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Introduction 


EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Every writer on Aristotle owes a great debt to his predeces- 
sore Toe lit of Books for Further Reading includes the works 
‘hat have helped me mest. My specie obligations are too 
‘bumerous to set out In deta, but Tshould ik to acknowledge 
fbove all the Help that I have received from the writings of Sit 
David Rose, 

“Atevery stage inthe preparation of this book Thave received 
generous telp from Mr. Creed and Mr. Wardman and I 
‘should lke to record here my warm gratitude for their hard 
‘Work, sound judgmeat, and Kindly callaboration. 


Renford Bambrough 


TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE 


‘The passages from the Ethics andthe Pols the "Posterior 
‘Anulytcs"; and chapters 1, 49, and 21 of the Poetics were 
‘anslated by A. E. Wardman. J, L. Creed was responsible for 
‘anslating the passages from the Pipsics, the Metaphyslen, 
land the Paychology: the “Categories” andthe “On Interpreta- 
toa”; and chapters 13-15 and 23-26 of the Poetics. 

‘We shoold lite to acknowledge particular indebtedness to 
‘the following commentaries and’ tansatons, which we 
‘consulted: 


Ethics 

Joachim, H. H. Avistte: The Nicomachean Ethics. A Com 
‘mentary. D. A. Rees (ed.). New York and Londoa: Oxford 
‘University Pres, 1951. 


Losie 
Ross, Sit W. D. Prior and Posterior Analytics, New York and 
‘London: Oxford University Prest, 1949. 
Metaphysics 
‘Ross, Sir W. D. The Metaphysics. vols. New York and Lone 
‘don: Oxford University Press, 1924. 
Physics 
‘Ress, Sir W. D. The Physics. New York and London: Oxford 
‘University Press, 1936. 
Poetics 
lee, Gerald F. Aristotle's Poetcst The Argument, Cambridge, 
‘Mass: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
‘Potty L. J. Avitotle om the Art of Fiction. New York and 
‘Loadoa: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
Politics 
Darker, Ernest. The Polics. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. 
ie 


Paycholosy 
Hicks, R.D. De Anima, London: Cambridge University Press, 
i907. 


‘The Oxford translation and the translations in the Loeb 
(Classical Library were useful throughout 

‘We have usually fllowed the txt of Aristotle given in the 
Oxford Classical Fert. 


General Introduction ecm 


‘The importance of Aristotle in the intellectual history of 
Europe is too well Enon to need explanation of defense. Toe 
range and power of bis achievements place him without ues- 
tion in the shortest of shortlist of the giants of Werlera 
{hought.‘Te many generations of thiakers he was known simply 
a5 "The Philosopher.” Dante, with reverence but without exag 
{eration, honored him with the proud tle of "master of those 
{eho know.” Darwin tested to his huge achievement ae a 
biologist: “Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods, but 
they were mere schoolboys to old Aristo.” All studies ia 
{ormal logic unl very recent times were footnotes to his work. 
In the study of cthis, politics, and Iterary criticism he set 
standards of sanity, urbenity, and penetration by which his 
‘Tecesrors two thousand years Tater may stil be severely 
jdged. His theological speculations are still the basis forthe 
Datura theology of the Roman Catholic Church. There is 20 
problem in any ofthe branches of what itil called philosophy 
ontology, epistemology, metaphysics, ethie—on which is 
‘emarks do not continue to deserve the most carefl attention 
from the modern inquirer. 

“And yey ican be claimed that his historical importance and 
ingiuence do not constitute the most important reasons for 
Continuing to study his writings at the present time, Indeed, 
there're two points of view from which his great historical 
intluence can be charged tothe debit side of the account. Inthe 
first place, the sheer weight of his authority has often inhibited 
his successors from making their own independent contribu- 
tions to thought. In logic and the natural sciences especialy, 


nt for the purpose of this 
book), the Astoria! interest Of all his writings is clined to 
‘obscure the interest that some of them haver not merely 3 


nm 
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documents for antiquarian study, but as living contributions 
to felds of ingury in which the most important writings, 
however ancient, never go out of date. 

‘Thete are several possible views about the relation between 
historical studies ofa philosopher's work and the independent 
Study ofthe primary questions of philosophy themselves there 
fe, consequently several posible views about how to select 
from the works of Aristotle and preseat them in tenslaion. 
‘Most of the tndard selections from Aristotle have © heaily 
Bistoriel bist. They have been made by and for those whose 
primary concern ie with Aristotle's place in the history of 
‘Greek thought or with his effects on the Iterature and thought 
‘Sf ater ages The smn of this book ist stress the importance 
fof Aristote’s discussion of problems that ll perplex and pre= 
‘occupy philosophers of the present day. The book has been 
prepared inthe bliet—which is Badiag increasing favor among 
Students of ancient thought—that there has inthe past been too 
Sharp division between philosophy as aving and continuing 
‘activity, and historical studies af the work of earlier, and esper 

ally of ancient, philosophers. There ss proper and important 
place for historical stues that relate a philosopher's work 
{hat of his predecessors and successors, and to the general non 
Philosophie! background from which his problems emerged 
nd egunst which his solutions must be understood; for the 
Kind of study, in fot, that is characteristic of the history of 
Science. But the work of important ancient philosopher has 
fn interest quite independent of any concern for these purely 
hinorical matters, The presentday stronomer need take n0 
account of the work of Ptolemy or Aristarchus; all that is 
‘valuable in the work of his predecesors has been absorbed 
into the tradition into which bei inated in his cary training. 
Biologists do aot read Darwin except from antiquarian interest. 
But philosophy is different. In philosophy there is nothing 
‘ocognizable a8 a single lie of advance. Its questions remal 
‘open its debates continue, in such a sense that a classic work 
{of philosophy must continue ro concern all who deal with the 
‘maln philosophical questions. 

or this book 1 have chosen selection from the texts of 
Aristotle that relate most dzectly to philosophical questions 
Sil Being debated today. It Was part_of “Ansoll’s own 
Schievement to help forward the procest of division of labor 
famong the arts and sciences, to" distinguish the types and 
‘ranches of Knowledge, with the result that much of what he 
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Included in his encyclopedic scope is now inthe hands of 
specialized experte~physcsts, chemists, botanists, zoology, 
{Dgiclans—whose fields are sharply distinguishable from piles: 
‘phy. Much of his work therefore join that of Aristarchus 
‘and Darwin on the history-ofscence sbelves. Those of his 
‘questions thet have been delilively answered, whether by 
Bimself or by his successors, willbe those that least concern 
1s here. But his answers to many questions remain of primary 
Interest and importance. What isthe nature of knowledge, and 
‘what areitsulumate grounds? What are the ulimate categories 
(of thought andthe basic constituents of the universe? What 
the relation between language, thought, and ther objects? How 
Js the mind related to the body? To what end or ends is human 
life to be directed? What is the place of the individual in 
human society? How is pleasure related to goodness? What Is 
the function and purpose of lterature? Al hese questions are 
stl alive, and Avstole’s answers to them are stil among the 
‘ost prominent candidates in the feld. His treatment ofthese 
topics, therefore, has an interest quite diferent from the hise 
erica interest ‘we may sill take in his teatment of those 
[preblems of logic or science to which his answers are lther 
Enown to be trve or known to be fale 

"This contrat betwoen the steady advances of logcians and 
cients and the apparent unsetlesbbty of ploropbicl ques 
tions leads to a more particular reason why the preset time 
{s opportune for the Kind of book that this Is meant to, be 
Philosophy has bee going through one ofits recurrent periods 
of seléconsciousness and self-examination. Philosophers are 
‘Sensitive to the achievements end pretensions of mathematics 
fod the natural sciences, Some have held that pilosopby mist 
‘Bow yield to science all the privileges and responsiilies she 
‘Bas bad for two thousand years. Those who fel that there i 
stil placefor philosophical inquiry face a challenge to declare 


Tost sight of the sim of unifying Knowledge, of understanding 
the world as an organized whole. In him we find what is not 
lalways found even in philosophers of his stature, a meeting of 
the to mein philosophical motives: a desire to understand 
‘the world and 2 desie to understand man and bs pace fa the 
‘world. The frst of Use motives is what philosophy has ia 
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‘common with science, and th second is what philosophy fa 
{S'common wth religion 

Now the effect of the heart sarchings of twentith-century 
philosopher has been to concentrate attention on the connie 
tons between philosophy and science, atthe expense of those 
between philosophy and religion. What is more, even those 
‘hlosophs ofthe past whose min motive was» disnterestod 
Eurionty aboot the nature of the universe have been attacked 
for tying to understand the world by lrgeseae’ a prot 
theorizing rather than by piecemeal empirical research. Cor 
‘Sequentis: ecent analytical philosophy, i spite of taking pide 
invite noble desent from Locke, Berkley, and Hume, bas 
tended to he iniferen or hole to sts inthe history of 
Philosophy because it has been hostile to s0 much that was 
Eharacteritic of the work of the philosophers of earlier age 
‘Theisen ar raised in ther sharpest form by the writings of 
the shoo! known a8 Logical Postvam. This movement origi 
‘ated in Vienna, but later became influential fa many Britsh 
nd American universities, According to these thinker, pilos 
phy was fo be sen, not at" queen of the scencen” but 
‘ater as thee humble handmaié Speculative and constructive 
Blilosophy ofthe traditional type was to be abandoned. ‘The 
{ask of philosophy was seen as purely cts, nthe Bs place 
exposing the pretension of the metaphysical philoopbers Of 
the past and inthe second place elucidating the discoveries of 
the various branches of positive knowledge, and stodying the 
Felations between them. This approach taturally Ted to the 
Beglet of many of the important philosophers of the past, 
‘hose work wat held to be in principe misguided, There has 
een a reaction against this uncompromising school, and 
slthough mest British philosophers and many in other coure 
tres have been great nfsenced by these philosophers and 
their succesor,s more tolerant approach it now prefered. 
‘There ae sill some torepentant logs! postvis, but most 
Dhlosophets of the socalled lnguste sche Would now wish 
{o teases and to preseat in diferent terma the achievement 
Of the early posits 

“The principal the of poitviem is that there isa precue 
‘iterion by which all signicant discourse may be accurately 
SSntingushed from meanings Gacourse. and that according 
torts criterion most of wit has passed for philosophy in ths 
pest istry senelers. Many philosophers would now mane 
{En that whats realy shown by the posts arguments 
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‘ot that traditional metaphysics is meaningless, but hat al oF 
fost metaphysicians have miconcelved the nature of the 
inguires upon which they were engaged. Metaphysics i the 
sy ofthe logical character of statements and questions, and 
fn particular the search for answers to questions of the form, 
"Syfot are the ukimate grounds on whic such and sucha yP0 
‘of statement maybe justied?” Some metaphysial remarks ae 
explicitly concerned with these asks; oters ae disguised as d= 
Sription of what purport tobe the most general festare of the 
Actual world, or as laments on the imposibity of the very 
{ypes of knowledge that they are implicitly portraying. The 
Positivistc thesis itself «typical piece of metaphysics ia this 
Sens. What it disguises as distinction between the meaningful 
{2nd the meaningless an implicit comparison of some types of 
‘eaning with other type, coupled with an unfavorable evalua 
toa of Saw ofthe clas of inquires between tic fans 
ihe. The study of the logical charactor of types Of sate: 
ents and questions and of the relations between th various 
{pes may be carried on without any hotly to any pariculat 
{ype and without any presupposition that there is One Use, oF 
‘One set of Uses of language and loge tat ithe parader from 
Which the others decine. Those who tring to this study an 
‘Openminded recognition that Tangusge and Treason fonction 
‘ferently when they are sed for diferent purposes and on 
diferent subject matters wil naturally be more interested in the 
Sistory of pisopty then those who donot Hume, the patron 
(of positivism, was prepared to “commit to the flames” any 
‘oak of philosophy fat dd nt contain ether “abstract reason 
Ines concerning quantity or aumber” or “experimental reason: 
ings concerning matter of factor existence,” since he limes 
{know in advance that it could contain “nothing but sophistry 
4nd ilsion.” The penitsts echoed these words and these 
rncipes, but their more moderate successor have returned 
Tova study of the classic philosophers of the past and they 
bave also shown & renewed interest in departments of pilo- 
sophiclinquiry—etbien, poi, aesthetic, philosophy of his: 
{ory, philosophy of reiglon—thet carly extremists neglected 

if therfore seems appropriate, inthis new tranlation of to- 
Jectons from the works of Aristotle to bear in mind especialy 
the needs and interests of afodents and teachers of philosophy, 
land the requirements of those general readers whose interest 
fn ancient thought is more than purely Bistorical. Ta this 
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Introduction and ia the introductions to the separate sections 
will be found references tothe curent problems and the cane 
{Temporary books and stiles thet are mort akin to the prob 
lem Aristotle rated and dzcusted 

“Aristotle himself made ita mark of the man of education 
that he would expect ofeach inquiry only the types of reasons 
appropriate to it and only such exacthes ast ean afford: he 
aid not expeet mathematical rigor from an orator, nor allow 
4 mathematician to offer rhetoriein place of proot. The eneray, 
Insight, imagination, and, above all, the sense of proportion 
that he brought to the study of the character of the various 
types of knowledge, and ofthe ultimate reesons fr them, make 
him an excellent companion in that endless and inexbavstbly 
absorbing investigation. 


ARISTOTLE’ LIFE 


Aristotle was born in 384 me. in the Macedonian town of 
‘Stagia. His father was physiclan to King Amyntas Tl of 
Macedonia, end to this royal connection Aristetle owed his 
appointment as tutor to the boy prince who later became 
‘Alexander the Great. At the age of seventeen he let his 
provincial birthplace for Athens, the cultura capital af Greece, 
fnd he remained therefor twenty years as pupil and colleague 
‘of Plata, After Plato's death in 347 he left Athens to take up 
Fesidenee in Asia Minor, fst at’ Assos, with whose ruler, 
‘Hermelas, he was on friendly terms, and later at Mytilene: 02 
the island of Lesbos. While at Assos Aristotle marred Pytias, 
the niece of Hermeins, In 342 he returned to Macedonia £9 
{ake up his tutorship of Alexander, and remaed there unt 
336, Itwas in that year that Alexander succeeded tothe throne 
Of Macedonia. Arstotle went once more to Athens, and he 
‘ow setup his own school, the Lyceum, side by side with the 
‘Platonic Academy, which was in the hands of Platoniss whose 
Interests were unsympathetic to Arstole. After the death of 
‘Alexander in 323, Arstole was in danger from the ante 
‘Macedonian party st Athens, who trumped up charge of 
Enpicy against hi. To save mel ron the fae of Soraton, 
fan the Athenians from a second ctime egsinst philosophy, 
he etred to Chalis in the island of Euboes, where he died i 
322. He left bebiod him a daughter, who was ealled Pytbias 
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after her mother, and a son, Nicomachus, who was born to 
Herpylis, a woman with whom Aristotle had formed a perma- 
‘ent liaison after the death of Pythi 

“Aristotles master and his pupil were the two greatest men 
cof his time, with the possible exception of Arttotle himself 
‘The asociation between Artois and Alexander has naturally 
excited the imagination of later ages: the future master ofthe 
Known world atthe feet of the “master of those who know" 
‘makes « romantic picture. The probable truth is that neither 
hhad any marked effet on the other. Aristotle's careful study 
(of existing political institutions, and his theoretical specula- 
tions on the nature and purposes of human society, betray n0 
{grester consciousness than Plato showed in the Republic that 
the days ofthe Greck city-state were numbered and that hence- 
{orwatd the distinction between Gresk and barbarian would 
‘be no more inportat than that between Athenian and Sp 
‘Miexander' achievement was to transform the world on tines 
Of which his tutor had no inkling, and there is itl evidence 
‘hat he shared Aristotle's academic septation. He i reported 
{to have given financial support to Aristotle's researches 
biology and to have instructed hie subjects to help. Arstd 
‘with his search for objects of sclentife Interest. But there is 
fo historical evidence to support the legends that have flour 
EEhed from the time of Plutarch onward, 

‘With Pato we 
Inthe Academy let a deep impresion ca his 
Took: Although the commonsense cast of his mind and his 
tanly connection with the selence of medicine made bim pri 
‘manly a bologist rather than a mathematician ft remains ue 
that what his philosophy has in common with Platonism is 35 
Hrking as the diferences. Aristotle's temperament wat not 
‘sch at to make him show his debt in just he way tat Pato 
Ihed chosen to pay his debt to Soerates, but t was profound 
debt, end he shows in many passsges of his works that he 
recognized and acknowledged it. In a celebratd passage of 
the Ethics be indicates that his affection for Plato takes second 
place only to his love of the uth: "both are dear to Us but 

ith must be preferred.” In some ofthe passages in which he 
‘ost critical of Platonism, he speaks in such terms a5 
slate himself closely withthe school he is ertczing. The 
fhree greatest Greek philosophers form a compact inlet 
SSynasty, with Avistee as the philosophical grandchild. of 
Socrates 
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ARISTOTLE'S WRITINGS 


1f the whole body of Aristotle's writings had been preserved for 
tus, there is no doubt that the strength and the directaess of 
Plato's influence on his thought would be even more clearly 
visible. His earlest works, of which we can form an impres 
Sion only from isolated fragments and from the testimony of 
those who reed them in-antiquy, were dialogues io the 
Platonic manner, expounding the familar themes of Pato: 
philosophy. ‘The’ surviving fragments confirm the judgment 
ff Cicero and other ancient authorities that Aristotle had = 
‘exible and graceful trary syle, but there s file ig our 
‘evidence to suggest that the lort works contained any important 
‘riginal philosophy. ‘They were more or less faithful expos 
tons of the philosophy he imbibed in Plato's Academy. Like 
the early Socratic dialogues of Plat, they were the apprentice 
‘Works of one who was only later to reveal himself as an out 
‘standing orginal thinker. 

"The writings on which Aristotle's immense reputation 
bared, and by which he must ow be judged, are quite different 
both in form and in cooteot from the lost dialogues. Theit 
‘eract purpose and their mode ef production are among the 
‘most vigorously debated topics of Aristotelian scholarship, and 
it may be that fully-agreed solutions to these problems wil 
‘ever be reached. What does soem clear is that the surviving 
‘weatses were not intended for wide public dissemination, but 
‘were primarly meant for use within the narrower circle of 
[Aristotle's fiends and pupils They bears close relation to Bis 
‘oral teachings fn the Lyceum, and have been varioudly thought 
to be Aristote’s own aotes for hs lectures, or the notes taken 
‘down by pupils under his instraction. Their seis crisp and 
‘workmanlike rather than smooth o elegant, and although there 
ire some passages that havea high polish, there are strong ind 
ations thatthe weatses were not prepared by their author 25, 
[nished works for geoeral publication ‘The quality of thelr 
‘content is unquestionable. They reveal 8 mind grappling, com 
Sently bot carefully, with an unparalleled range of academic 
problems; the mind of « man who is slwsys prepared to recog. 
Bie and discuss an objection or an alternative solution, but 
‘who is convinced that questioning need not be endless, that 
EnoWledge is not only attainable but has been stained. And 
Yyet Aristotle snot dogmatic. He pays explicit attention both to 
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‘commonly received opinions and tothe pronouncements of his 
predecessors; in fat, the history of philosophy Is one of the 
fmany specialized stodies of which he was 2 pioneer. When 
be rejects © popular oF plausible view, itis never for para 
<oxical effect but becauce "truth mist be preferred and be ls 
‘careful to give a full argument for every position he adopt. 

"The distinction in subject matter between the lst dialogues 
tnd the surviving eatss probably corresponds roughly with 
‘the distinction between the popular, or "exoteris;" and the 
privat, or “acrosmatie,” teaching of the Lyceum. Besides 
Providing advanced and specialized Instruction for specially 
‘qualied pupil, Aristotle also carried on the Platonic wadition 
‘Sf offering more popula fae for the guneral eductted public. 
Buta more important diference between the dialogues and the 
{Heaises is connected with thei probable dates f composition. 
‘The dalopues were mainly writen during Aristotle's member- 
‘hip inthe Platonic Academy, whereas the teaiss embody 
his own teaching to his pupil inthe Lyceum. The dislogues are 
orthodox expositions of Platonismy; the weatises give ws the 
{dependent and original philosophy of Aristotle. 

"The relation between the dialogues and the treatises and, 
Jndeed, the whole question of the dates and purpases of 
‘Aristotle's various writings have been the subject of much 
Yaluable study in this century. Professor Werner Jacger’s 
hotable book Arstoter Fundamentals of the Hitory of Hs 
Development nss helped modern scholars'to 2 new under- 
Standing of points about which, itis now ‘ear, the easy 
‘scumptions of earlier scholars sre untenable. Until Jaeger® 
book appeared, there were two remarks that almost any 
Ieturer or writer on Aristotie felt bound to make at the 
beginning of his account, and two corresponding assumptions 
that would govern the whole manner in‘which be presented 
Aristotle's philosophy. The frst was that the philosophy of 
Afistel, unlike that of Plato, formed a single, coherent, Un- 
changing system. It was recognized that there. were over= 
Tappings and even contradictions between ‘one work and 
‘nother or betwcen one passage and another; but these dif 
ulties were always overcome by supposing that the manu 
Scripts of the treaties had been badly edited in antiquity oF 
that there had been unauthorized interpolations, or indeed, by 
fny ad hoc hypothesis that would preserve the dogmas that 
‘Arstode’s doctrine was systematic and stati. The assumption 
‘was a natural one, and not purely arbitrary. Aristotle docs 
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tack a philosophical problem in 2 much more formal and 
systematic manner than Plato docs nd be makes much greater 
Use of technical and semitechnical expressions. He does give 
the impression that he is expounding the one known, and 
eted truth about the matters with which be deals Both bis 
division of knowledge into clearly separated branches and 
his habie of making reference from oe book ot topic 19 
nother help to foster the impression that he is presenting a 
Single, xed body of doctrine. When we further remember 
{the extent fo which Ariotle an revered in the Middle Ages 

the philosopher," the autbority with aready answer every 
Important problem, we can see Whats weight of tredion and 
‘what strong primafacie evidence Jaeger bad to Tess. But 
there ir 20" doubt of bis sucoess Although work is sil ia 
progress onthe detailed development of Aristotle’ philosophy, 
Saeger has established to the satisfaction of all seriou scholars 
that there was such a development and that in outline it cone 
fisted ofa gradual movement away from the Platonlsm of the 
alogoes toward  seieatife world picture, ceatered in biology 
fnd the concrete individual substance rather than in matie- 
‘tics and the abstract univers] substance. 

‘Profesor Janger's detailed discoveries will concern us when 
we come to look more closely at Arstot’s philosophical 
‘octrnes. But we can see st once that his work drposes ofthe 
Second traditional assumption—aamely, that Plato and Arise 
{otiesre natural opponents in philosophy, that their approaches 
to philosophy represent two irreconcilable polar opposites. Tbe 
truth is that Arstotes departure from Platonlsm. wat Very 
fradval, and chat oven in his Iatest works we can still see tbe 
‘ler inucace of his master. What once war thought of a8 a 
Sudden resetion can now be understood as an organic growth 
“The hesitatons that can already be seen in the dialogue On 
Phitosophy grow into the severe crtcams of the "Theory of 
Form’ that are to be found in the Metaphysics. But we sball, 
fe that in Aristotle's most mature philosophy, and perbaps 
specially in his ethical and theological doctrines, there remains 
the deep impress of the philosophy of Plato. 


ARISTOTLE'S PHILOSOPHY 


‘The rejection of these two assumptions does not radially 
ater the character of general exposition of Aritede' 
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philosophy. It remains true that his mature philosophy, as we 
find it in the extant treatises is a coherent and systematic 
account of the branches of Knowledge in which he was later 
tested in the later periods of his teaching life, The mai differ- 
fence made by Jaeger’s work isin our understanding of the 
Splrtof Aristotle's philosophy. We may no longer think of hen 
5 grimly expoundiag a lifeless system of doctrine. We can now 
See and understand the indications in the works themselves 
that he adopts, in his approach to each new problem, a dilec- 
tical, tentative, exploratory technique. Many ofthe dificlties 
‘that commentators have made for themeves in the part have 
fisen from a failure to notice that Aristtle habitually exe 
pounds and elaborates Ines of thought that he will Inthe end 
‘eject. He takes care to review the recived opinions on any 
given topic before deriving and announcing his own conclusion, 
nd he fe constantly pausing to deal with ficulties and objec 
tions that might be raised against his provisional formulations 
‘The diference in form and technique between the Platonic 
dislogve and. the Aristotelian lecture or treatise is easly 
‘exaggerated. For the mature Aristotle, almost 3b much as for 
Plato and forthe young Aristotle ofthe lost dialogues, philoso- 
phy ls 2 debate rather than a monologse. Jacger wries in ie 
Introduction that iti one of those almost incomprehensible 
paradoxes in Which the history of human knowledge abounds, 
{hat the principle of organie development has never yet been 
Applied fo its originator.” By applying the principle, Jocper 
hha shown that features that were for many centuries tlieved 
to belong to the philosophy of Aristotle were, infact in the 
eyes of misguided beholders, 

“Accounts of the separate departments and doctrines of Aris~ 
toils philosophy will be found in the introductions to the 
Separate sections of this book. In this General Introduction, 
propose to concentrate my attention on the unifying elements 

“Arstole’'s work. Ip site of the manifold variety of his 
Intellectual and sclentine interests, he never lost sight of the 
tunity and coherence of knowledge. There are several distinct 
binding agents, each of which makes an important contibu- 
tion tothe unifying of his work, and which combine to form 
the essence of Aristotle's philosophy. Chief among these are bi 

pie, his dectrine of the four cause, his conception of subs 
stance, an his al-pervasive notions of development and end 
or purpose. 

‘The importance of the Logle for an understanding of the 
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«translation of Book I of the “Posterior Analytics” since the 
{opis with which it deals continue to be of five intrest t0 
logicians and philosophers. Before setting out to construct his 
system of knowledge, Aristotle righty feels it necesary t0 
Show that knowledge is posible, and to deal with a number 
‘of skeptical arguments that might be raised against the init 
‘sssumptions of his program of inquiry 

‘tis characteristic of Aristotle that grat deal of hie treat- 
‘ment of topics that might nosadays be included under the 
Deading of “logic” should be found in his tweatse on Niete- 
piles. Much of what he hes €@ sayin the Metaphysics about 
fhe lw of contradiction and the law of excluded mide ix 
closely related to what he says in the "Posterior Analytics” 
bout the possibility of demonstrative knowledge. 

Te will be clear from these remarks, and.sull more from 
the content of the logics! writings included ia this book, that 
although Aristotle maintained sturdy common-sense ap- 
proach foward the questions of philosophy, he did et disdain, 
ESanswer atthe outset of his investigation the skeptial di 
culties that had been raised by some of his predecessors, and 
‘otably by the Sophists ofthe preceding century. 

"There is a second and more fundamental tense in which 
the logical writings belp to taify the diverse. philosophical 
‘writings and doctrines of Aristotle, For this second link, the 
mort important documents are the “Categories” and the “On 
Interpretation,” two short treatises in which Aristole deals, 
with the logic of terms and the lope of propositions, espec- 
tively. The two have long been recognized as valuable Into- 
‘ductory works on the topics with which they deal. What 
feonceras us here is not their coments, which can be seen 
{the selected translations to be found later in this book 
find will be alscussed in thir proper place, but rather the 
fssumption from which they start, and which not even thelr 
Topical radicalism prompts Arstlle to doubt—namely, that 
fil significant assertion consists inthe attribution of proper: 
fies to things, This assumption remains unchallenged through 
fut the whole of Aristole’s logical and philosophical werk. 
‘The formal doctrine of sylogtic inference as expounded in 
the "Prior Analytis” wholly depends upon it, and we shall 
See Inter that the metaphysical doctrines of Astle are 
bavi influenced by fe Moreover, he Same assumption, some 
times inthe original Aristotelian form, sometimes modiied by 
Inter reection, but never wholly sbasdoned, dominated loge 
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14 metaphysical thinking for many centuries after Arise 
{otle's death, and has only recently been explicitly challenged 
fnd rejected by any considerable body of philosophers. The 
Importance ofthis assumption in philosophy and inthe history 
fof philosophy, and especialy its centrality in any understand 
ing of the philosophy of Aristotle, requtes that it should be 
constantly borne in mind at we go on to consider the meta 
physical doctrines to which it naturally led 

"The character and importance ofthis assumption are at once 
lear from a bret glance atthe doctrine of the "Categories" 
‘This work is intended to answer the question "What Kinds of 
‘questions can be asked about the things that are inthe world, 
find what kinds of answers are appropriate to such questions?” 
Both the form in which the problem is propounded and the 
‘manner in which the topic is treated presuppose without arg 
ment that anything that can be spoken of either a thing or 
fn attribute or property af a thing Inthe “On Interpretation,” 
itis expressly stated that although there are uses of language 
{to which no considerations of truth or faschood are relevant, 
‘very propasifon, every remark of which it may appropriately 
‘ered that itis true oF fase, consists in assigning predite 
1 2 subject. We shall se ater why this presupposition isto 
tractive and 30 cenaciows, and also why in the last analysis 
it must be given up. For the present, it is sufficient to stress 
its fundamental roe in Arstoe’s philosophy as the basis on 
Which be builds and the mortar by which he binds together 

Togical, physical, metaphysical, biological, psychological 
‘moral, and political doctrines. It serves not oni as one ofthe 
Tinks that unity bis philosophy bot also as © ink between the 
Tinks themseves, 

Tie effect on the doctrine of the four causes is clear and 
decisive, Because of modern” developments in the physical 
Sciences, we have come t think of causation primarily st a 
Felaton between event but for Aistole, the four eatset were 
primarily causes of things oF substances. The doctrine is 
fended as an agcount of how particular substances riginat 
cor "come to be” and why they have those properties that we 
‘ecopnize in them. When we think in these terms, and escape 
From our customary preoccupation with evens, we can see 
at once how natural and bow closely interconnected are the 
four questions to which Aristotle's four causes Indicate the 
felevanttyper of answer: What is? Whats lt made of? How 
twas tt made? Why was made? These are the questions that 
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Aristotle asks of everyting that comes within his purview; 
that thre are tw subjects to which the questions 
iy felevant, and with which Aristotle is expecially 


For Aristotle, the principal sources of ll motion and 
‘coange, and therefore ofall "coming to be and passing away,” 
fare nature and mind. Hence, itis no accident, but an esse 
‘al feature of his causal theory, that the four causes should 
beilustrated so often and so effectively in terms of examples 
drawn from biology and from buman skills of manufacture. 
1s primarily and most typically the man, the horse, or the 
free and the house, the ax, or the statue whose character, 
Composition, origin, and purpose are fo be understood and 

1 terms of form, matter, ecient cause and end: 
nd by "man" or "house" Is meant primary tis man ot his 
house! the particular, individual substance and ot the uni= 
‘ersa, Iti tr that in one sense all thins bave the same 
‘causes, “by analogy;” but every individual substance has its 
‘own individual causes: "Peleus isthe father of Achiles; and 
{Your father of You." The sense in which all things have the 
Same causes might be paraphrased by saying that there 1s 2 
Single framework of causal conceptions into which the causes 
‘of all individual substances ean be Sted. Every substance has 
‘form, but not every substance has the same form: every aa 
‘haga father, but not every man has the same father. 

“The primacy ofthe tndividal thing, which fe presupposed 
fn the Lop and is implicit inthe account of the four causes 
in the Physics and the Metaphysics, becomes explicit in those 
parts of the Metaphysics that deal with the notion of sub- 
Stance. It is here, (oo, tht the insistence on the subject- 
predicate form asthe essential form of all signiicant asertion 
exerts its most profound influence, both fer good and for il, 
fon Arisoté’s philosophy. The search for substance is the 
Scarch for that which most tly and essentially fs, that whieh 
‘can only properly be made the subject of predcation, and 
‘ot predicated of something else. Aristotle here shows bis 
‘swareness of the distinctions between logical form and gram- 
‘matical form and between logical form and what used f0 be 
Called “the form of the fact" The grammatical subject of & 
[particular seatence may not denote the logical subject of the 
Proposition expresed in the Seatence; the logical subject of 
[paricular proposition may not be something whose only 
[proper place in a proposition is that of logical subject. There 
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are many things that may be the logical subjects of propesi- 
tions the search for tue substance is the search for what 
‘must be the logical subject of proposition if ies to be ac~ 
Corded the status in thought and speceh that belongs to it in 
{he order of being. By an investigation whose stages are traced 
in Book VII ofthe Metaphysis, and which will be expounded. 
Inter inthis ook, Anstoe arrives at the conclusion that the 
‘concrete individual thing is substance inthis primary sense. 

‘We are now in position to see the closenes af the connec= 
tion between Aistotles metaphysical doctrine and bis eoncera, 
‘with biological investigation, For Plato, pure mathematics had 
ben the paradigm of clarity and certaiaty by whose standards 

I other branches of Knowledge were to be judged. Conse- 
‘Gently, the emphasis in Pltos metaphysical doctrine i onthe 
Universal and the abstract. Avett doesnot abandon the lac 
{onic convition that knoviedge is of what is universal, but his 
Aistnetion between what is most Knowable In self and what 
‘is most Knowable fo us enables his formal theory to give tothe 
‘concrete individual substance the important place that must 
‘ecessrily have in the researches of the biologist. We have 
slready seen that the individual plant or animal is one of the 
fo types of substance whore character and genesis can be 
‘mort easly stadied in terme of the theory ofthe four case 
Ife now pay particular stention to what i for Aristotle the 
chit among the causes—the end toward which every substance, 
‘whether it exists by nature or by human agency, is striving and 
in terms of which it must be understood —it becomes more than, 
(ter clear thatthe logs, the theory of substance, and the theory 
of causation are not elated doctrines. They are united into & 
Coherent picture ofthe world and of our knowledge, and prom- 
Inn inthe foreground are the science of biology and the plants 
tnd animale that are ts subject mater, 

“The same notion of end or purpose, with the related cone 
ception of growth and. development, ives its characteristic, 
Stamp to.Aristode's treatment of ethics, politics, and literature. 
Just a¢ "God and Nature do poching in vain," so that the ques: 
tons "What it fr?” and-"What fs the condition in which it 
eaches is fullest maturity?” are the right questions to ask about 
2 plant or animal or any one of is separate pars or organs, 30 
fre the lives and activities of men tobe stadied and understood 
{nterms of alms and ends-An individual man, acommunity, ot 
4 tragedy has a function and s purpose, in elation to which it 
{a tobe judgsd a good or bad specimen fits species, and bence 
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Js more than a manner of spesking to say of Aristotle 
Eihics, Politics, nd Poetics that they, no less than the Historia 
“Aninaium oe the De Portus Animalium, ate biological 
‘works. I is no accideat cat it was a pupil of Aristtles who 
‘wrote the vst detailed account of types and tas of human 
Dersonality—the Characters of Theophrastus. Aristotle hime 
Et in the Ethics, gives moch of bis space to deseripion of 
‘buman characters apd motives, tothe discombiture of those for 
‘whom the ethics of Plato constitute the pattern by which all 
‘oral inquiries must be Jodged. Simlrly, his suggestions for 
‘the constitution of an ideal community are based on an em 
pirical study of actual cies and their constitutions, and his 
Femarks on the writing of tragedy are informed and directed 
‘by a careful attention to actual tragedies Ina passage in the 
Politics, he expliily draws the analogy between biology and 
‘the bumnaa scleaces oa which be implicitly operates in tbe 
[Ethics and the Poetce. Just as we form out conception of & 
‘good oak tree ors good lin by inspection of actual individual 
‘ak trees or lions, so we may come to see what a man of a ci 
fo a tragedy ought to be like by seing what the actual spec- 
‘mens of the species are like. 

in, Aristole is concerned with the concrete and 
‘whereas Pato deals inthe general and the abstract. 
‘mathematician, ies to ative at external and uni- 


Say. by Iman. standards. Those who. prefer the Pltonks 
Spproach are inclined to damian Ariatote' ethics as "merely 
Sescrpive" or even an “subjective but this to miss the 
point of Arsories treaament He it as kevaly concerned es 
Ftato that we shoul acquire moral understanding inorder 19 
‘become batter men and to lead etter ives, ad be shares 

ats coavietion that there is an objectively determinable 
answer tocvery well-formulsted moral question. The diference 
{S that Aristotle nots moral innovator o reformer: be wishes 
tolkeep us upto the mark, not toaet bs @ new mark to sim a. 
Here, ss elsewbere, we find him identifying nature and purpose 
inssoch seme that to sty ne to Come to understand the 
oer: if we rightly understand the nature of mas, we shall 
ighly conceive the ed for maa. 

“This ftimate connection between nature and end or purpose 
in full one of Ue links connecting the various Jepariments of 
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Aristotle's philosophy. In Aristotle's own terms iti sen 35 a 
‘love connection between form and end. The character of @ 
fubetance-~what ils fori to bea substance of the Kind t0 
Which i belongs—is comprehensible only in terms ofthe cone 
“ton in which the substance reaches ite proper ffliment. We 
therefore distort the picture i we say without qualification that 
the cod is for Avsttle the primary cause, Ts rater, that end 
8nd form are aspects of single principle of explanation. To 
Know what something is ito now what tis for: to know what 
something i for, we must learn what sit nature its character, 
Fes form, But even this isnot the whole story. The primacy of 
tend or purpose, which involves, at we now sce, the primacy of 
form, iss natural consequence of Aristotle's view that motion 
fnd change are to be attriboted to the operation of human 
‘porpose or ofa natore that is ae « purposive agency. (The 
nlp exceptions-—namely, spontaneous ahd chance evens 
8, significantly, explained as privaione of the powers of nsx 
ture of the human mind; they are the cases in which, what 
‘might have Been the outcome of purposive action transpires 
‘rithout sueh action.) Te follows thatthe final cause, oF ead, Is 
{o be identied not only with form but also with the eficint 
cause, oF cause of motion. The end is understood not as some~ 
thing purely pasive, but rather 3s an sctive influence on that 
‘whichis in proces of growth or development toward its com- 
plete condition. This element in Aristotle doctrine is best 
Understood by taking account of his distinction between poten- 
tilty and actuality. The efficient cause Is always something 
that actualy posseses a given orm and that i therefore capar 
ble of transmitting ito something else that potentially, but not 
fo far actually, possesses that same form 
“More must be said of all these separate doctrines in thelr 
proper places, and ateach stage twill be necessary and possible 
{0 underline the patterns of flatonship between one doctrine 
‘and the gest. But it wil already be clear what fexiblity and 
‘daplabilty Aristoies conceptions display, and yet how well, 
fitted they are to mark the connections between one aspect snd 
another of our knowledge and of the world tht fs is object, 
Dato war obsersed with likenesses; and hence hit metaphysical 
doctrine is Ukely to give the impression, in the words of Pro- 
fessor H. H. Price, "thatthe world isa tidler place than itis" 
‘Some philosophers like Hume for example, have given the ime 
reson thatthe world ie more decrete and disconnected than, 
Us" Attle permits himself to mark simarities without for 
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setting diferenes and to draw distinctions without overlooking 
‘Sonnetions. His respect fr the concrete inva! saved itn 
ffom the oversimpliatons of Paton. His Platouistic fa- 
tence that Eowledge i ofthe universal, that knowledge i 
Knowledge of causes, and that the causes fal things are cases 
ofthe same specitable Kinds enabled him to do nce (0 the 
‘rarely and complexity of the world without making it t00 
‘Suordered for human comprcbeason. 

“This is ot to ay that Aristotle ma 
His doctine fs by no means always seer, and some of the 

lest dficultis aie from preekely thove features of his 
Sought hat Ihave jst been rtsing For example, Book Vit 
ff the Metaphysics, ia which be gives hs principal sccount of 
the concept of ousa, or aubstance notoriously deal and 
{he dct conte inthis thet Aristotle sppears tobe sng 
Several diferent and incompatible answers to the question 
‘Wt is substance? when Be iin fat stressing the analogies 
between form, matter, the compound of form and mater, sub 
strat, universal ad geous, which make it plausible to think 
‘of any one of them ata posible candidate forthe tile of 
Substance in the primary seae ofthe word. All thes candidates 
{ire prima facie suitable because cach one of thems well Sted 
{o'be the mbject of preston. Although fing i ambiguoss 
45 Aisle declares a the very beginning ofthe book, its not 
merely smbigsous Is ot for nabing thatthe same word 
‘ied, even if it is used fa many diferent ways Simi 
Sot for nothing tat allhe enue are ead causes lthovgh 
‘wemust carefully diflereatiste them one from another, we mist 
So sce thst they all contribute ia thei diferent ways to the 
‘earch fora single united understanding. 

‘Byery comprehensive philsophy constutes  seafoling on 
‘which the woe word eqn be constructed. Few pilospbers 
{Would sow elim that thet sone framework of concepts that 
Uolguely corresponds with the structure of the sual word 
Some have expicily maintained that in order to understand 
‘the world righty, we need to fllow out t its conclusion each 
‘of the great metaphysical theories in turn For al who do not 
espa of constrctve philosophy in alts forms the system 
‘of Aristotle must remain of sbuorbing intrest t shows ie 
‘vlltyby avery independence of the particular circumstances 
DoF its Compostion and of tie ineviate nition, long apo 
{ranscended by his successors of Aristotle knowledge ia this 
oF that branch of specialized ingury. 


5 things easy for us 
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‘This Tptroduction did not set out to review every one of 
“Aristotle's doctrines ten a0 mach se to portray te character 
‘of his philosophy ss'2 whole more detaled comments on the 
‘ost. important “particular doctrines will be found in the 
Introductions to the separate section. But.it may be briefly 
Indicated here how all-embracing the fundamental framework 
‘of his philosophy fe by mentioning one or two. doctrines of 
‘which Hele or nothing has so far Been said and showing’ how 
ach drives its nature and its power from the same central 
Principles™the theory of substance and the theory of causation 
hich turn ae derived from the fundamental role assigned 
te the subject predicate form of proposition. 

His theory of unversals depends heavily on his distinction 
‘between form and matter. Whats universal isthe form, whieh 
characterizes number of individual instances, but separable 
{rom the particular individuals ony in thought and not in fact 
‘The concepts of form and matter are aguin prominent i his 
scoount ofthe relation between soul and body. Esch organism 
ie compound of formal and material principles, and. the 
body of an animal isis matter, whereas the sou is is Tory 
‘moving cause and end. Finally, Aristotle's theology is 10 be 
Sten af a study of pure form and actualy. The God, or Une 
‘moved Mover, of Book XII of the Metapysice stands at the 
Summit of the hierarchy of substances asthe ultimate moving 
cause whose activity i the souree ofall motion and change: 
God is pure form, pure moving cause, and pure end) the 
supreme instance of the Identity ofall the three noamatstal 

'No attempt to summarize Aristotle can be succesful Like 
ny other philosopher, he stands or fas by the detail of his 
‘work bythe lextre of his arguments and discussions. is ime 
{fo turn away from signposts tothe Foady from charts to the 
voyage 
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FFor an understanding of Aristotle's metaphysical doctrine, it 
Js necessary to consider further the nature and influence of his 
presupposition i favor of the subject-predicate form of propo 
Siion, and to say mere about the felations betweea’1opic, 
Lnguage and the world. Whether we see metaphysics fats 
‘Cadltioal light, as an attempt to portray the most general fea 
tures of the world and ts structure or in more recent terms, a5, 
‘search for the nature of the uitmate justifications of Our 
‘Statements about the world itis clea that, neither ease, some 
‘conception of the relation Between language andthe world will, 
be necesary for the metaphysician. Philosophers from Pato to 
‘Wittgenscin have always lnveighed against the treacherous 
fascination of langeage and have pleaded with vs to look st 
‘ings as they re and vot at mere Words. But as the work of 
tven the greatest philosophers amply illustrate, this advice is 
‘easier fo give than to take. Language isthe necessary medium 
‘of philosophical ae of al other communication. Grest perplex: 


‘must make if we aré'to see any of them ast is in itself, une 
affected by its contact with the others. Fr each is inseparably 
{otertwined with the otbers, and the philosophical desire 10 
separate them cuts tx loose from our urval moorings and puts 
‘ur tose8 with oo chart and a0 landmarks, 


"This reference to navigation suggests an analogy that may 
help ue Bere Iti clearly necessary (and, at frst sight, quite 
easy) to dlsingush between those features of a map That 
‘correspond with features of the land tha i mapped by it and 
‘howe thet are features conferred on the map bythe mode of i 
‘Projection and do not correspond simply and staightforwardy 
‘ith any features ofthe land that s boing mapped. For exaae 
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ple, in a map on Merctor's projection, the general shapes and 
Felative postions of the continents are fly diesty repre: 
ented If we could se the whole of South America from aa 
arth satellite, i would look roughly carrot shaped, as looks 
oughly carrot-shaped on Mercator’ map; and on Mercato’ 
‘map, jst as on the surface of the earth, if We move from 
‘Swen to Italy and then continue in the same dlrecton, we 
Shall ative in Africa. Thus, we may come to think thet the 
Correspondence between the map and the earth's surfoce is 
loser than it i, oF more direct than tis, and this wll ead us 
Int errr If we suppose that one inch on the map of Eevador 
represents the same distance on the earths surface as one inch 
fon the’ map of the Sudan, all wil be well But if we suppose 
‘again that one inch on the map of Greenland or of Tasmna 
presents the same distance, we shal be mistaken, There Is 
fystematic distortion of relative sie and detance in a map oa 
Mercator’ projection, Landmasses near the poles are made 
felatively larger and those near the equator relatively smallet 
than they actualy are; Greenland occupies a much greater pro- 
portion af the map than it does of the surface ofthe earth. The 
pines most strikingly steed by noting that on the map 
{the North Pole andthe equator are represented by linesof equal 
length wherese on the surface of the earth the pale ia point 
and the equator is 8 line of approximately 24,000 mies in 
fegeh, 

Tre know and understand the projection, we do not have 
sny serious trouble with a map, and since the projection wat 
deliberately devised, i i ulte easy to come to understand and 
to use t But the modes of projection by which our languege 
portrays the world are not set out for In any elementary 
{loxtbook: and lthough they are human products, they were nat 
deliberately devised by any human beings. It is therefore a 
matter of the most stubborn dificult to know and to expaia 
at what points und in what respects our language does and does 
fot dieety represent the World that itis used to describe. The 
Struggle with this diculty sa very lrge part of the task of 
‘metaphysics. The group of treatises that we know as Aristo's 
‘Metaphysts is petal concerned with this central problem. 

‘Arstotle’s own name for metaphysics was “Test philosophy." 
and his conception of its nature and function is exprested in 
Father aiferent terms from thore [have used so far If we now 
fon to look in ore detal at some of his metaphysical doc: 
{Fines Tahink twill become clear that the diferences of idiom 
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1 merely a superficial disguise for an underlying entity of 
im and scope, We can most conveniently bepin by examining 
the influence on Arstotles thought. of the subject predicate 
{orm of his language. We see in the “Categories” how natural 
‘twas for Aristotle to take as his starting point the fact that i 
a5 in ours, the grammatical form most 
tnd prominently wsed for making sterions about 
the world is that in which an atribute or property, designted 
by a grammatical predicate is eseribed to 8 thing oF substance, 
designated by a grammatical subject. Although he is well aware 
that this grammatical form isnot an ifalible indication that 
the sentence in which fe cocire is making an aserion of this 
type, he sees it as fundamental because he holds tht every 
‘other form af proposition presupposes propositions af ths type 
He accordingly concludes that the world that we describe ia 
guage must have a structure whose baie elements are the 
‘onerete particlar substances of which the subject of these 
Tundameatal propositions are the names, and that everything ia 
the world thats not such a substance must be an effecon oF 
Attribute of such a substance. We shall need to consider later 
‘whether Aristode is justified in his assumptions and eonclu- 
Sons, but tis already clear tha, righty or wrongly, be is pre- 
Supposing afany straightforward correspondence between the 
Structure of his language andthe structure ofthe workd—or, fa 
the terms of our analogy, betweea the features ofthe map and 
the features ofthe landscape, 

“The outline of this picture of the world is simple enough, but 
‘Avistote finds it necessary to complicate the scheme fhe isto 
‘econcile it with other prominent features of language and of 
the World, The word ousia, which is usualy translated as 
“substance” and which is Aristode's word for his concrete 
particular substances, i infact the abstract noun formed fora 
the Greek verb “to be," s0 that “being” or “essence” would be 
1 more literal translation of it Now, Aristotle conceives of his 
Ietaphysial inquiry as «study of ousla or “being” in general 
fd be recognize, and indeed insists, thatthe verb "to be” 
‘sed in many and various ways, not only exstenally and 
predicatively. In Book VII ofthe Metaphysics Aristotle studies 
fe relations and distinctions between these various senses, The 
book is in effect a dalctcal inquiry, in which the reasons for 
snd against a numberof posible candidates forthe poston of 
Drimary substance are consdered, For example, mate, or the 
Uaderying substance, i in sense substance because its of 
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‘the matter that we predicate the qualities that constitute the 
form. Agein, form or essence is substance ina sease, for We 
Know what something iif, and ony if, we know is essence. 
‘The universal and the genus also have some ofthe qualifications 
‘hat we require in what we shall be prepared to regards the 
basi Being that isthe object of our search. 

“This sone of the mor dificult books in the whole corpus of 
Aristotle's works, but Its also one of the most rewarding f, 
the student whose interest in philosophy is more than purely 
historical: and the difculis ae in any ease not so great a5 
ome commenters have made them eut to be, Some have 
failed to recognize the tentative, dialectical, aportic character 
Of this book and have therefore ted to clic from it an ancwer 
fo the qustion "What is substance” that will coms in choose 
Ing one of the posible candidates and woly rejecting ll the 
others. This attempt implies a serious misunderstanding of 
‘Aristotle's sim and achievement. The effect of his discussion, 
‘and probably also its intention, isto exhibit some ofthe formal 
fnaloges between the multifarious uses of the verb "to be." 
Being isan ambiguous concept, but its ambiguities are syste- 
‘matic rather than casual. tis nt merely accidental but een- 
tial tothe structure of the Greck language thatthe verb enal 
and the subjectpredieateseatence-form in which is parts are 
0 often put to work shouldbe ro readily adaptable toa variety 
‘of purposes between which there are siking diferences as wel 
45 Hiking similarities. We have seen that Aristotle's causal 
theory can be understood ata logical framework or structure 
that it elf Sim and fixed tut that may be applied in an ine 
definite variety of contents Sinlary, the stance ateribate 
‘conception isto be Seen as logical framework, always exhibite 
‘ng the same internal structure but capable of being variously 
applied 

"This account is in danger of being as obscure asthe doctrine 
‘tis meant to elucidate. A simpler Hlustation fom another 
Context will elp to clarify We make a sharp distinction 
betpreen means and cad, But it certainty act the cae that 
‘every action we perform must be classified without qualiica- 
‘Son te either'a means or sm ead. A train may be the meant 
by which I tavel to London, and arriving in London is there 
{ore the end to which the ain journey & the meant, but my 
going to London may islf be 2 means to some furtber end, 
‘Sy, that of ooking atthe Elgin marbles inthe British Muscum. 
‘The means-end distinction has the same sense in all the ine 
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stances ofits correct use, and whenever we speak of an end, 
Feimakes sense to ak for the means, and vice versa; but the 
activities or objects that may serve es means or ends are ine 
{nitely various, and What ls now a means may at ancther ine 
be an end, and vce versa, 

‘The same point can be made about the distinction between 
‘cause and effec. To say tht something isa cause or an eect 
{Sto say tht thas an eect ora cause, bat there ae 80 events 
‘which are always and necessarily cauees and never effects, 
for always and necessarily effects and never causes. 

‘Astle himself does give a special status to one particular 
‘use of the subjct-preicate form, namely, tht ia which the 
Subject is particular concrete substance such as.a horse or 
4 satue} and he has been criticized by later philosophers fot 
failing to ee that there fe no necessity forgiving primacy to 
‘this Use. He has been accused, with some plausiality, of reade 
fing into the word itself structore that is suggested by the 
structure of his language but thet need not be supposed 10 be 
the actual metaphysical structure of the world, But many 
tries have made foo much of this objection, and some have 
ven gone so Tar as to say that Aristotle was pacing a Beavy 
‘weight of doctrine on what is "merely an accideat of lan- 
igoage” This extreme acousation overlooks the important fact 
{hat Greek and other Indo-European languages have the struc~ 
tute that they have, aot as the result of « mere accident, but 
‘Because that structure equips them very well fo deal with 
the world as tin terme of the interests and purposes of the 
speakers of those languages. Iti true that Aristotle did not 
now that mong the actal languages of men thre are some 
‘whose structre is very different from that of Greck; and it 
{id not occur to im that, quite apart from the actual case 
there isan infinite variety of posse language structures. But 
his critics forget that ifthe structure of a language bore no 
felation to the nature of the world in and of which itis used, 
‘then it would not be a viable nd effective instrument forthe 
Purposes ofits speakers. Aristotle's metaphysical doctrine is 
fn account of the-world-as-werknow-, and he was right ia 
Supposing that this is closely connected with the world-as-e- 
‘describes His misake consirted in supposing thatthe relation, 
between language and the work is simpler and more direct 
than Its got im suppesing that there is such 2 relation. 

“Aristotle's metaphysis sof the kind which P. F- Strawsoa 

‘se opposed to “revisionary.” He set im: 
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Self to reveal and describe the systematic relations tht can 
Variously be understood as relations between terms in 2 lan- 
guage, between the concepts expressed by the terms, or be- 
{Steen the things or phenomena described in the lsaguage 
‘Recent philosophers have been much concerned. with ques: 
tions aout the relations between grammar and Tog, and 
Dhilosophy and metaphysics or ontology: and these questions 
4re important for us if we wish to understand and deseribe the 
‘ature of philosophical thinking, But in reading a descriptive 
‘taphysiclan lke Aristotle we shall gain litle and lose ite bY 
lunderstanding bis work in any one ofthese three ways rather 
than in eny ether. The structure is te same Whether We thing 
‘of ta linguist, logical, or ontological, just as the course of 
5 game of chess may be exsclly the same whether the game 
4s played with ivory chessmen, with a makeshift set consisting 
fof coins and buttons, with live human beings, of with ao 
physical peces et al 

If Aristotle were to enter into the modern dispute to which 
11am now tefrving, there is ltl doubt that he would describe 
his metaphysial work as ontological rather than as nguistic 
(oF logcel. In Book VI, Chapter 4, he remarks that our cone 
‘cern swith how things are, and not with what we should say. 
But he frequently speaks in the other idioms, often using 
‘what we a8)" a8 an indication of how to answer « pilo- 
sophical question, His treatment of the “coupled terme ike 
“snub” shows how closely connected in his mind, and in fact, 
are the idioms of a language and the things that aze described 
in language. 

‘The conception of metaphysics that T have Mlustrated by 
special reference to the important and central concept of 
being or substance applies also to the other important cone 
‘opis that Aristotle discusses in these books, and all his met 
physical wring is to be understood in the sume spirit. The 
conceptions of potentiality and actuality, and of substratum 
‘and contares,'as well as those of form matter, ficient 
cause, and end that we have met in other contexts are all 
derived from a study ofthe ways in which lmguage-as-we-use 
Icis'applied to the-world-aswe-knowt 

But there are two further topics tht call for separate treat- 
ment: his theory of univers and his theology Asiotes 
dscussion of the so-called "problem of universls™ is one of 
fhe most perennially Interesting parts of his. metaphysical 
work, both because of the importance and the constant re 
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currence of the problem itself and because itis ere above 
fal that we can see how he absorbed and yet transcended what 
Pato had taught him, 

Language and thought would be impossible if the world 
consisted wholly of particular things of which each was unique 
final its features. We cannot speak or think at all without 
attending 10 oF marking connections or similarities between 
{things oF evens, without dividing things Into Kinds or attend- 
lng fo properties that are found in numerically diferent in- 
dividuals. “The problem of universals may be expressed in 
the following questions: “What does it mean to be of a cer~ 

ind?” “What is the nature of the connection between 
8 number of diferent things when they are all of the same 
‘ind?" "What is the justification, if any, for applying the same 
‘word to diferent things; for example, the word ‘mas’ both 
to Socrates and to Calla 

Plato's answer fo this "problem of the one and the many" 
bad consisted in saying thatthe many particular instances tht 
fall under the same geoeral term were all related in the same 
ay toa form. Te form was conceived asa substance existing 
{nits owa right and independently of the particular instances, 
and on Which the instances depended for thir existence and 
‘ature. The forms constitute & real but invisible, intangible, 
Suprascnsble word; they are the substance of which the World 
that we see and touch iss mere shadow. In Shelley's words, 
“The One remains, the Many change and pass” We can 
‘make a particular table that didnot exist before, we can de- 
‘Stroy this or that particular table, and even af particular tables, 
‘but the universal form of table is beyond change and decay. 

‘lato himself, toward the end of his life, had become cone 
‘cious of some of the serious logical dificultis that face such 
‘theory. In the Het part of his Parmenldes, he Sees that ese 
ifealies come to a head in the problem of describing the 
felaton between the form and the instances, If we #3) that 
‘the particulars participate or share in the form, we seem {0 

‘the form's essential and indispensable unity. 
the particulars resemble the form or ae copies 


‘between the members ofthe clase consisting ofthe particulars: 
nd-the-orm, and'so on to a vilowsy iafite regres. (THs 
[S'the difculy that Aristotle Yefers to as “te thid man.") 

‘Aristotle believed that these insoluble problems arose from 
he inital false step of treating the foom as a separate sub- 
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stance, existing in its own right and apart from the particulars. 
‘Only concrete particular things can exist By themselves. TO 
‘ay that Socrates and Callas are both men i not to say that 
‘over and above Socrates and’ Callas there is 2 third thing, 
‘mai, to which they are both related in the same way. Its 
{dood to say that they both have the sume character of form; 
‘but as Aristodle makes clear in his general account of the four 
‘causes, the form of something i nots separate clement ether 
Inside or outside the particular thing ieelf, but ie nature, Te 
fellows, a6 G. E. M. Anscombe has pointed out (in Three 
Philosophers, by G. E.s. Anscombe and P. T. Geach), that 
‘Aristete does not, a5 Is often sald believe In univers In 
ives in Plato's universal ante ret 
‘eduplicaton of the world Is 72> 
duplication of the problem, not a solution of it Tt must also 
bbe empbasied how far Aristotle is from the nominalst pose 
tion that things that are called by the same name have nothing 
in common except that they are called by the same name. 
In thus mediating between ominalism and both Kinds of 
feallam Arstode antiipates some af the Important work of 
‘Wittgenstein on this topic in The Blue and Brown Books and 
the Philosophical Investigation. There i particularly modern 
ng about Arstotl’s remark, ia Chapter 24 of Book Tat the 
"Posterior Analytics,” that ¢ word may have one meaning 
without necessarily referring to one thing. The assumption 
that he is there rejecting is among the prime sources of Plato's 
theory. 

Ts in Book XI ofthe Metaphysics that we find Aristte’s 
main’ account of his theology: Aristotle uses the word 
“theology” for his study of the highest and purert substance, 
nd we shall misunderstand his intentions unless we distegard 
Some of the most important and familar associations of the 
‘word. His God is the ancestor of that "God of the pilor: 
‘ophers and scholars whom Pascal rejected, and as far as any 
‘God could well be from the God of Abraham and of Isa 
land of Jacob. It is true that Ariat urge us to aepre after 
‘that life of contemplation that is Gods life intensely and 
‘ternal but that man can achieve only intermittently and in 
low degree, On thie point, Metaphysics XII most be read in 
‘lose sirocaton with Book X of the Ethics. But in no other 
fespect is the God of Aristotle © God who will satsty the 
‘oligos needs of men. He is an answer to philosophical and 
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‘cosmological problems, rather than an object of worship of a 
Source of spiritual redemption 

“The two main functions of God in Aristotle's pilorophy are 
to account forthe continuous occurence of motion and change 
fnd to provide «principle of unity for the worl. He argued 
that change and motion must be eternal since change 1s ine 
Separable fom time, and itis absurd to peak of anything that 
is "before time” or “after time.” The observable revolution of 
the fixed stars seemed to im to confirm that change was con 
tinuous apd eternal Now, the ultimate source of motion cannot 
‘be something that is itself moved, since its own motion would 
‘eed fo be stributed to some source outie ell. The ultimate 
source of motion i therefore an unmoved mover, and this 
God. He is pure form and pure actuality, for any admixture 
of matter oF poteataty would destroy hs primacy and ine 
‘dependence. In a comparison that reminds us of the Platonic 
fngins of his metaphysical thinking, Aristotle ens the ation 
Sof the unmoved mover to the effect of love of desire, The 
fbject of love isthe cause of change in the lover, without 
lief being changed. Similarly, God isthe object ofthe agpra- 
tions of ther substances but is not himself susceptible to 
‘change of motion. God unifies the worl! by being the ultimate 
‘end foward which other things aspire; he is the pinacle of 
‘Aristoe’s teleological hierarchy. There i only one world and 
‘only one God; for if there were two or more worlds, and 
Consequently two or more Gods, the Gods would have to be 
Sdfereniated by matter and therefore could not be pure form 
‘and ectualty. 
whe ectiity of God is thought, which is che highest activity: 
1nd thought about God himself, for he isthe highest object 
of thought 

‘There is clearly no place in Aristotle's scheme forthe cres= 
tion af the world by God, although the world depends on hia 
45 the ultimate cause of all tht happens within it Some 
commentators have tried to accommodate divine providence 
{nto the scheme, But the tsk fs impossible. In Chapter 10 of 
Book XU Aristotle says that the good in the world is both 
ts immanent order and the perfection ofthe transcendent God, 
but theres no suggestion that God himself is immanent inthe 
‘orld or even that he is avare of anything ouside himself. 
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BOOK I 


1, All men by nature desire to have knowledge. An indica- 
tion of tis ste delight that we take in the senses ute apart 
from the use that we make of them, we take delight in them for 
thet own sake, and more than of any other this is true of the 
sense of sight. For not only whea we want todo something, but 
ven when we fave no intention of doing anything at al, we 

refer sight to practically every other sense. The reason fortis 
that, more than any other sense, it enables us to get to know 
things and it reveals « nomber of diferencer between things. 

‘Animals have senses by nature when they are bora; from 
this, memory develop in some of them, but notin others. Cone 
equently, those animale in whom memory dose develop are 
‘more intelligent and leara more readily than thos in whom it 
‘docs not (Pose that, while they have memory, cannot beat 
Sounds-—bees, for instance, and any other animals that are af 
this Kind—areineligeat but cannot learn; those that have tis 
sense aswell as memory do lear.) Other animals, the, lve by 
Impressions and memories and’ bave only a small share of 
experience; but the human race lives fos by at and by ealeulae 
tions. Experience is produced in mea frommemary, since many 
‘memories ofthe same ting produce th effect of single exper 
fence, Experience seems to be almost the same sot of thing a= 
Science andar: but, infact, it is through experience that science 
Spd art occur among mes, since, as Polos says, “experience 
Produces at, but inexperiace chance.” Art comes into being 
‘hen, from many notions derived from experience, one wai 
‘versal judgment is formed about thins thet are alike. f one 
Jdges that when Callies was sutfering from a particular Mess, 
& particular thing did im good, and thatthe same was the case 
‘wilh Socrates and With many other fnivsduas, thie all Dare 
‘of experience; but if one judges that it does good to all people 
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ffs particular kind, who are thus defined as belonging to a 
‘Single class and who are suffering from a particular iliness— 
hlegmatc or bilious people, for instance, sufering from a 
juraing fever—thie is part of at 
“As far ae goting things done is concerned, experience doce 
‘ot oem fo difer at all rom art infact, we observe that those 
Who have experience meet with more success than those Who 
IBave grasped the principles of the subject without having any 
‘experience. The reason for thse that experince is knowiedge 
of individuals, whereas artis knowledge of universal, and all 
Activites and proceses have to do with individuals. The doctor 
‘oes not teat “man” except accideaaly; he teas Calls oF 
1oFromeone else described in tie way, whois acl 
‘san So, someone bas grasped the principles of 
the subject without having any experience, and thus Enows the 
Universal without knowing the individuals contained ini, be 
‘will often fal in his treatment fori is the individual that has 
Tobe treated. Nonetheless, we do regard knowledge and under~ 
sanding as longing more to art than to experience; and we 
‘epard those who possess a art as wiser than tho Who just 
have experience, on the grounds that in every ease wisdom 
follop on knowiedge, We have this attitude because those who 
possess art know causes, whereas the others do not. Mea who 
fave experience know thats thing isso, but sot why is 0; 
those who Know why a thing sso also now its cause. This 
‘why we regard the master craftsmen in any feld at more do 
serving of respect, more knowledgeable, and wiser than manval 
‘workers: because they Know the causes of the things Belg 
done; the manual workers are like certain inanimate objets 
{Gat they do things without owing what they are doing—Are, 
for instance, buras in this wayr bowever, whereas inanimate 
‘objects do all of these things somehow by nature, manval work 
tr do thom by babi. Thus it is not on the grounds of their 
‘Beater succes in doing things that we judge some people tobe 
‘ser than otbers, but because oftheir grasp of principles and 
Knowledge of causes In general, to, what distinguishes the 
‘an who has Knowledge from the man who does not i the 
ability to teach, and this why we rogard art as being more 
truly knowledge than experience: those Who possess art can 
teach, those who do not cannot. 
Futber, we do not tegard perception by any ofthe senses 
‘as wisdom: yet itis these perceptions that form our most 
Authoritative knowledge of individual things. But they do not 
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‘answer the question “Why? sbout anything they do nt, for 
instance, tll us why fe B hot, only thar it bot 

lis therefore probable thatthe man who fst discovered 
‘ny Kind of at that weat beyond man's ordinary perceptions 
‘was admired by mankind not just because of anything weful 
that there might be in bis discoveries, but aso on the rounds 
that he Was Wise and superior to everyone el. It also 
Probable that, a5 more arts were discovered —some dealing 
‘ith the necessities of lf, others wit its recreations—those 
‘who discovered the recreational ars were thought of a2 weet 
than the others because their sciences were not developed to 
bbe useful Hence, it was when al such sciences had been fully 
eveloped that those ether ones were discovered, those that 

med neither at providing pleasure nor at coping with the 
necesities of life; and this happened frst in thor places where 
people had leisure, Thus it was in Egypt that mathematics was 
Ere organized, since the prietly clas there was left with 
leisure, 

Thave explained Inthe Ethics what the diference is between 
‘sconce:" “ar” and the other terms ofthis Hd. My purpose 
in emberking on thi discussion fr to thow that everyone re- 
‘rards what he calls wisdom st being concerned with fst 
‘auses and principles. Thus, as we have said earlier, the man 
‘with experince is regarded a wiser than those who have jst 
Sensations, of whatever Kid; the man who possesses ap art as 
‘vse than those who just have experience; the master craft 
‘man as wiser than the manuel worker, and the theoretical 
Sciences 26 more important than the productive ones. It iy 
then, clear that wisdom is a science that is concerned with 
ceerain principles nd causes, 


2, Since this is the science about which we are trying to 
find out, we must inquire the kind of causes and principles of 
‘which wisdom isthe science. This will perhaps toeome elaret 
if we look at our own notions about the wie man. 

Ta the first place, we suppose the wise man to know every 
thing, os far as that is possible, although without baviag 
knowledge of every individual, Secondly, we regard as wise 
the man who grasps things that are dificult and not easy for 
‘man to grasp. (Perception is common to everyone 20 it 
‘easy and in po way a mark of wisdom.) Further, with regard 
to every scence, we think a man wiser the mare accurate Beis 
dnd the more be can tell ur about causes, Thea, among the 
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sciences, we bold. one that is desirable forts own sake and for 
the sake of Knowledge to be more trly wisdom dan one that 
is desirable only for what foiows from it and one that ine 
Wolves the giving of directions as more so than any that is 
tubordinate to i for the wise man ought not to be given 
fnstroctons he ought to give them, and Be ovght not to obey 
anyone ee, someone less wise than be should obey him, 
‘Such, then are the notions that we have abot wisdom and 
wie men. To take them in tur, knowledge of everthing 
‘ecesnily tongs to the men who more than aay other as 
{Epowledge of tniverats, since such a man knows in way all 
the fndviduals that are included in them Further, the th 
that are the most universal are pretty well the most dificul 
things for men to get to know, since they are the furthest re= 
‘moved from the senses Then, the most Sccate sciences are 
those tht are most concerned with fret principles since those 
that are derived from fewer principles are more accurate than 
thon that have addition thmetic, for instance, 
‘more accurse than geomet. Again, the science that sui 
Causes is more informative than any otber, since the people 
‘who really give us informstion about anything are those who 


Inowable; for the man who chooses knowiedge for its 0% 
sake wil above all choose what is most truly Knowledge and 
{his & knowledge of whet is most Enowable; and the things 
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re most knowable ae fist principles and esses, since it 
‘through and from these that we gt to know everything else: 
it i not from the particulars that we get to know fst prin- 
ciples, Further, the science that most involves the giviag of 
fetions, and that does so more than any subordinste toi 
{is the one that knows the purpose for which each thing has to 
tbe done, and this purpose f the good ofeach thing, and in en 
what is best in the bole of nature. From all these pnts 
{Etoliows that the name ito which we are inquiring eppbes to 
fone and the same scence! thie mnt be the one that studi 
frst principles and causes, for the good and the purpose of 
things are among these catses. 

"That tis scence i not @ productive one is clear from the 
fiat people who practiced ploropiy. It is trom a fling of 
‘wonder that men start now, and dd iat in the earliest times, 
{o practice philosophy. Originally they wondered about strange 
things that were at hand; then, as they weat forward bit by Bit 
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fn this line of inquiry they got bewildered about larger issues, 
{ike the changes of the moon, the sun, and the stars and the 
origin of the universe. Now the man who isin state of be- 
‘widerment and wonder thinks that he fs ignorant (hence even 
4 man who is fond of myths isin a way a philosopher, since 
4 myth is made up of wonders); so, if t were to escape igno- 
ance that men engaged in philosophy, plainly they were Pur 
fing science for the sake of knowledge, and not for any 
practical purpore Thsis bore out by whet actualy happened. 
[twas when al the nocesitie of life and everything conducive 
tovease and enjoyment were already there tat this hind of 
‘wisdom began to be studied, Plainly, then, we do not study 
It for eny use beyond itself rather, jist asa free man is one 
‘who exists for his own sake and not for anyone else's, s0 we 
‘Study this sclence as the only one that i fee, since itis the 
‘nly one that i studied for ius owa sake. For this reason, one 
‘would be jstifed in regarding the possesion of it as more tha, 
Thoma, since human nature is a many respecte enslaved: 
in this case, as Simonides says, “this privilege would belong to 
God slong” and man should not sstk say knowledge that i 
‘ot at his own level, Indeed, if there is anything in what the 
poets sayand the divine nature is such that i can feel cov, 
{Cis in this case that i s mest Hkely to happen, and that all 
the oustanding people will meet with misfortune. But in fact 
tether is it possible for what i divine to feel envy—rather, 
5 the saying goes, “Poets tell many le"—noe ought we (9 
‘epard any science as more precious than this. For what most 
Gin is also most precious, and only this scence canbe called 
mort divine, on two counts In the fit place a divin science 
Ib one that God himself would most ofall posses; and socand- 
1y, Ris any scence that fs concerned with divine matters This 
stience alone has both these characteristics: God is agreed 
by everytody tobe one of th causes of things and tobe a Sst, 
principle and.s science ike thie would be possessed only by 
‘God, orat last by him more than by anyone ese. Thos l- 
though all other sciences are more necesary than this one, 
‘one is better. 

‘Our state when we possess such a science ought in a way 
to\be the reverse of our state when we embark Upon our iat 
Suiry. For, as 1 have remarked, al men start from wondering 
that ‘things are_as they are—puppets, for instance, or the 
solstizes, or the incommensurabiltyof the diagonal: for iti @ 
source of wonder to all who have not yet studied the cause 
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that anything cannot be measured by its smallest unit, But 
We ought tovcad up in an opposite and, as the saying goes, 
Detter state, 2s people do in these case, when they understand 
‘them, For nothing would cause a geomtriian to wonder more 
than ifthe diagonal were to become commensurable- 

‘We have thus explained the nature ofthe science into which 
werare inguiring end the aim that our ingury and our whole 
investigation should atan. 


3, Its lai, then that it sof ultimate causes that we must 
‘obisin Knowledge, since it is when we think that we have 
‘asped its Hest cause that we say that we know a thing. Now 
‘Seuss are talked of in four diferent ways: one cate i the 
being and essence of s thing, what tis Tor a thing to be what 
ie (for the reason why" thing ie as tf i ltimately 
Feduclble to he defntion, and’ the imate reason why & 
thing is as itis i 2 cause and fist principle); a second & a 
things matter and substratum; a third is the source of its 
‘movement; andthe fourth, the counterpart tothe third, isthe 
Purpose of a thing and its good—for this is the goal of all 
f2neration and movement. We have studied these causes ade~ 
quately in the Piystes: nonetheless, let us review those who 
Btve proceeded before us to the invergation of reality and 
who fave practiced philosophy in the hope of discovering the 
truth. For quite clearly they too talk of certain principles 
find caves go that it will be of use in our presen ingulry that 
they be brought before our notice. Either ‘we shall Gnd 
tome other kind of cause or we tall have more confidence 
inthe ones that I have just mentioned, 

‘Most of those who fist practiced pilorophy thought ofthe 
principles of everything only in the form of matter. What they 
Seclare to be the element and principle of ll that exists is 
that from which all that exists comes, that from which it 
‘originally comes into being and into which tis finally resolved 
‘when it pershes—a thing whose substance persists although 
ib changed in its affections. For this reaon, they do not 
think that anything at all elcher comes into being oF perishes, 
fnce & natural substance of this kind is always preserved. 
ost os we do not talk of Socrates coming into being outright 
‘when he comes to be handsome or musical oof his pershing 
‘when he loses these quale, since Socrates himself persists 
‘sa substratum, so itis with everything else: thee must always 
besome natural sustance ether a single one or several, from 
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Which everything else comes into being while it persist elf 
But they do notall agree about the number and form af such 
principles. Thales, who bepan this Kind of philosophy, says 
hat the principle is water, and this is why he declared that 
the earth rested-on water. He perhaps go thi idea from seeing 
that everything is nourished by whet is wet, and that.cven 
Iheat comes into being from it and lives by i—for what things 
‘come into beig from isthe principle of everything. This was 
‘ne thing that fed him to ths idea, another was the fat that 
the seeds of everything have a moist nature, and that water 
{s'the principle ofthe nature ofall moat things Some people 
think that even those who lived far back ia antiquity, long 
before the present age, and who Were the fist to discourse 
about the gods, held this kindof view about nature. For they 
‘made Oceanus and Tethys the parents ofall tht has come into 
‘being, and sid that what the gods swore by was water, which 
they called Styx: for what ie most precious is what i most 
fancient, and its by what ie mort precious tht people swear. 
‘Whether thi opinion about nator realy isan ancient one 
and does go tack so far is pethaps not clear, but certainly 
‘Thales is sid to have made thie Kind of statement about the 
fist cause. (ippon scarcely deserves to be lased with these 
thinkers because ofthe smallness of his intellect.) Anaximenes 
land Diogenes declare air to be prior to water and make it 
above all the principle of simple bodies. Hippasus of Mets 
pontum and Heraclitus of Ephesus say that it is fre, and 
Empedoctes says that i is four of them, adding earth to the 
‘thre that we have already mentioned; these elements, he holds, 
lalwaye pers, and do not come to be excep in respect to theit 
being many of few through being brought together into 3 unity 
‘or separated out from it Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, who Was 
‘elder than Empedocles although his works were written later, 
‘Says that the principles ae ifnite fa number: all those things, 
he declares, whose parts are of the same kind as the whole, 
Tike water r Bre, come into being oaly in so far a8 they are 
brought together and separated: otherwise they do not come 
int being or perish, they persist forever. 

"From al ths, one might thnk thatthe only cause was that 
which i sad tbe inthe form of matter, Buta these thinkers 
Went forward inthis Way the subject itself gave them guidance 

hd joined in compelling them to seek further. For fall come 
Ingto-be and all perhing does in fact proceed trom one 
thing or even from several why does ths happen, end what i 
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the cause of i? Certinly the substratum docs not cause itself 
te change. Nether wood aor bronze, for instance. the cause 
fof ite own changer the wood does not make a bed, nor the 
‘bronze a statue, something else isthe cause of the change 
‘And in looking for this we are looking for another principle, 
‘which we would call the source of ovement Those who 
originally embarked on this Kind of inguiry, and sab that the 
Substrata was one, Telt no disatstacton with their views; 
bu some of those who say that it sone, as though they we 
defeated by this second inquiry, sy that the one and the whole 
‘of nature are immovable; and ia saying this they ate not refer- 
ing merely to coming-to-be and pevishing (for with remard 
to these, the view is an ancient one on which everyone sgrees), 
Dut to every kind of change as wel, this is the peculaity of 
ther view. None of thase who regarded the substance a5 ane 
ver formed any ides of such & moving cas, except poly 
armenides; and he did so only in so far as he laid dowa 
that there was not just one cause but Ine Way two causes 
‘Butit ie more feasible for those who say that there are several 
substances to talk of a moving cause-—for those, for Instance, 
‘whe make the hot and the cold the substances, oF fre and 
amthfor they make use of fre te being something whose 
‘ature isto move things, and of water, earth, and such things 
‘shaving an opposite nature 

‘After thete thinkers and the search for principles of this 
‘king, since these principles did no seem adequate to generate 
‘the nature of everything that exist people were agin driven 
fn, 251 have sul, by the truth itself to seck the next principe 
orit is oc reasonable thatthe cause of some thing that exist 
being in @ good and fe state, and of others getting into such 
state, should be fre or earth or any other such thing, nor 
{sit reasonable that they should have thought so. And It was 
ot satisactory for so important a matter to be entrusted 10 
Spontaneity and chance. So when someone said that there Was, 
‘2nd in the world, as there isin animals, and that it was the 
‘cause ofall the order and good arrangement of things in na 
{re be scomed s sober man as compared with his predecessors, 
‘who had been throwing out random statements. We know for 
Certain that Anaxagoras adopted these views, but Hermotimus 
(of Clazomenae i credited with having made the satement 
before him. Those who have held such views, then, have fe- 
‘arded the principle in things that exist to be whetever isthe 
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(cause of things being in a good state, 
being imparted to things. 


3d the cause of motion 


6. After the philosophies that 1 have mentioned came 
‘lat's system. In most respects this followed the Pythagoreans, 
‘but it had certain peculiarities that were not shared by the 
Bhllosophy of the Healians 

lato had, frst of ll, cver since his youth been familiar 
‘with Cratylus and with the opinions of Heraclitus, according 
to which all snsble things are aways ina state of fox and 
there can be no knowledge concerning them. This view of 
Sensible objects Plato continued to hold later on, Then there 
‘as Socrates, who was concerning himself with efhies and not 
{tall with nature ob a Whole, but who was nonetheless seeking 
‘iversls in the eld of ethics and was the fist person to 
"pply his mind to definitions. Pato accepted Socrates’ view’, 
bt held that definition must be concerned with other things 
than the objects of sense, since it is imposible for thereto be 
ny common definition of sensible objects because they sre 
waye changing. To these other things he ave the name of 
ideas” and be held tht all enable objects were named aft 
them by virtue of ther relation to them, since those things that 
Share the names of the forms exist by virtue of ther partcpas 
tion in them. In talking of “participation,” he was merely 
changing the ame: the Pythagoreans say that things exist, 
{through thelr “imitation” of numbers, Plato that they do 50 
{through their “participation” in them ust changing the name, 
251 say. But what exactly this participation in or imitation of 
the forms ws, they both alike negleted to inquire, Further, 
in adiion tothe objects of sense and the forms, Plato says 
that in between these there are the "mathematical objet 
‘These difer from the objects of sense in being eternal and im 
‘movable, and from the forms in that there are many of them 
‘Which are alte, whereas each form is unique 

"Since the forms were the causes of everything els Plato 
regarded their elements st the elements of everything tht 
‘exists, Thus, he thought of “the great and the small” asthe 
‘material principle, and "the one” asthe esence. For the aume 
‘ers, he held, come from “the great and the small” through 
pattiipation ia “the one” In eating “the one” as a substance, 
End not as something else that is sald tobe ane, he was s¥ing 
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practically the same asthe Pythagoreans, ashe was, to, when 
he talked of the numbers asthe causes of other things being 
‘what they ere But in making the infinite «pair instead of 4 
Single unt, and in deriving the infinite from “the great and 
the small” he was doing something original, Further, Plato 
says thatthe numbers are spart from the objects of sense, 
‘whereas the Pythagoreans say that things themselves are aurn« 
bers, and they de not place the "mathematical" in Between, 
them. 


“The seperation of “the one” and the numbers from ordinary 
things—as opposed to what the Pythagoreans did—and the 
introduction of the forme were due to. Pat's inquires into 
logic, for his predecesors had known nothing of dialectic; 
‘but his reason for making the other element a palt was that 
the other numbers, apart from the fist ones, could realy be 
{enerated from I. ap from rome waxike materia And yet 
What actually happens isthe reverse, and the Platone-view 
not ressonable: he Platonists make many things from thelr 
‘matter, although thet form generates once ony: but clearly 
‘nly one table comes from one plece of matter, whereas & 
Single man who imposes the form onto it makes many tables. 
‘Therelaton of male to female t similar: the female ls made 
pregnant by one act of fertilization, but the male makes many 
females pregnant. And these phenomena ar imitations of the 
‘ultimate principles, 

‘These, then, were the points that Pleto made about the 
subject Into which we are Ingulring It is clear rom what has 
been said that he made vse of only two eauses, the essential 
and the materia; forthe forms are the eseatl cause f every 
{hing else, and “the one" Is the essential cause of the forms. 
eis ear, too, thatthe underying matte, on which the forms 
are said to be imposed in the case of sensible things, and "the 
‘one” in the case of the forme themesives are a pair—the 
‘eat and the small"; alo that the cause of things being in 
2 good or a bad state is asigned In one case to one of these 
‘laments, in the other to the other, thi is Ike what we sid of 
the inguries of rome of the cali philosophers, such a8 
Empedocles and Anstagorss, 


19. The fist point about those who maintain the theory of 
{orms is ths. In secking to find the causes of the things that 
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fare around us, they have introduced another lot af objects 
{equal in number to them. Its as if someone who wanted to 
fount thought that he would got be able to do s0 while the 
‘objects in question were relatively few, and then proceeded 
to-do #0 when he had made them more numerous. For the 
{orm are equal in aumber to, or at any rate no fewer than, 
the things whove causes the Platoniste were seeking when they 
turned from them to the forms For inthe ease of every sub 
Stance thee is something that shares its name, end this is 
true, too, in ll other cases where one term can be applied 10 
‘many things: it applies both to things in the world around Us 
ad to things eternal 

Further, the existence of the forms is not made evident by 
any ofthe arguments by which we try to prove i: from some 
‘of them, nothing necessarily Tollows; according to others, here 
wal be forms even of things which we do aot believe have 
thom. For according to the arguments based on the science 
‘there will be form of all the ebjects of sciatic Knowledge 
according tothe argument based on one term applying to many 
‘things, there will be forms, too, of negations; and according to 
the argument which points out that we can think af something 
‘even when it hus perished, there wil be forms of perishable 
things, for of these, too, we retain an impresion. Then, ofthe 
‘more rigorous arguments, some invlve there being forms of 
Telatonal terms, of which We say that there is no class on Is 
‘own, wherear others mention the “third man” In genera, the 
rguments about the forms demolish views whose truth we are 
‘more anxious to maintein than the existence of the forms 
‘One consequence is that it wll aot be the pir tha x primary, 
‘but number; ancther, that relational terms wil be prior to ine 
‘dependent ones; and there areal the other views which people 
have held through accepting opinions about the idess, ony to 
find themesives in contradiction with the fst principles Of 
the theory. 

Further, according tothe view which leads us to say thet 
thor ae ideas, not only will here be forms of substances, but 
fof many other things, too, Forti nat only about subetancee 
that a single conception can be formed, but about other things 
5 well, and the scence, too, have other things besides sub 
‘tances as their objects; and there are countless other conse- 
‘Quences of this Kind. But according both to logical nccesty 
dnd to the views held about them, ifthe forme are such that 
they con be participated in, there must be forms only of sub> 
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stances, For thing donot participate inthe forme accidentally 
ther, things must participate in each form in a way diferent, 
from that in which something is asserted of a subyect. What 
mean is this, for example: anything that participates in 
oubleness participtes, too, in everlstingness, but ony acc 
‘dentally since ite only accidentally thatthe double f eternal 
‘Ths the forme will be substance. And the same words must 
Indeate substance both here and there: otherwise, what Wi 
itmean to say that theres something apart from the things that 
e bere oF to talk of the single unit set over the many 
particulars? If the ideas and the things that participate in thera 
have the same form, there will be something shared in com 
‘mon by them. For why should there be a single identical pair 
commen to ll the perishable peirs, end to all those Which 
though etemnal are multiple, any more than one tha is common 
bothto this pa ult and to any other individual pair? Buti 
the ideas ‘and the things thet participate in them do nat have 
the same form, they willbe sharing no more than a name; and 
their similarity to each other would be like thet between 
Callas anda it of Wood, if one were to call them both “man” 
‘without looking for anything really in common between ther. 
"Bot one ie most ofall bewildered to know what contrition 
the forme make either to the sensible things that are sternal 
‘or to thowe that come into being and pies for they a 
the eause oftheir movement or of any change in them. They 
weno help either towards the knowledge of other things, 
Einoe they sre not the subrtance of there other things—they 
‘would bein them if they were: nor do they contribute to their 
Existence, atleast not so long as they are not inherent in the 
things which participate in them. If they were inherent, they 
right seem to be causes, in the way that whiteness isthe catse 
fof'a white thing’s being white by being mixed init But this, 
frgument, which was Used frst by Anaxagoras and later by 
Endexus and others, only too easy to dispose of: one can 
readily produce many objections to such a view that make it 
‘quite untenable. Nor do ther things derive from the forms 
Ib any of the other ways that they have usually been sald to. 
‘To say that the forms are patterns and that other things par~ 
ticipate in them isto talk in empty phrases and to utter poetic 
‘metaphors, What i i that works by looking towards the eas? 
eis posable for anything at all that is like something else to 
exist or to come into being without its being modeled on thet 
‘ther thing: whether Socrates did or did not exist, someone 
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ould stil be born who was ik him, and clearly this would 
Se'equally true even if Socrates were immortal Thea There 
Wit be several patteros, and thos several frm, fr the same 
{hing in the cate of man, there willbe the form of animal and 
{he form of biped at wells the form of man himself, Further, 
the forms wil not be ptteres only for sense bjess but 
to for themselves; the gens, for istane, which contsns 
Speies, or forms, willbe t pattern for them, and thus the 
‘Sime thing wil be both pattern and copy. 

"Again, k woul seem imponible forthe substance and that 
of which its the substance tobe separate, Then how can the 
fear be substances of things even though they are seperste 
from then? Yet this how they are described in the Phaedo: 
‘he forme are sai tobe the cats of things exting od com 
fing into being. But even if there are forms, the things that 
ortcpateinhem Go not come into being snes tere 
{omething to impart movement to them, wheress many oer 
thing, ike houses and rings, come into beng well, of which 
‘we ny that there are no forms, Cleary, then, ts pose for 
Snybing eho both fo est and to come int ting for the sme 
Kind of causes es those that apply to the tings that we have 
jm mentioned, 
Further, ifthe forms are numbers, how can they be the 
cans of things? Is t because diferent things ae diferent 
Sumters? Is one aunber, for fnstance, “man,” another "Soe= 
fates” and another "Callas"? Even if thi 50, bow does 
‘Rake the sombere the estoes ofthese people? Nor wilt 
make any diference for the numbers to be eternal and the 
people not, But perbaps numbers, are causes, because things 
ere are ration between numbers, ke a munca concord But 
fn that case there is clearly some single class of things of 
Which they are ratio, And if ere this someting, which 
Jn fac the matter, clearly even the numbers themselves will 
‘be ratos between one thing and anther. I mean, for istane, 
{at i Calan is Tato between the numbers of fro, earth, 
water, and ait, the idea oo. will be a numerical ratio with 
ertsn other things forming its substratm? andthe form of 
‘aa, whether or not itis na sense a number, wil nonetheless 
really be a ratio between aumbers and not's number ‘self, 
Bor are these grounds for regarding any idea a3 number. 

‘Farber, from maay numbers one nuber comes ino being: 
bout how eta one form come from many forms? But f numbers 
{dono some from umes, bu irom te consitoents Of Bure 
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‘er—the constituents, for instance, of ten thousand —what 
‘bout these unite they areal ofthe sume hind, many strange 
onsequences will follow, but to too if they are not al of th 

te kind, eter each individual Unit ke every othe, ofeach 
troup of units ike every group. How can they difer from 
Eich other, if they have ho qualities? Sich a view is neither 
‘easoable nor consistent with the way in which we conceive 
of units 

Further, it necessary to setup a separate class of nume 
‘ers with which arithmetic deals, gute apart from the inter= 
‘diates of which some talk. Bu How can these intermediates 
txist? From what principles can they come? And why should 
there be intermediates between what isin the world around 
Uh and the tea! numbers? 

‘Then, each ofthe two units fn “the pat must drive from 
another pair, which i prior to them, Yet this is imposible. 
‘Aso, why should number taken together be onc? 

Th adation tothe points which T have made, if the units 
are diferent from each other, they ought to Be described in 
the way in which those thinkers desribe the elements who 
Sy that they are two or four in number. For none of these 
plilosophers describes the thing that isn common to them— 
dy, for instance—as the element: but whether or not there 
Such a thing in common, ike body, they describe the elements 
5, say, are or earth, But the Platonins talk an if the one 
srere of the sume kind ass parts, ike fire oF water if ht 
to, then the numbers wll not be substances. But if "the on™ 
something on its own and fa'apincple, clearly the term 

one” is being ted in 8 numberof diferent ways, otherwise 
the view is impossible. 

in our dese to refer substances back to fst principles, we 
derive lengths from "the short snd the Tong”=—dhat is rom 3 
particular instance of "the great andthe smal plane surfaces 
from "the broad and the arrow" and solid bodies from "the 
4eep and the shallow." But how ean a plane surface contain 

line oF 2 sold body contain a line and a plane surface? 
"Broad and narrow” are ofa diferent genus ffom "deep and 
shallow.” So, clearly, jos af Number cannot be contained In 
‘any of these—since “the many and the few” area diferent 
{Een from them-=none ofthe genera can be contained ina 
{Sts suecesors On the other hand, nether can “the Mat” be 
the snus in which “the deep” i contained: it could, a slid 
body would be a plane surface, Then how wil pats come © 
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be contained in things? Plato indeed even used to contest the 
‘existence of this gequs of thgs; he regarded it as just a 
rometricia’s hypothesis The timate principle of a ine— 
End this was a pot that he would often make—he would call 
“the indiviibie Hines." Yet there must be some limit to these; 
and thus the same argumeat which leads us to say there 

Tine must alo lead us to say that there isa point, 

‘in general, foo, although philosophy seeks the cause of 
visible things, we have ignored thi and say nothing of the 
Cause whichis the source of change in things) and when We 
think that we are giving some account of the substances of 
things, we are In fact merely saying that there are ether sub> 
stances, and our account of how they are atthe same time 
the substances of things here is meaningless becatise, ase sid 
catlier, “participation” meane nothing at all. And as for what 
‘we saw carer to be the cause of the sciences, which makes 
all mind and all nature active, on this the forms do net touch 
tall although we maintain that iti one of the frst principles 
(Of things; instead, with the thinkers of the preseat day, Dhi= 
Tosophy has become just mathematics although people main- 
tain that mathematics should be studied only for the sake of 
ther things. 

‘Again, one might think that this underying substance was 
cof's rather mathematical Kind; one might suppose that things 
Tike "the greet and the small” were such as to be asserted of 
substance and matter, and to be distinguishing characteristics 
ff them, rather than being matter themselves. For that is 
‘what the natural philosophers say of “the rare and the dense,” 
that they are the primary difereatiating characteristics of te 
substratum, since they involve excess and deficiency. The, 
‘with repard fo movement, i “the great and the small” are 
‘movement, clearly the forms will be moved; but if they are 
‘ot where bee movement come from? In thie way the whole 
inquiry into nature is done away with. Further, what seems 
easy (o prove, that everything it one, in fact taras out not 
to be sot even if one grants all their assumptions, and makes 
forms of every class of things, one does not establish that 
everyting is one, but only that there isa “one itself and not 
vee ths will folow unles you prast thet every universal is @ 
‘lass, whichis impossible i some cases, Nor is there any so- 
count ofthe things that come after numberslengths, planes, 
nd solids—of bow they exist, or how they can exis, of What 
ores they have. They cannot be Foti, since they are aot SU 
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bers they cannot be intermediates, since they are not “mathe- 
ratials™ and they cannot be pershable things; rather they 
{urn out to be another, fourth, class of things 

Tn general, we cannot fad the elements of the things that 
exist without previously analyzing the ways in which they are 
Suid toon, especially when we are inquiring in this way 
into what Kind of elements things are made of. It is impossible 
to decide whet “action,” “sulfering,” or “straightness” are 
‘made of; if this is possible at al, itis only so with repard to 
Substances. Thus, it i false to look for cements of ll the 
‘things that there are, orto suppose that one hss found them. 

‘How could one lear the elements of everything? Plainly 
‘one could not have any preliminary Knowledge before one 
‘Started Ite posible for a'man who learns geometry to know 
othe things before he starts, but he knows nothing in advance 
fhe obit ofthis particule scene, or of what be gag 
fo leurs: and it isthe same with all the other sciences. So, 
there is some science of everything, of the Kind that some 
people say, the man who learas it must start off knowing 
‘othing at ll beforshand. But all lering proceeds eniely 
‘oF perally by means of things that ae previously Known. This 
ig tue of learning through demonstration and of learning 
through deition (since one must now beforehand the terms 
fof which the deflation is composed, and they must be falar 
to one; and ite the same with lesming by induction, But if 
{in fact this science should turn out tobe innate its astonish 
ing that we should posse: the best of all sciences without 
realizing i 

‘Then how is one to know what things are made of? How 
ill become clear? This, to, involves dificultes. One might 
Bhave doubte about it as ane does about some sylable. Some 
people say that za is made up of s and d and a, others that it 
{5 saute seperate sound, composed of nothing that is aeady 

"Aza, how can one know the objects of the senses without 
having senses? Yet one ought to be able to, if everything is 
‘made-up of the same elements, inthe way in which complex 
Sounds are made up of their own elements. 
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1, The study of the truth is in one way ca 
dificult An indiation of thie i that no single person can 
fdequately understand i, although it cannot be the ease that 
everybody fails to it upon it Everyone has something to ay 
‘about nature; and even though one person's individual con- 
tribution is of tle or no aecount, from all our joint con- 
tributions something sutetantal emerges, Thus, i thie study 
Sscoms to correspond with our proverb “Who can miss the 
gate?” in that sense iis easy. But the difficulty of the subject 
[S shown by our being able to gsin some grasp of tas 2 whole, 
but not of any particular part of Ie Perhaps, since diiclty 
can be of two kinds, the catse of it here lies not in the content 
fof the subject but in ourselves; forthe intellectual faculty of 
four souls reacts tov what are by nature the brightest of ll 
things, a5 bats eyes react to daylight. 

"But itis not only to those whose opinions we may share 
that we should be grateful, bot also to those who have dealt 
‘with the subject more superficially. They, too, made a eon- 
{ibution by forming in us a disposition for the subject. If 
there had been no Timatheus, we should have missed a great 
deal of music; bu if there ad been no Phrynis, there would 
fave been no Timotheus I is the same with thore who have 
{alked about truth, From some we have received certain opin~ 
fone others have been the causes of their being in postion 
to hold there opinions. 

tis quite right for philosophy to be decribed asthe knowl- 
‘edge of the truth. Truth is he sim of a contemplative ody, 
scion that of a practical study; for even if practical men do 
‘dy the sate of thing they do not study is cause for is 
fovn sake, but for same immediate and relative purpose. We 
dao now the rth about anything witost knowing ie 
(ure and in every ‘cole that thing more than any otbet 
Dotsesce's quality that causes other things to share its name 

36 
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land charecter; fire, for instance, Is of all tings the hottest 
ft is the cause of heat in everything els Hence, too, that 
{hing isthe truer that causes thing subordinate to it to be ue. 
‘Therefor, the fst principles of things that exist forever must 
be ofall things the truest. They are not just sometimes true, 
‘or is anything else the cause of their being: rather, they ae 
the cause of the being of everything ele. Thus, cverything 
‘has as moh truth as it has being. 


‘3. Our attude towards what we listen to ie determined by 
‘our habits. We expect things to be suid in the Way In which 
tre are accustomed to talk ouredves, things that are sd ia 
‘tome other way do not soem the same at ll but seem, rather, 

omprehensible and strange because of thelr unfamiliarity, 
for itis what is familar that we find comprehensible. Tae 
power that familarty possesses shown by the laws, there, 
because of habit, the mythical and childish elements in them 
camry more wight than does our recognition of them for what 
they ae. Some people wil not listen to anyone who docs not 
{alk i the manner of a mathematician, others wil pt Tstea 
to anyone who does not use iustrations, otbers agin expect 
{2 poet to be adduced as an suthorty: Some people want 
Fgorous treatment in everything, Wherees others are anno¥ed 
by it ether because they cannot follow it or because of its 
pettiness; for rigorousness does cary with it something that 
fakes some people fel that in arguments, jst ae in business 
{ansctons, fs rather liberal. 

“Thus, one needs already to have been educated inthe wey 
to approach each subject: it would be strange tobe inquiring 
Sst one and the same time into a science and into the way ia 
Which it should be acquired, for it is not easy to grasp ether 
‘of these things even on its own. We must not look for rate 
‘matical rigor in every subject, but only in those feds where 
there is no matter involved. So itis not the right way 40 a+ 
proach nature since all nature presumably coataine mater. 
‘We must then, frst of all inguire what nature is since la this 
‘way it will become clear what natural science is about. 
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41. There is a science that studies being qua being, and 
the ‘attributes that belong to It by virtue of Ws being itself 
‘Thie science is diferent from all thoee that are sid to de 

‘merely with a part of being None of the other sciences makes 
‘universal inquiry into being que being; they cutoff = bit of 
being, and then stay its ttributes—the mathematical scences, 
for stance, do thi. But since we are seeking forthe frst 
principles andthe ultimate causes, plainly itis of some nature 
Considered just as self that they must be causes So if those 
who looked for the clement: of everything that there is were 
Jn Tectloaking for these frst principle, the elements of beng 
must be elements of it qua being, not accidentally. Hence, we 
{oo must understand the elements of being qua being. 


4. There are some people who, as we have sald, both mat 
tin that the sume thing ean be and not be and say that Is 
possible to hold this view. Thi isthe view of many who sty 
Bature, We have assumed here that iti impossible for the 
Same thing to be and not to be atthe same tine, and on the 
thas of this we have shown that ofall principles tie is the 
[ast open to question. Some people, through their lack of edt- 
Cation, expect this principle, to, to be proved; for it does 
‘how a lack of education not toknow of what things we ought 
to sock proof and of what we ought not For itis altogether 
Iimposite for there tobe proofs of everything: if there were, 
‘one would go on to ininty, so that even So one would end up 
Without a proof; and if there are some things of which one 
should not seek proof, these people cannot name any dst 
principe which has that characte more than this, 
However, the impossibility of a thing both being and not 
being ean be proved by refutation, i enly one's opponent saya 
‘8 
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something. If he says nothing, itis absurd to seck to give an 
fSccount of the matter to. man who cannot himself give an 
{ccount of anything: for insofar ashe is already Ike this such 
‘man is no better than a vegetable. Now, the dflerence that 
1 maintain between proof by refutation and straightforward 
proof is this a man who proves a thing seems to ask fr the 
Teal premise tobe granted; but when someone ebe produces 
the premise, then we have refutation, ot proof. Ina soch 
‘matters, the right way to start i not to ask one's opponent 19 
Sy that something is oF isnot so (since ths might be thought 
to be begging the question), but rather to ask him to s2y 
‘something that has meaning both for himself and for someone 
Clie, For this he must do i bei to say anything at all. Other= 
‘ise, he could not engage in discussion elther with hire. oF 
With anyone else. But if he grants this Fequest, proof wil be 
possible as there will aleady be something deflaed The Te- 
Sponstiity, however, then rests not with the man Who is 
Conducting the proof but with the man who is accepting it 
For while he is trying to do away with reason, he is also ac 
cepting it Furthermore, the man who males this concession 
thes conceded tht something is true quite independently of the 
rocest of proof. 

‘Firsly, then tis much is clearly true: thatthe phrase “to 
be" or “tot tobe" means something definite, so that not every= 
thing can be both ins given state and not ina given rate. 
‘Then, we would allow tht “man” means one thing only—let 
‘be “two footed animal” What mean when I say tat some 
thing “means one thing” is this: if man ig such and such, thea 
for anything that is # man that fs what being a man wil be, 
[Nor dees it make any difference if someone says that a Word 
‘means more than one thing, provided the meanings are limited 
fn aumter; for each diferent account could be given a difer- 
‘at name. I refer to cases where, for instance, one might say 
tfat""man” meant not one but many thing, and that "cvor 
{ooted animal” was the sccount of one of them, but that there 
‘were many others, though they Were limited in number, thea 
fone could apply a particular name to each different account. 
Tehowever, ths were not the case, and one were to say that 
‘word had an infinite number of meaning, then plainly there 
{ould be no acount of anything: for to mean-no single thing 
12'to mean nothing: and if words mean nothing, there is 
end to discussion between people and, indeed, really to rele 
tion with oneself. For itis ot possible to thik without think 
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ing of some single thing: and if iis possible to think of this 
single thing. it must be given a single name. 

Tet us assume then, as We suid at the outset, that a name 
‘means Something. and means just one thing. Tels then not 
possible for "being a man” to mean the same as “not being a 

if "man means not only something that can be at 
{buted to only one thing, but means also jst one thing ise. 
(For we do not expect everything that can be attributed to one 
thing also to-mean just one thing, if tht were so, "musical 
‘Nhe and “man mould all mean one thin, so that al things 
‘would be one, since they Would share the same definition) 
rw not be possible either, fors thing tobe and not tobe the 
same thing, unles one talking ambiguously —as, for istan 
if what we call "an were to‘ called by others "not man.® 
But our problem le not whether itis posible forthe sume thing 
fo be and not fo be man in name, but whether its possible ia 
fact If"man’ and "notman” do not mean diferent things, 
plainly “not being 2 man” will aso be the sume es “being = 
‘an” so that "to be man” will be "to be Rot-man,” since they 
Wil be one, (That is what "Being one™ means, being Ike 
“cloak” and “zazment," with one and the same account being 
given of both) So that if these two are one, “being man” and 
eing not man” will mean one and the sme thing. But ia 
fact it bas ben shown that they mean diferent thing 

Te is then, necessary, if te true to say of anything that it 
is man, for that thing tobe a two-foted animal (for that was 
What “man” meant). And if this is necessarily tre, It not 
then posible forthissame thing not to be a twe-footed animal 

for something to be" means: 
“iis impossible fr it not to be"). So it snot posible fort 
be true tose atthe same time that the same thing both fs and 

‘The same argument apples to “aot being man.” “Being 
rman’ and "not being man” must have diferent meanings if 

‘have diferent ones, For "ot 
being man” is much more an opposite of "being man” than 
"being white" isso that t must have a meaning diferent from 
i But If someone says that "white" means one and the same 
thing as "man then we shall be saying exactly what was sald 
farlersand everything, not just oppoate, will be one. Tf, Howe 
ver, ths snot possible, what we have maintained doc follow, 
provided only that our oppanent answers the question. 
‘Butif our opponent replies to our simple question by adding 
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‘the denial tothe assertion, he fs not answering the question, 
For there is nothing to stop the same thing being "man” and 
“white” and an immence number of other things; But, none 
theless when someone asks whether It is true or not t0 say 
that this or that sa man, one's answer should have one mean 
fing, and one should not add that he i also white and large. 
is impossible to go through alla thing's accidental attributes, 
Snce they are infinite ia number; and & man should go ether 
{through all of them of tough none. Even, therefore, if the 
Same thing were on innumerable occasions man and not man, 
‘one should follow the same rue: endif romeone take whether 
this or that Is man, one should not answer that he is at the 
Same time not man unless one if going to go through all the 
‘ther accidental things that he i or snot And ifone does 
tha, one isnot engaging in discussion, 

"Those who maintain this view utterly do away with sub- 
stance and essence. For they must necessarily say that every= 
thing a accidental stitute and that there ie no such thing 
4S beings man or an animal essentially. For if there i such @ 
thing as being a man essentially, this will not be the same as 
being nota man oF as not being a man (although itis these 
Which are is negations); for there was only one thing that 
being esentiely a man Indiated, and that was the substance 
‘of something. And by indicating the substance of something we 
‘ican that is essence is that and nothing else; end if for that 
Substance‘being esentlly a man isthe same eiter a esea> 
tally being not 2 man of ae estentially not being 2 man, the 
essence wil be something ele; thus they wil have to admit 
{hat there cannot be any account of the substance af anything, 
bot that al tributes are socidental, Por this isthe ditinction 
between substance and accident! “white” fe an accidental t= 
‘eibute of “maa” because man i white but not esentially 20, 
But if all things are said to be accidental, there will be no 

mary subject for them—if, that, what fs aceideatal always 
fndieates something being aserted of a subject. The process 
‘would necesarily go on to infinity. This, however, is impose 
SHblg; no more than two accidents can’be combined. One 
‘accident isnot the accident of another except insofar as both 
re accidents of the same thing. T mean, for instance, that 
Shite" “munca” and “muict” i white snfar ac bot 
fare accident of man, nti notin this way, that through 
theit both being accidents of something cee; that Socrates is 
‘musical Some things are said to be accdeotal in that way, 
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others in the way that “white? is said to be an accident of 
Socrates: but in the case of things said to be acidental in the 
later way, one cannot produce an latte series of accidental 
attbutes by saying for instance that there willbe something 
fsocidental fo "white Socrates.” For no unt comes into being 
{rom all these terms, Nor will anjthing—such a5 “musical” — 
bbeaseidental to “white” For “muscal* i no more an accident 
‘of “white” than “white” Is of "muses" and we have already 
“istinguished between whats accidental in thie way and what 
‘accidental in the way that "musical fs aceidental to "Socrates." 
Tithe case of sesidents ofthis latter kind, no one acident can 
be acidental to anyother: ts ony with things that are acc- 
ental inthe other way that this can happen. ‘Hence, we 
cannot Say that everything is accidental, So, on the bass of 
rgament of this Kind, too, there will be something that 
fndestes substance, And we have shown that if this is 30, 
{tig impossible for contradietory assertions to'be made of i 
atthe sme time 

Further if all contradictory assertions made about the same 
thing ae trae all hing wil clearly be one, A tire, a wall, 
fnd a man will ll be the same thing, itis possible to assert 
for to deny anything of everything—as indeed must happen 
‘vith those who maintain the view of Protgoras. For if anyone 
{inks that man ie not a trireme, according to their theary he 
Clearly isnot one: but inthis case he also will bea wireme, 
It'the contradictory statement is also true. Thus the situation 
described by Anaxagoras arses—"All thinge are together" 
So that no single thing truly exists. These people, then, seem 
tobe talking ofthe indeterminate; and although they think that 
they are talking of what is they are infact talking of what 
fot. For the indeterminate ie what is potentially but not 

ually. But they mist maintain that everything ea be eth 
ssserted or dened of everything. For it would be strange if 
‘own denial were true ofeach thing, Dut not the denial of some- 
thing else that was not cue of if mean, for instance, chat if 
ie istrue to say of man that he is not man, itis clearly also 
true to say either that he isa trireme of that he i not one, 
If, then, the assertion that he isa triteme is rue, the deal 
that he ie one wil necessarily also be so; and if the assertion 
that he is one Is not tue of him, the denial that he & one 
will atleast be truer of im than the denial that he i « ma 
If, the, the denial that be i aman is true of bm, soil the 
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denial that be is a trieme be; and if that is true, the assertion 
{hat be is one wil be true, too. 

“These consequences, thea, follow from maintaining this 
view. In addition, i sno longer necesary either to assert of 
{o-deay a thing For if ite tre to say tha be is both man snd 
‘ot man, it is clearly also tre to say that he is either man nor 
‘ot man. For the two assertions each have ther denial o, if 
there is one assertion formed out of the two, there wil 
‘be one denial opposed to it. 

‘Porter, either ther view is true of everything —and a thing 
fs both white and not whit, bath exsteat and aot existent, 
and similarly wit all ech asertions and deails—or itis not 
{ive of everything, but only of tome things and not of others. 
Fits aot true of everything, then the exceptions willbe ad- 
‘ited as such Buti ts true of everything, then citer is all 
Cases where assertion is possible denial wil be possible, and ia 
fl cases where denial is possible assertion wil be posible; ot 
in all cases where assertion is possible denial willbe posible, 
‘but assertion will not be possible inal he cases where denial 
{possible Ta the latter ease, there Will be something that 
‘definitely & not, and-this will be a firm belief; and if the fact, 
that i is not i defaitely known, the opposite assertion will 
bbeeven more clearly Enown, But if one can equally assert all 
that one can deny, either one mst be speaking truly when 
fone divides the trims and says, for instance that this is white 
Sd that this snot white or one must aot If one is not speak 
ing uly whe one divides the terms, one is notin fact making 
these assertions, and nothing exsts—but then bow can What 
‘does not exist speak of 


‘and their contadictories will ll be the same thing: fr if one 
an make these assertions alike of eveything, noone thing wll 
‘fer from any ether, for ft does difer, twill be true and 
‘gue. Similar, even if is posible to speak truly when one 
‘ivides the tema, the consequence that we have just mentioned 
follows; in addition, everyone would be speaking uly and 
‘everyone Would be speaking falsely, and eur opponent hiaselt 
‘Would be admitting that be himself was speaking falsely. At 
the seme time it ie clear thatone cannot engage in any inquiry 
‘about anything with such © man, since be i saying nothing 
Forte is saying nether that things are ina particule state nor 
that they are net in a particular state, but that they both are 
land are not ini Aud thea agaia he denies both these sate= 
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‘ments, saying that things are nlther in a particular state nor 
fot tn it If he didnot do this, he would alreedy have made 
ome definite statement 

‘Further, if, whenever an assertion i true its denial is false 
and, whenever a denial is true, the assertion of what i denies s 
false its not possible truthfully to assert and to deny the 
same thing. But people might say tht this to beg the very 
‘Guest that a sue 

‘Again, i the man who supposes tht things either are or are 
‘ot ins particular state mistaken, andthe man Who supposes 
that they both are and are not correct? I the ater is correct, 
Wwhet isthe pont of saying thatthe nature of the things that 
‘xist fe such and such? But if thie man i not right, but more 
"ight than the man who bolds either of the other views, things 
are alreedy in some particular state: and this last statement 
[true without being atthe same time not true aswell. Buti 
ll men alike soy both what is false and what is true, the 
man who holds thir view will nt be abe to speak or make 
ny utterance; for he is at one and the same time saying that 
{hii 9 and tht itis not. Andif e holds no opinion, But st 
the same time thinks and does ot think things to beso, what 
“ference is therebetween im anda vegetable? This above all, 
‘makes it clear that no one really has this attiude either among. 
those who maintain this view or among the est of mankind 
Why does &'man walk to Megara instead of staying quietly 
sere kwh Ne ins that he ght t mak tere? Why 
oes he not walk one moraing straight into a well ors ravine 
Why i he instead so. manifestly eautios, thus shoving that 
te doce not think fling ins both good and not good? Clearly 
he regards the one course as the better and the oer 36 not 
‘And it he does this, he must regard one thing 38 man, another 
‘5 not man, one thing as sweet, another 3s Rot sweet For be 
is not secking everything equally or regarding everything 2© 
‘qual when, thinking it beter to drink water or to see a man, 
he proceeds to look for them. Vet he ought soto have regarded 
them if the same thing Were allke a man and not a man. But 

‘we have said, there is nobody whois not manifestly careful 
fo avoid some things and not others, So everyone, it seem, 
floes suppose that things are in a definite stat, at east with 
opaed to what i Better spd what ie worse, if notin every 
Fespest If they do_so_on the basis of epinion rather than 
Knowledge, they should pay that much mare attention to the 
‘uth, just sa sick mam has to pay more attention to his health 
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than « bealthy one, For the man who has mere opinions is 
‘ot ina healthy state, with regard tothe truth, as compared 
‘ith the man who has knowledge 

‘But, however much things may be both in a given state and 
‘ot init diferences of degree are inherent in the nature of 
things. We would not say that two and thee were equally even 
‘aumbers or that the man who thought four was fve and the 
‘man who thought four was a thousand were equally mistaken, 
they are not equally mistaken, clearly ope of them ses 50, 
and so is saying what is right more than the other. If then, 
‘Shoge true” means “nearer the ruth," there mst be some truth 
to which what i trove is nearer And even if there ie no such 
truth, we already have something that is Srmer and more 
genuine, and we are fre of the extreme view that prevents out 
Getning anything with our intellects. 


5. The doctrine of Protagoras, too, springs from this same 
‘opinion, and the two alike must be cither both true or both 
alse. For if all opinions and appearances ate true, everything 
‘must beat once tru and false; many people hold views which 
Ate opposed to one another’, and they regard those who old 
diferent opinions from their own ae mistaken; and thus the 
Sime thing must both be ad aat be. On the other hand, If this 
last proposition is true all opinions must be true For those 
‘who are mistaken and thove who are right hold opposite views: 
I, then, te facts correspond to these opposite views, ever 
‘vill be rght. eee pi ice 

It's plain, then, that both these views spring from the same 
attitude of mind. But one should not always adopt the same 
‘iethod fo meet these arguments. Some people ead to be met 
‘with persuasion others with compulsion. The ignorance Of 
those who have adopted this view oUt of bewikderment is easly 
cured) itis not with their arguments but with thelr mental 
stjude that one has to make contact. But those who merely 
{alk for the sake of argument must be cured by refutation of 
their actual words and utterances, 

“Those who are in a state of complete bewilderment have 
been Ted fo this opinion by observation of the scasble World, 
‘They believe that contradietories and opposites can be true at 
the tame tine because they see opposites coming info being 
from the same thing I, then, they argue, 1 & ot posible 
for what is not to come into being, the thing must have beea 
there beforehand, being both opposites ale, as Anaxagoras 
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says when he tals of everything having teen mixed in every- 
thing. abd Democritus to; for he says that the empty and the 
full are present alike in every part of things, and yet thatthe 
fone of them is “what ie" and the other is "what fs not” To 
‘those who base their opinions on these considerations we shal 
Sy that In one Way Gey are quite right ia what they say, but 
Jn another they do not understand, For there are two ways in 
‘Which one tals of what: in one way iti posible Tor some= 
thing to come into being out of what is not in another way 
{tis ect posible: and it posible forthe same thing to be 
“being” and "not being” atthe same time, but notin the same 
reopect. For itis possible forthe same thing to be potently 
to opposites, but not actually. We shal, further, ask them 10 
boliowe thet there is another ind of substance among the 
things thet exist, in which neither movement nor decay nor 
birth s present at al 

Tels, similarly, from an observation ofthe sensible world that 
some people have been Ted to the view that truth is concerned 
With appearances. They do not think it right forthe truth of 
4m opinion to be judged by the number-large or small—of 
people who hold i but nonetheless they observe thatthe same 
thing scems to some people sweet, to others bitter, so that if 
tveryone wereill or mad and only two or three were belthy of 
Sane, itwould be these two or three who Would seem to be 
fd med, not the others. 

Further, they say, many of the other animals receive from 
the seme object impressions that are the oppesite of ours and 
‘ven in the ease ‘of single individual tangs do ot alveys 
Sppear the same to bis sence. It not at all elear mong these 
[impressions what kind are true and what Lind are fase; for 
these are no more true than those; they are all in the same 
position, Hence Democritus says that ether nothing is rue, of 
{tleast the truth is bldden from us. 

‘And in general it is because they hold that knowledge is 
sense perception, and that sense perception is s process of 
‘change, that they say that what appears tothe senses i neces= 
sarily true, It is on this account that both Empedocles nd 
Democritus and practically all the other thinkers have got 
involved in views of this kind. For Empedocles says that it 
through changing thelr condition that men change the tate 
fof their knowledge: "It jae things come before them that 
counsel increases in men" and elsewhere he says that "Whea 
they change ther natures and become diferat, i happens 19 
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them that they think, things that are just a8 different.” 
Permenides, oo, talks in the tame way: “For as the mixture 
fg tat cack man has in his muck-bent limbs, s9 is the mind 
that i in men; for iti the very thing that thinks that i the 
substance of the limbs of every man; for that of which there 
‘ most is thought” Anaxagoras, too, is reported to have made 
‘the remark o some of his companions that things would be for 
them such ai they supposed them to be. They say, too, that 
Homer clearly held ths opinion when he made Hector, after 
he had been stunned by a blow, lie "conscious of other things." 
5 though even those who are out oftheir minds are consclous 
Of things, but not ofthe same things. Cleary, then, if these are 
both of them Kinde of consciousness, things that exist are 
fact both in and not ina given tate atthe same time, 

"The consequences of this view are indeed very serious. 1f 
thoee who have seen the most of such truth a it possible £0 
sce—and they are those who most of all seck and love it—if 
they have opinions ofthis kind and talk in this way about the 
truth thse who are only just begining to practice philosophy 
‘ight well despair For seeking the ruth Would seem tobe like 
pursuing e willsbe-wisp. 

"The rearon thse people held this opinion is that, although 
they were investigating the truth about things that exist they 
‘thought that "thing that exit comprised ony sensible objects 
and among these objects there is a great deal of what is 
Indeterminate by nature, end the nature of what there isis o¢ 
‘We have described i so what they say is plausible but not true 
TTicis more fiting to put it Hee ths, than es Epicharmus did 
{to Xenophanes. Then, seing that allthis workd of sensible 
‘ature was in motion, and Knowing that no truthful statement 
‘ould be made about what was changing, they concluded that 
it'was certainly not possible to make any truthful statement 
out what was everywhere and in every way changing It was 
from this view that there grew up and flourished the view, more 
extreme than any that we have mentioned, that was held by 
those who professed to be following Heraclitus it was a view 
such as Cratylus eld, who inthe end thought that one ought, 
‘otto tay anything and teed to merely move his finger: he 
‘rebuked Heraclitus for saying that itis not posible to step 
{uo the same river twice; be thought that one could not do 

(Our reply to this argument will be that, while there is a 
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certain reasonableness in thinking that what changes “is not” 
Sven it does change, yet the view ie open to question: for what 
E losing anything sil retains something of what is bein lost 
and when 2 thing is coming into being something of it must 
slready be there; and in gonera, i something perishes, there 
‘ill stil be something left which “i.” and if something is 
coming into Being there must be something from which It 
‘comes and by which Its generated; nor can this process £0 
font infniy, 

‘But leaving these points aside, lt us note that change in 
respect to quantity ic not the same thing ae change in respect 
to quality. We will admit that in respect to quantity there 
nothing stable; But iti by its form that we recognize cach 
thing 

‘We may also find fault with those who hold this view on 
the grounds that they have baied thir view of the whole 
Sensible world upon what they have observed ina mere 
minority ofthe objects of the senses For itis only that part 
fof the sensible world that surrounds vs that is continuously 
Involved in coming into being and perishing. and this part 
practically nothing as compared with the whole; they would 
Fave been more jstied in denying to this portion of the world 
these characteristics because ofthe rest than in asserting them 
ofthe ret because ofthis portion, 

Further, we clearly must say to these people what we said 
some time age; we must point out them and persuade them. 
to believe tht there is clase of things that are by nature 
‘unmoved. (Yet the consequence of saying that things ae and 
fare not atthe same time is that everyting is at rest rather than. 
in motion. For then there will be nothing into which things 
an change: every quality wil belong to everything.) 

‘As far a5 truth Is concerned, we must show them that not 
every appearance is true For, fisy, even if eur sensation of, 
4 particular object is never false, appearance isnot the same 
thing 25 sensation. 

‘Then, we may feel some surprise if these people are really 
‘uncertain whether sizes and colore are such a they appest 10 
those who are fr off orto those who are near at hand, whether 
things ae az they feel tothe healthy or to the sick, whether 
‘weights areas they seem to the weak or tothe sttong. Whether 
the truth is what appears to the sleeping or to the Waking. 
‘Clearly they do not really think these questions dificult; cer- 
tainly nobody Who imagines at night that be sia Athens whea 
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bb is infact in Africa then goes off tothe Odeum, Further, with 
epard to the future, as Plato too remarks, the opinion of the 
doctor is presumably not of equal weight with that ofthe lny- 
‘man about such questions 2s whether a man is going to set 
better oF not. 

‘Then, inthe case ofthe senses themselves, the perception of, 
an object extrancous fo 8 given sense har not the seme Weight 
that of the senses proper objec, nor has the perception of 
‘what is merely akin to a sense the same weight as that of 
‘what fe the sens’ ov. In the case of color itis Sight, not taste, 
That is validin the case of flavor, iti taste, not sight But 
‘none of these will ever aseert about the same thing that it bot 
‘i andis notin given state. Nor, indeed, would any of them 
dsagree about the actual sensation even at different times, 
tough they would disagree stout the object of which i wat 
2 sensation, For instance, the same Wine may seem, through, 
ome change either in seit or in one's own tody, to be st one 
‘moment sweet, at another oot. But swestness itself never 
‘Changes from being such a its whenever i is preseat: one Is 
slays right about i, and what is going to be sweet is neces 
Sarly so. Yet all their arguments make thie impossible jst a 
there cannot, according to them, be any substance of anything, 
50 there cannot either be anything which happens of necessity. 
For itis not possible for what is necessarily s0 to be both in 
‘one sate and in another co if there is anything that i a ite 
‘of necessity, it will aot be both in and not in 2 particular 

Tn genera, if it is only what is perceptible by the senset 
that exists, noting would exis if there were no Ivng beings 
for then there would be no sensation, It is perbape tr that 
there would be ne seasble qualities and no sensations In such 
‘ircumetances, for they are the experiences of the person Who 
bar the senstion But that the substrata that produce the 
Scustion should not be there even apart from seastion iself 
{s impossible. For seasation does not exist on its own there 
[is something else apart fom it which is necessarily prior tit 
for what moves thing is necessarily prior to what is moved, 
nd this is no les true if the tem are corclatve. 


{6 Hoth among those who are really convinced of these 
views and among those who merely express them forthe sake 
(of argument, there are some who Fase this further dificuly. 
‘They ask who isto judge what man is heathy, and in general 
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‘who will make correct judgments in eny given Geld. Such 
problems are ike the problem of whether we are now asleep or 
wake, end they all amount to the same thing, These people 
fare asking for a reason to be given for everything they re 
Tooking fora frst principle that they hope to grasp by demon- 
stration; itis clear from ther actions, Bowever, that they are 
‘et convinced of the reality of the problem. Ths, however, as 
Pave sid, is what has happened to them: they ate looking 
for a reason for things for which no reason can be given, 
{or the starting point of demonstration is nota demonstration. 
‘These people wil ready be persuaded of the truth, since the 
point isnot dificult to grasp. But those who are looking only 
for a compelling argument are looking forthe imposible For 
they are Claiming the right to contradiet themselves, and in 
0 doing are infact at once contradicting themssives 
ral things are not relative, and some things do exist on 
their own, it will nt be the case tha all that appears is true 
For what appears appears to someone’ and so the man who 
says that all things that appear are tru is making everything 
that there i relative, Therefore, those who are seeking 2 com= 
palling result in their argument, and at the same time expect 
fo engage in discussion, must take care not to sy that what 
ppears exist, but that it exists forthe person to whom it 
Sppeats, atthe time When it appears to the sens to Which i 
sppeers, and inthe way in which it appears. If they maintain 
Shargument but do not matntain fin tis way, they will son 
turn out to be contradicting themselves. For itis possible for 
‘one and the same thing to appear as honey tothe sight but not 
{Othe taste, and forthe same things to appear diferent to the 
sight of the two eyes, if they are diferent from each other. 
FFor we can reply to those who, for reasons which se Went 
Into some time ago, say that What appears is true. They say 
‘that because what appears i fu, all things are alike true and 
for things do not appear the same to everybody, or even 
ways the same to the seme person, but aften we have cone 
trary impressions atthe same time: touch says that there sre 
{to things when the fingers are crossed, whereas sight says that 
there is only one. Our reply wil be that this will never happea 
tooneand the same sense, orto the same part of fin the same 
Way and st the same time: appearances willbe trae with this 
‘Gulifeation. Perhaps it is for this reason that those Who 
‘aintan this view, not because they are puzzled but forthe 
Sake of argument, are compelled to say that his Is not true ia 
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ite but only to the person who perosives it. And indeed, a8 
‘we have remarked earlier, they are compelled to make every- 
thing relative to opinion ad to sensation, and thus nothing has 
ever come into being or ever will do s0 unless someone has 
thought of it beforchand, For if anything has so come into 
‘being or should do so inthe future twill larly not be the 
ase that everything Is relative to opinion, 

Further, fa thing is one, i is relative to one thing of to 
some determinate number of things; and if the same thing is 
both half and equal, yet the equal snot relative fo the double. 
Af, then in elation to what is thinking, man and what is being 
thought of are the same thing, man wil no longer be what 
thinking but what is being thought of. And if everything is 
relative to what is thinking, what is thinking will be relative 
{oan infinite variety of things, 

"We have, thea, said enough to show thatthe most indsputae 
ble of all blits is that it not possible for contradictores 
to be true at the sime time, to indicate what are the com 
Sequences of saying that they can be true, and to explain why 
‘people maintain this view. Since i i impossible for contrat 
‘itary ‘asertions to be made trthfuly of the sume thing, 
Clearly itis not posible, citer, for contraries to belong tothe 
fame thing. For one ofthe contraree ear much a prvaton a 
itis contrary and itis the 
itis the denial of something's belonging toa defined class. If, 
then, its impossible truthfully to assert and to deny anything 
atthe same time, it is also impsible for contrares to belong 
{o anything atthe same time, either both must belong to i 
‘nly ina way, of one must Belong fo iin a way, and the other 
booty. 


7. But it isnot possible, ether, for there to be any inter= 
aediate between contradictory assertions; any one thing must 
be either amerted or denied of any other, 

‘This wll become clear if we fe ofall define trth and fale- 
hood. To say that what i snot, or that what isnot i is flse 
‘and to say that what is sor that what is not sot is tru; $0 
the- man who says that anything ether is or is not will be 
speaking either truly or falely: but where there isan inter~ 
‘diate assertion, nether what is nor What isnot being sid 
‘iter fo be or not to be. 

"Further, any Intermediate between contraditores either will 
be as gray is in relation to black end white, or will be ke what 
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fs neither man nor hors in relation to man and horse. Inthe 
latter case, it would not change; for change is from what is 
‘ott to what lx, or from What is ¥ to What isnot x. But in 
fact it is clearly always changing, since there is no change 
that is ot into contaties oF intermediates Tf, on the otber 
‘band tis area! intermediate, such as gray, then we will bave 
a process of change into white that is not from what is not 
‘whites but such a process is never seen. 

“Then, everything that is thought or conceived is ether 
sserted or denied by the intellect whenever i is thinking either 
‘what is true or what i fae a is plain from our definition of 
the terme: when the intellect combines terms in one way in 23, 
‘asertion ora denial, it is saying whats true; when ia another, 
‘what i flee, 

‘Again, ifthe view that there are intermediates isnot jst 
being maintained forthe sake of argument, it must hold true 
‘ofall pits of contradictris. In that case there wll be people 
‘who are neither saying what is true nor not saying i, and 
there wil be something ele besides what is and what ls not 50 
‘that there wil be another kind of change besides coming-o-be 
and perihing 

Farther, i all the classes in which the denial of a term 
implies its contrary, thie rule will apply too; among numbers, 
{or instance, tere wil be a number that i nether odd bor 
‘ot odd. But this is impossible, as is evident from th definition 
ofthe terme 

‘Again, the process will continue ad infinitum, and the nom- 
ber of things that there are wil aot be just half great again, 
but great dea! larger. For it wil be possible to deny in thet 
fur’ both the asertion and the deolal of the intermediate; 
and this furter intermediate will be something, for it will 
hhave a separate substance. 

“Then, if someone is asked if a thing is white and says that 
tis ot, he has denied nothing other than that tis White, 
‘and the statement tht it not so is 8 denial. 

‘Some people have reached these opinions in the same way 
that other paradoxical opinions have been reached. Unable 
to refute eaptious arguments, they have surrendered to them, 
and have agreed that what has been concluded is true. This 
is the reason why some people hold the view: others do 30 
bbocause they teek a reason for everything. In reply to all 
these people, the right way to start is with  defaition. And 
1 defiition ie formed beeaune i is neceuaty for these people 
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‘to mean something, for the account of what a name means 
twill be is deGnition, The doctrine of Heraclitus that every 
‘thing is and & not seems to make everything true, and that of 
“Anaxagoras that there is something intermediate between con- 
‘racctores seems to make everything false; 


Now that all these distinctions have been drawn, itis 
clear that it is impossible for the onesided statements and 
{geoeralzatons that some people make to be true: some of 
{fem say that nothing ls fue, since there is nothing to stop 
‘every statement being lke the one thatthe diagonal is com 
‘mensurate; others say that everything is true. These views are 
practically the same as that of Hereclitus; for the man Who 
Zaye that everything ie true and everyting is flee seo 
‘making each of these statements separately, and if they are 
Impossible when taken separately, they are also imposible 
taken together. 

‘Parter, there clearly are contradictory statements that cat 
ot be true atthe same time: nor indeed can they all be false, 
‘hough from what as been sald this would seem to be more 
‘posible. But In dealing with all views of tis kind, We most 
{5k to be granted, as we said further back, not tht something 
for isnot, but thst something has meaning, so that we can’ 
‘argue on the basis of a definition, after having grasped what 
‘uth or falsebood means. And if what iis true to aster is 
Dothing other than what & i fale to deny, itis imposible 
for everything to be false; for one of any pair of contradc- 
tories must be true. And if one mist ether aeert or dea 
everything, its imposible for both statements to be false; 
‘only one of the two contradictores is that. Indeed, al views 
ofthis kind have the consequence, which has often been noted, 
that they refute themscives, The man who sys that everything 
Js true makes the view opposed to his own tue, and thus be 
makes his own view aot tue, since bis opponeat doesnot think 
that bis view i true; and the man who says that everyting 
{s false is making hs own view false as well. And even if they 
make exceptions and sy, the one, that ooly bis opponent’ 
View is ot tue, the other, that only bis own view is not false 
they wil sil have to ak for an infinite number of true and 
false statements to be granted as exceptions for the state 
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‘ment thatthe tre statement i true will sso be true, and this 
‘wll go on ad infitum. 

‘Plainly, those who soy thet everything is at rest are not 
ight either, nr are those who Say that everything Is ia motion. 
If everything is at rst, the same things will always be true 
‘and false; but in fact it evident that there is change ia this 
¥Fespect)at one time the speaker himself did not exist, and 
at some future date he will no longer do so. But if everything 
[5 in motion, nothing will be troey and so everything wil be 
alse, which we have shown tobe impossible. But yet its nat 
the cate that everything is sometimes at rest and sometimes 
Jn motion and that nothing is always one or the other. For 
there & something that is always moving the things that are 
‘moved, andthe fist mover is self unmoved. 


BOOK VI 


1. What we are secking are the principles and causes of the 
thing that are, and cleanly of things that are qua being. There 
{is a cause for ealth and physical nds; there are principles, 
‘elements, and catser in mathematics and in goneral every 
completely or even parialy intellectual scence fs concerned 
‘with principles und causes, which it eats with greateror 
smaller degree of accuracy Bot all hese sciences have marked 
fut for themselves some particular thing that l, some paticu- 
{ar clase of objects and conccen themselves with that they are 
‘ot concerned with being considered onl own, or qua being, 
‘or do they ve any account of the essence af what they are 
ealing with rather they work from the essence, some of them 
‘making it plain to the senses, others forming an assumption 
45 to what its, and then they show, more ot less rigorously, 
‘hat are the essential attributes ofthe clas with which they are 
Concerned. Hence, itt clear that there is no demonstration 
ff the substance or esence through this kind of procedure, 
there is some other way of making i lear. Simary, they 
‘sy nothing about whether the clase of things with which they 
iste concerned exists or nt, since itis part af the same intllec” 
{ual proces to show what «thing is and whether it exists 
‘Natural sciences concerned with s particular class of being; 
{tin concerned with the Kind of substance the source of whose 
‘motion or rst Is in itself. Pliny, then, itis not a practical 
fr 2 productive scence; for in the care of things that are pro- 
‘Guoed, the source of the movement i in the producer, being 
his mind, or his ar, or some capacity of hist in the case of 
‘what i practical, the source isin the doer, being in fact bis 
{acision for what can be done and what can be decided upoa 
‘rep fact the same: Ths irevery science i either practical 
(productive or speculative, natural scence must be spect 
Inuve; bur i wil speculate about the kind of being that can 
5 
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bbe moved, and generally it will study only substance in the 
sense of form when it isnot separable, 

"Bat we must not fail to grasp the way in which the essence 
and the account of it exch for If we do n0t grasp this, our 
Inquiry wil come to nothing. Among thes that are deBized 
and that are essences, some are like "saub,” others lke 
curved." These difer in that “soub” i combined with matter, 
since “snub” means having 2 curved nose, whereas "curved 

ea” ie devoid of any matter that is perceptible to the sense, 
‘All natural objects are talked about in the way that “squb™ 

nose, eye, face, flesh, and bone, for instance, 2nd animal 
in general; oF leaf, root, and bark, and plant in general; for 
‘Bo accouat can be given of any of them without reference 
{fo movement, and they all always contain matter. IF all this 
[ss its clear Bow we ough to look for and define the essence 
in natural science and why it is the business of the natural 
Stictist to study the soul too to some exteat, Insofar a I is 
‘not devold of matte. 

"From these considerations, thea, it is plain that the science 
‘of nature is speculative sience. But mathematics, 100 8 
poculatve science; i snot, bowever, clear whether is objects 
fate immovable and separable, although it i clear that some 
of them are treated ae immovable and separable. 

But if there is anything that i eternal, immovable, and 
separable, pliny iti the busines ofa speculative scence to 
[know about iit s not, however, the business either of astral 
Science (since its with movable objects that natural scence 
Concerned) or of mathematics, but rather of a science that is 
[lor to bot of them. Natural science i concerned with things 
that are separable but not immovable; whereas some of the 
objects of mathematics ae immovable bat perhape not separa: 
ble, since they are contained in matter. But the primary science 
seats with thiags that are both separable and immovable. All 
‘auses must be eteroal, but especially these, since they are the 
‘austs of such divine objects at are vile. 

“Thus, there are thre Kids of speculative philosophy: mathe~ 
satis, satual philosophy, and theology. For i ls quite clear 
that what isdivine belongs anywhere, belongs fo something 
thats of this nature, ad thatthe most valued science must be 
‘concerned withthe mostvalued csr of object. The specultive 
Sciences, then, are to be preferred tothe other scence, and 
Sinong them this to be preferred. 

"People may be at aloes to now whether frst piloeophy is 
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‘universal or whether i is concerned witha particular clas of 
things, with 2 Kind of being. There is not even uniformity ia 
‘mathematics in this respect, geometry and astronomy ae con- 
‘erned with one pafticular Kind of being. whereas univer 
‘mathematics applies ace to everything If there Is no other 
fubetance apart from those that have come together by nature, 
‘ature science wil be the first scionce, But if there i a sub: 
stance that is immovable, the scence that studies iti prior to 
fatural science and is the fist philosophy, and i is thus uni= 
‘versal insofar asi is Sret. I isthe busines of thi science to 
fudy being qua being, and to Bnd out what itis and what are 
its atbutes qua being. 


2. There are many ways in which the simple term "bving™ 
can be used: one is of "accidental being.” another of being 35, 
‘wuth (aod notbeing as falsebood); and in addition to these 
‘there ae the various categories, such as what thing, quality, 
‘quant, place, time, and any other term that has this kind of 
‘caning; and besides all these, there are potential and actual 
being. Since being is talked about in these many ways, let us 
first of all discuss accieotal being and show that there can be 
‘o study of it, Am indication ofthis is that no science, whether 
ractca, productive, or speculative, is concerned with it The 
man who produces a house dacs not also produce alle acc 
‘dental attsbutes For these acidentsareiafnitein oumber, and 
there is nothing tostop the bouse when it has been made fom 
‘being pleasent for some people, harmful for other, and advan- 
tageous for yet others, tor 19 stop its being diferent fom 
practically everthing else that there is But none ofthese qual- 
Its is produced bythe building art. Similarly, the geometrician 
‘doesnot study what ae in this way the accidents of shapes, oF 
‘whether “triangle” is diferent from "a triangle whose angles 
‘cqual two right angles” Its reasonable enough that this sbould 
fhappen, for what is accidental iste more than a name. In a 
sente therefore, Plato was not far wrong when he made sophis- 
try deal with not-being, for the sophists do diecuss what is 
accidental more than practically anyone else. They discs for 
instance, whether "musical" and “iterate” are the same, 
‘whether “musical Corucus” isthe same se “Coriscus"s they 
inquire whether everyting that is but has not always been has 
therefore come into being in that cas, they say, ifanyone bas 
‘become literate while be is musical, he wl also have become 
‘musical whilebe is iterate; and they discuss anyother questions 
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that are ofthis kind. For the accidental does seem to be very 
lose to not-being. This ix made clear, too, by the following 
‘argument: inthe case of things that are in any ober fashion, 
there is comingto-be and perishing but fa the case of things 
that are acidentaly, there Is aot. Nevertheless, we must a5 far 
as possible say what the nature ofthe accidental i, and what 
‘the cause of is existence is For perhaps it wil become clear at 
{the same time way there is no scleace of i 

‘Among te things that exist, some are always and of necesty 
{nthe same stateI donot mean the neces brought about by 
Violence, but the kind we talk of when itis not possible for & 
thing fo'be other than itis; others areas they are nether of 
‘necessity nor always but only for the most part. This is the 
Origin and cause ofthe extence of the scedeatal for we tale 
‘of accidental being inthe case of whats as it neither always 
for for the most part. If there i a storm and itis cold during 
the dog days, we say that thi is accidental, but not if ie salery 
‘and bot thet, Yor that is what ft generally or always is tea, 
the other is not Then of man we say that he is accidentally 
‘white ince he fs nether always nor generally so; but not that 
hes scsidentally an animal Its accidentally foo that a uildet 
‘makes someone healthy since this i oot what its a builders 
‘ut adoctor’s, nature to do; it was an accident that the builder 
‘was also a dctor. A cook who aimed at giving please might 
‘ake someone healthy, but ft Would not be by virtue of his 
‘cookery that he did it, so we say that this was an accident; and 
though be did it n'a sense, svictly be aid not. Whereas 
‘with other things there are productive capacities, in the case of 
these there is oo definite ator capacity involved. Of things that 
ste or come to being accidentally, the eau is accidental too. 
‘Thos since not everything that i oF comes into being is as Its 
of necesity or always—most things are only so forthe most 
purt—there must be accieatal being: For instance, the man 
‘Who is whites neither always nor generally musical: but since 
Je sometimes becomes so, be wil beso accidentally If this were 
not so, everything would be as it is of necessity. Thus itis 
‘matter, which admis of things belng other than they generally 
are, that isthe cause of whats accigenta 

‘We should take a our stating point the question of whether 
there is nothing thats neither always or gaeraly in whatever 
State it fy or whether this is imposible. The facts that, i 
sdtion to what is always or generally as it is there is what 
fappens asitmay chance to, and what accidental. But ist te 
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ase that things areas they are generally but that nothing isso 
Slways? Or are there some things that are eterna” We must 
Took into this question later; but itis clear that there is no 
science of what is acidental, since all science is of what is 
llways oF generally so. Otberwise bow could one leara or teach 
anyone ele? What one lesras must be defined by beng ether 
flways or generally sot one can say, for instance, that boney~ 
‘water is generally beoefcal to e man with a fever. A science 
‘wll not be able fo say what is contrary to this for if one tes 
{osay when honey-water isnot Benefiial—at the new moony 
fer iastance—one wil already be saying that this ts elther 
always or generally so, But what is accidental is what runs 
‘counter to this 

"We bave thea sbown what the accidental i, what tbe cause 
of ts existence, and that there is noscience of it 


BOOK VII 


4, There are many ways in which the term being” is 
‘used, corresponding tthe distinctions we drew earlier, when We 
showed in bow many waystermeare used. Oa the one hand, it 
Ticates what a thing is and that iis this particular ting: on 
fhe other, indicates thing's quality or size, or whatever else 
‘Ss aserted of iin this way. Although “being” isusedin all hese 
‘ways clearly theprimary Lind of being is what a thing is; for it 
F this that indicates substance, When we say what kind of thing 
something is, we say that it & good or bad, but not thet it S 
three feetlong or thatitis a man; but when we say what ating 
is, we donot say that its white hot, or thre feet Tong, but that 


this reason, people might wonder as to “walling.” “being ia 
‘ood health” oF “siting down” whether any of them exist, 
nd they might do the sme with any ober tetms ofthis kind. 
For none of them exists on its own, of can be separated from, 
substance; if anything, iis what walking, or what i iting 
down, or What in good bealth thet exists on is own: These 
early do more truly exis, since they have a defisite substra 


fm, whieh the ubreaace ad the idviuah asncear oth 
‘way hat we vse the terme, Neither what i good or what 
Tog down ca te referred to fadepradenly of a aubsratom 
tery, the, itis beau of the substance that each of thee 
term “iso what primuily—oot fn the ‘ease of being 
Somathing, bot of ast gute simply eine substance, 
"There are many ways in wah the word “pemasy” im wed, 
tut in whatever mays wsd, substance primary, tsp 
‘ar in defton, primary in Laowiedg, sod primary fae. 
No erm in ny oer category i separable uly sutstace i. 
‘Tien ti primmy in ein, sce the Seton ofthe sub 
‘ance ms be present inthe debaiton of anything. Fal, we 
20 


{think we know anything most fully when we know what itis— 
‘what mun oF Bre i fof istance—rather than when we Know 
‘What kindof thing itis or whatsize itis or where it's since even 
‘ith these questions we know the answers only when we Know 
‘What quality and size are And, indeed, the question that Was 
Trlsed long ago, it raised now, and always willbe Taised and 
‘puzzled about—namely, "What is being?'—is really the same 
5 the question, "What is substance?" i is of substance that 
Some people say that its one, others that there are more than 
(ne; some that there is finite number of them, others an in- 
{nite number. So the main, the frst; and almost the only 
‘question that we bave to study is whats being fn this sense. 


2, Substance is thought most clearly to belong to bodies. 
‘That is why we say that animals plants, and ther pars are 
substances ar ae also natural bodies, uch ase, water, earth, 
tnd anything that i of that Kid: all heir parts ad everyting 
that is made up either of some or of allo them—the heaven, 
{or iostance, and its pars, the stars, the moon, andthe sun. But 
we must see whether these are the only substances; or Whether 
there are others as well or whether ony some of these sre 
Substances, and some ether things are too; or whether none of 
‘hem ix, but only certain ater things are: Some people regard 
the limits of body—the surface the line the point, and the unit 
as substance, and as belog more so than body and What 8 
voli. 

‘Thea, some people think that there is nothing substantial 
apart from sensible objects; otbers that there are eteroal sub 
Stances, more numerous and more substantial than the sensible 
‘nes Plat, for instance, regarded the forms apd the "mather 
‘atials" ag two kinds of substance, with sensible bodies as a 
‘Hird Kind. Speusippus thought that there were even more Kinds 
fof substance; he started from the oe apd assumed a frst prise 
Siple for each kind of substance, one for numbers, one for 
‘magnitudes, and thea ove for the soul, and in ths way be 
‘extended the number of substances. Some people, to0,2ay that 
‘the forms and numbers have the same nature and that every= 
thing ele, such as lines and plane surfaces, is dependent o@ 
them, going right up tothe substance ofthe heavens and of the 
Senile bodies We call have, theo, to sce which of these slater 
iments are right, which wrong; what things are substances 
‘Whether or aot there ae substances apart from sensble bodies 
Bow these sensible substances exist; Whether or not heres any 
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separable substance apart fom sensible ones, and, if so, why 
land bow. But before we do this we must dst give an oblin of 
‘what substance i 


3, There are four chief ways, if not more, ia which we 
speak of substance. In the care of any particular thing, the 
‘essence the universal, and the genus areal thought of as being 
Its substance; and, fourthly, so isthe substratum. The sub= 
Stratum is that of which everything else fs asered; it not 
{set asserted of anything. So we must fist of all determine is 
nafure, for itis the primary substratum that is most of all 
‘thought of as being substance. In one sense, matters talked of 
asthe substratum: in another sense, the shape; in yet a thd, 
the product ofthe two. (BY matter | mean, for instance, bronze; 
by shape, the pattern af the form; and by the product of the 
‘o, the statue, the combined whole) If, theerfore, the form 
[Sprior to and more wuly existent than the matter, it willby the 
safe argument be prior tothe product of the tWe. 

‘We have now given an outine of what substance is We 
Dave sid that ft what isnot sesrted of any substratum, Bot 
‘aber that of which other things are asierted But our account 
‘ust ot stop here, since this is not enough. The statement 
Itself i obseure and, further, in it substance is made to be 
Imatter” For if matter is not subetance, itis beyond te to sy 
‘hat else i Once all other things have been removed, theres 
Clearly nothing else left For all the rest are afections of 
[products or potentialities of bodies: length, breadth, and depth 
fare quantitative attributes but not substances, or quantity is 
fot # substance; it rather, the thing to which all these 
Ukimately Belong that is substance. But if we takelength, 
breadth, and depth away. we see that there i nothing left 
except ‘whatever is bounded by them; therefore, if We look 
tthe question inthis way, we ineviably find that matter is 
{he only substance. And by matter T mean that which of self 
Js nt said tobe anything orto have eny size, nor aze any of 
the other terms used of by which belng is dened. For there 
iz something sbout which each of thse term is sscrted, and 
‘whose being is diferent from what itis in each of the 
tories (singe all other terme are sserted of substance, and 
fubstance i asserted of matter); s0 that the ultimate sube 
Stratum on its own is not any particular thing, nor is it any 
Size, nor indeed anything else, I snot even the negations of 
these, since these wil belong to it eny by accent. 
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‘When we study the question with these considerations in 
mind, it follows that matter is substance. ‘This, however, 
impossible, since separability and individuality are’ both 
thought of as belonging particulary to substance, so that frm 
‘nd the product of the to would scem to be substance more 
than matter is. But we most reject the idea of the product 
fof the two (by which T mean the product of matter and shape) 
being ststance, since it is subsequent to the other two and 
its nature is obvious. The position of matte sin away, clear 
too. But we must examine the third possi, which i the 
mort dita. 

TT & generally agreed that soine sensible objects are sub 
stances; so we ought to begin our inquiry among them. Its 
{ef to move towards what Ir more intligibe: for with 
tveryone learning proceeds in this way, through what fe by 
ature Tess intelligible to what is more so. And just as with 
thavior the task eto start from what ie good for individ 
nd then to make what & good absolutely also good for in- 
‘ividuals, so here our tsk ito tart from what is most inte 
Tigibl toa man and then to make what is naturlly intelligible 
inteigibie to him. ‘The things that are ineligible to indi 
duals, in the fst instance, are often really only moderately 
50, and have litle or no share in being. However, we must 
tart with thore things tha, even if they are only moderately 
ineligible, are nonetheless intelligible to oneself, and so ty 
to understand things tat are intelligible abeoltely, moving 
‘over to them, as I have sid, through these others. 


4. Since we distinguished atthe outset the numberof terms 
by which we define substance, and one of them was thee 
sence, we must now study that. Let us Sst of all make a few 
‘omarks about it in the abstract 

‘The essence of each thing i what i ssid to bein itself, 
‘The essence of you is not “being musical for you sre not 
(Of yourelf musical. Your essence is what you are of yoursele. 
Buti isnot even all of that i isnot what a thing is of itself, 
in the way that a surface i white, sce being’ sutface 
‘ot being white. But the compound ofthe two, "being a white 
surface” is not the essence either, since the thing itself fs 
present in that phrase too. The account of the essence of 
anything, then, is What does not include that’ thing even 
though it deseites it thus, if being a white surface were 
the same as being a smooth surface, being White and belag 
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smooth would be one andthe same thing. But since there are 
‘compounds corresponding to al the other categories too (for 
all of them have substrata; quality does, for instance, and 
50 do quantity, time, place, apd. movement), we must Sce 
‘whether there is an account of the essence of all of them, 
land whether they in fac have an essence. Does “white man" 
Save’ one, for instance? Let us call "white man” 2. What 
1s the essence of 27 Tt may be objected that this is not a 
thing that can be said to be of itself at all But ia fact there 
fare only two ways in which a term isnot of lself true of @ 
tubject: one i the addition of somethin: the otber, the op- 
posits. Ta one case, the term consis of the very thiag being 
Gefined added on to something ese, as for instance, if one 
were to define “being white” by giving an account of « white 
Jas: In the ether, something else belongs to the thing, but 
|S omitted from the term, a for instance, fx meant "white 
man” snd someone defined 3 at white, “White man” is 
fadeed white, but being whit i not Is essence. 

‘Batis being 2 an esience at al? Tt is no, for the essence 
fs just what an individual thing iss but when one thing i as- 
serted of another, this is notjst what an individual thing is 
“White man," for instance, is not aa individual thing, since 
individuality belongs only to substances. So the thing that 
Ihave an essence are thore of which the account isa definition. 
‘We do not havea definition every ime that am account means 
the same thing a8 a name; this Would make all accounts def 
‘itions, for any account that you meation basa name, so that 
ven the Mad wil then Become 2 definition. An account is 
{'deBnition only if ite of something primary: and the things 
that are primary are those whose mention does not invalve 
‘ne thing being asserted of another. No form or species, they 
that doesnot belong toa geaus has an essence; ony those that 
{do so belong have them For these do aot seem to be talked 
fof as being participated in, or as affections, or as accidents 
‘With everything else, proved it has ¢ name, there will be 
an account of what means, saying that this belongs 1 
‘that; or instead of tis simple account, there may be a more 
fsccurste one. Bot in these caste thers will be no definition 
and no essence. 

But perhaps definition, Uke ettence, can be talked of ia 

rvaye: In one sense, “essence” means substance and 
the individual thing in another t means what i In any ofthe 
other eategories—quantty, qually, or anything ele that is of 
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this Kind Just as being betongs to everything, but not to every= 
‘hing in the same way, rater primarily to one thing and only 
secondarily to the rest, so too esence belongs absolutly 
to substance, but in a way to everyting else as well For we 
ould ask what quality iso that quality, too, i one of the 
things that i but iti not ao absolutely: just an in the case 
‘of not-being, people say in the abstract that what i not &— 
‘but ot absoltely so, only insofar a it is not being—so too 
‘with quality. 

‘But although we ought to study the way in which we should 
speak of each of these things, we ought not fo study this mare 
than we study the actual facts. So, since the way in which we 
talk about it fe now clesr, essence (lke the question “what & 
‘thing is") will belong primarily and simply to substance, and 
Secondary to everything else, although there not asa simple 
‘essence ut atthe esence of quality or quantity, For it must 
be elther ambiguously that we Say that these things are, o, by 
‘ding to and faking from the meaning, inthe same way that 
‘we say that what is unknowable is knowble. But the truth is 
that we do not use the term "Being” ambiguously, nor always 
{nthe same sense. Rather, lke the term "medial," we vse it 
to indicate relation to one and the same thing, without ite 
Sivaye meaning one and the same thing, or yet being m= 
biguows. For when we calls patient, a job, and an implement 
al medical, there is no ambiguity in our use of the term, nor 
do we in each cate mean one and the same thing; but there 
{sa relation tothe same thing in each case, 

But it makes no diference in which of the two ways we 
ike to use these terme What is clear is that dednition and 
‘essence belong primarily and simply to substances. They do, 
‘onethles, belong to other things as well, but not primarily. 
‘We are not compelled, if we make this assumption, to say that 
‘there isa definition of every term that bas the same meaning 
5 an account oaly that there is one of everything that has 
the same meaning as a particular kind of account; and this 
particular kind of account isan account of one thing: and by 
one" we do not mean what is one just by continuity, Ike the 
iad, or by being bound together, but What is one in any ofthe 
‘ways in which things ate anid to be realy one, which are the 
Same as the ways in which things are sid to be: “being” in 
‘ome cares indicates an individual, in others quantity or qual- 
ity. So there wil be both an accoust and a defniton of “White 
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‘that uses an aditional term isa definition, which ofthe terms 
that are compound as opposed to simple wil have a defition? 
Por one must use an additional term to make them clear. The 
ind of thing T'mean is this We have the terms "nose and 
“curvedness; then, there is “snubness" whichis a compound 
of the other two, because of the presence of the one in the 
‘ther. It is not accidentally that either "curvednes” or "snub~ 
‘ess i an attribute of "nose”—they belong to tof themselves 
‘They do not belong to iti the way in which “white” belongs 
to Calls, of to" 

‘an, is white, but 
“animal,” “equal” to “quantity” and everything else that 
to belong to something of itself docs so. These terms are all 
‘those in which ether the account or the mame ofthe thing of 
Which they are attributes is present, and which cannot be ex- 
Plained without reference to that thing. “White” can be 
Explained without reference to "man." but “female” cannot 
‘be explained without reference to "animal." So either there is 
po essence or definition of any ofthese terms, or, if there iy 
‘is in another sense, as we have sakd before. 

“There is another problem about these terms, If  saub nose 
sand’ curved nose are the same thing, “snub” and "curved" 
willbe the same thing, But they are aot the same; for itis 
Impose to say “snub without implying the thing of which 
in tse i isan attribute, “saubnese" being "curvednes ofthe 
nose"; and if this sso, either it wil not be posible to speak 
‘of sen nore, or to do so will involve saying the same thing 
{tices one will then be saying “curved-nose nose since the 
‘oe that isthe snub nose will be the curved-nose nose, So it 
‘would be strange for such terme to have an essence; if they 
i, the account of them would continue ta ify, since one 
‘would sil always be able to add another “nose” to "soube 

TE is then, plain that it i only of substance that there is 
<efiition I theres any deition of terms inthe otber cater 
orien Ht mt make ive of something addtional aria the 


(Of “odd” for this cannot be defined without reference to 
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referring to cates where one findi that one is saying the same 
‘thing twice, as one does in these cases.) If this is true, there 
‘ill be no definition of compound terms like “odd number” 
Cither, we fal to notice this, however, beceuse these terms 
fre far fom rigorous. If, on the otber hand there are def 

tions of thse terms to, either they are defined in some otber 
‘way or, as we have said, “definition” and “essence” must have 
Several diferent sesey, so that in one sense there Wil be no 
etaition or essence of anything otber than substances, and 
fn another there will. Its clear, then, that the defaition is 
‘the account of the essence, and that essences belong to sub> 
stances only, or atleast chiedy, primarily, and simply to them. 


6. We must now inquire whéther the essence and the indie 
vidual thing are the sume or diferent. For this of use to 
1s ln our foqury Into substance The individual doesnot seem 
to be anything other than his own substance, and itis the 
fasence that is said to be the substance of each individual. 
‘Where there are accidental atuibute, the two seem to be 
ferent. “White man,” for instance, is diferent from “being 
4 white man” If they were the same, "belog a man” and 
"sing a‘white man” would be the sie; for a mam and a 
white man are the same, so they say, so that being a man 
nd being a White man Would also be the same. But perhaps 
itis not necessary forthe extences of subjects with their ace- 
‘dental atibutes tobe the same ar thove of the subjects alone, 
For the two extreme terms in the syllogism, although they are 
{dential with the middle term, are not both so in the same 
‘way. Pechape, bowever, what would follow from the subject 
‘pith is acekental attrbute being the same sis essence i 
‘his: the two extreme terme that are acedental would be the 
same—being white and being musical, for example. We se6 
that i fact they are not the same. 

But in thecase of things that are sad tobe" of themselves, 
smurt the esence be the same ar the thing itelf? Ie ths the 
ase, for fnstance, if there ae substances to which no other 

bsiance or nature is prior, substances such as some say the 
fas are? If the good self end the essence of good are df= 
ferent, and the same applies to animal and the essence of, 
animal and to being and the essence of being, there Wl be 
‘ther substances, entities, and ideas as Well asthe ones that 
fre sad to Be; and thee others will be prior, if esence is sub- 
stance. But ifthe ideas and thei esenoes are separated foo) 
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cach other, there wil be no knowledge of the-ideas, and the 
Ssences will ot cust. (When T speak of these terms being 
“separated” from each other, 1am refering tothe kind of 
situation in which the essence of good doesnot belong to the 
food itself, and has ot the property of being good.) For we 
fave Knowledge of any given thing When we know its esencet 
and the situation With regard to good i like that with regard 
{everything else, so that if the esence of good isnot goed, 
the esence of being will not be existent, nor that of unity one. 
‘Now, either all essences exit or none does, so that if the 
‘essence of being docs not exist, none ofthe others wil ether. 
Further, anything to which the essence of good dees not be- 
Teng wl not be good itself. 

"The good, thes, must be one and the same thing as the 
essence of the good, and the beautiful as the essence of the 
‘eautiful and the same olds of everything that is not aserted 
of something ese buts primary and of tell. Tes enough if 
this is the case even if these things are not forms, or perhaps 
1 should say especially if they are forms. (At the same time, 
itis clear that i there are ideas of the kind that some people 
speak of, the substratum wl not be substance. For these ieas 
‘Bust be substances, apd yet ot be asserted ofa substratum 
for if they are so asserted, they will exist only by virtue of its 
participation in them.) 

“The individual and the essence, then, are one and the same 
‘hing and itis not accidentally that they ae so. This cleat 
from the above arguments and also from the fact that know!- 
‘edge of an individual is knowledge of ts essence 0 tat from 
4 setting out of instances, too, it necessarily follows that both 
fre ong With accideatal terms, however, Uke, “musial” oF 
‘yhite® becsuse of their double meaning, i ir not tue tO 
say thatthe esence andthe thing itself are the same. For both 
the accidetalstribute andthe thing of which its aa accident 
are white, so that bere the essence and the thing itself are 
{n'a way the same and in a way not. The esence of white is 
‘ot the same as the man or as the white man, but iti the 
ame ab the actual atibate, 

“The absurdity of separating the essence from the individual 
becomes apparent, too, if one gives each essence 2 name. In 
that case there will be another estence besides the original 
fe; the essence of horse will ielf have e futher esence. 
But what is thereto prevent us from saying sralghtawey a0 
that some-thngs are the same as their esences, if essence is 
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{infact substance? Not only ar these two one, but the account 
ff each isthe same, too, asi clear from what as been sid; 
{ort isnot sceidenually thatthe essence of unity and the one 
fare one and the same. Further, ifthe two are diferent, the 
‘recess wll go on to Infinity: oa the one hand, there will be 
{he essence of unity; on the other, the one; so that ia the 
‘ase of these terms, (00, the same principle will apply. 

CGearly, then, in the’ case of things that are primary and 
are spoken of as being of themselves, each individual and its 
‘csence are one and the sume, ‘The eopbistical objections 
to this postion are clearly disposed of in the same way as that 
shout whether “Socrates” and "being Socrates" are the Same; 
there i n0 diference ether in what leade one to ack these 
‘questions and in what enables one succesfully {0 anewer 
‘hem. We have then made clear in what way the exsence it 
‘the same as the individu, and in What way itis not. 


7. Of the things that come toe, some do 20 by nature, 
exer through ar stil ober spontaneous, bt every hing 
iat come to be does so through the agent of something, 
sd from something, aod hore someting that i comes % 
fe= tnd speak of fis coming to be something wit reference 
{0 may of the categories: may come totes parca thing 
for parcuar size or of a particular Kid or ins patcalat 
* 
Pectoral Processes of coming to be occur with things that 
come tobe acording fo mature. Tt from which they ome 
{nto beings what we call mater, that by whos ageoy they 
ome ino being is Something that exists by nature, an hat 
‘rich they come fo be iy aan ora pant or someting eke 
UF the Kind which we say subtance more than anyhing 
‘Se. ‘an fact everything fat comes tobe, eter by satire 
fr by art cotsine matter forall of them sre able both fo 
{Se ahd not to be and what har ths abity ir the mater in 
tic of them) In genera ot ony the ting fom which but 
‘tio the thing in accordance with which they come to be i 
‘sture—for what they some tobe 8 plat osm ama for 
Testance tas'a nature; apd the thingy whose ageocy they 
ome 10 be the so-aled formal ature, which has the 
{ame form asthe thing fuet (although it i in something 
<p, soe man begets ma 

“Thin, then, the way im which things that come to be by 
sate to so the our proses of coming to-beare described 
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as "productions AI productions come ffom art or from 
Capacity or from thought. Some of them, fon, come to be 
Spontaneously and by chance in much the same way a8 do 
Some ofthe things that come to be by nature—for there, too, 
‘the same things come to be both from a seed and without one. 
{(We mus look into these later.) But the things that come to be 
{through art are those whore form is in the producers su 
fand by “form” I mean the essence and primary substance of 
‘ach thing. Even contraries, in a sense, have te same forma, 
for the substance of a privation isthe substance contrary {0 
it bealth, for instance, isthe substance of disease, since Is 
through th absence of health that disease occurs; and health 
i infact the account and knowledge of dscase, which i in 
the toul. The patient becomes besithy when the doctor hat 
thought in the following way: “Since healt ssi, the patie, 
It'heis to be bealthy, must have his—say, e uniform cond 
tion; and if he is to have that, be must bave heat” and he 
{goes on continually thinking inthis way until he nally arrives 
At something that he himself can produce, And the process 
from this point onward —the process towards being healthy — 
' called “production: Soitfllows that in «way health comes 
Into being from bealt, Bouse from house, and that which has 
ratte from that which does ot have it for the srt of medi 
tine and the art‘of building are the forms respectively of 
‘alt and of «house; and by substance without matter I mean 
the essence, 

Ti these processes, one partis called “thought” the other 
“production.” Thought starts from the fst principle and the 
form, production from the Baal sage of the thought. Each 
ofthe intermediate stages of the process accurs in the same 
‘way. What Tam describing is ike this: if a patient is to be 
healthy, he must be made to have uniform bodily condition, 
What docs being made to have a uniform bodily condition 
Invalve? It involves this er that, which will come about if 
he made hot. And what does thet involve? It involves thi 
‘which is potentially there, and thus already withia the doo 
tors power. 

“The ting that does the producing and from which the 
process of getting £0 be healthy stars i, i this is being done 
by art, the form la the soul but H the state of health 
produced spontaneously, comes, in the ease of the producer 
‘ho produced what he dd by art, from what was the stating 
polat of his production. In the treatment of a patient, for 
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Instance, perhaps the starting polnt of the production process 
Is the patients being bot, aod perhaps ths is produced by 
fietion; the heat in the body is then, either a part of health 
or is followed, whether immediately or through successive 

it i part of health thin, 
thes, isthe ultimate thing, that Which produces the part of 
‘pal, and is to that extent a part of it itself itis the same 
‘wth the production of a house (where the stones play a simi 
Ir role)r and with everyting ele. 

‘So a people sy, i is impossible for anything to come into 
‘ring unless there is something there beforehand. Cleary, 
then, some part will of necesty be there beforchand: for 
‘matter isa part since itis present in the thing apd is iselt 
‘what comes to be romething. But is matter als inchaded in 
the account of the thing? There are two ways in which 
‘explain what bronze circles are: one jv naming their ms 
fod saying thet it i bronze; the otber, naming their form 
fod saying that i is ch and sucha shaper and thape i the 
proximate genus in which it is placed. Any account of 
‘romze circle the, will include its matter. 

‘Wit regard to that from which, as matter, things come 
to be, fa some cases, when they do so, they are not said to be 
‘that thing but tobe ofthat thing; a statue, for instance, isnot 

aid to be stone butof stone. A healthy man, onthe other hand, 

‘ot at all said to be the thing from which be comes to be 
‘what be i, The reason for this ie tat he comes to be what 
‘he i both from the privation and from the suttratum, wich 
‘we call the matter (tis, for instance, botb.the man and the 
invalid that become healthy); but since it is more from the 
privation that hes sad to come to be what he is, wesay that a 
an comes to be healthy from belng an invalid rather than 
from being a man. Thus, too, be who is healthy is nt said 
tobe an invalid but tobe a mea, andi isthe maa who is said 
to be bealthy. But in cases where the privation is obicre and 
‘has no name—such asthe privation of aay particular shape in 
the case of bronze, or that ofa house inthe case of bricks and 
timiber—the thing seems to come to be from these material 
just gs inthe other case it came to be from an invalid. There 
fore, jst 
‘tcame tobe, so bere the statue isnot called "wood," but by 2 
‘odiication of the term, "Wooden" and 0, too, Would be 
called “brazen” "of stone” 
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“bricks” For upon closer examination one cannot even say 
without qualifestion that the statue comes into being from 
‘Wood, or the house from bricks, since that from which 2 thing 
Comes into being ought to change and not persist. That, any 
‘way, i why we speak in thi way. 


8. What comes into being comes into being through tbe 
agency of something (and here T refer to the source of the 
process), and from something (and thi, we wil agree, isnot 
{he prvation, but the matter; we bave already distinguished tbe 
‘ways ia which we use these terms), and there is something 
that itcomes to be (and that is a sphere or a-icle of whatever 
It chances to be). Now, ust asthe maker docs not produce tbe 
rubetratom, the bronze, 20 be does not produce the sphere 
tither—encept acidentally, insofar asthe bronze spbere is a 
“phere, and he produces that. For to prodoce a particular ting 
1S to produce it out of what is fully a substratum. T mean that 
ta make the bronze round is aot to make the roundness or the 
sphere, but to do something different: to produce this form 


‘ut of something eke—ths we assumed: for instance, 
hae produces a bronze sphere, and this be docs by producing 
(ut ofthis (whichis bronze) this (which isa sphere) thety 
Someone produces the substratum to, clearly be will produce 

im the same Way, and the process will continue to infty. 
Carly, thea, the form, of whatever one ought to call the 
shape in's percepile object, does not come into being, Dor 
does any such process apply to it; and the essence does not 
‘ome into being either, for itis ratber what is made to be in 
Something else, through art or nature or capacity. But someone 
does mate this to be a bronze sphere: he produces it out of 
‘bronze and out of the sphere; be puts the form into a par- 
ticular tit of matter and the result a bronze sphere. But if 
the essence of sphere in general isto come to be, it wll ave 
tocome from something fo be something. For whatever comes 
tobewill always have tobe divisible, tobe partly this and party 
that—that sto say, partly matter and partly form. If then & 
sphere isa figure whose circumference is everywhere equids- 
{ant from the center, the one part wil be the thing contsining 
‘what is being produced, the otber what i inside that thing; and 
the whole wil be what has come into being, the bronze sphere, 
fer Instance. From what we have said, it clear that what & 
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spoken of as form or substance does not come tobe, but that 
‘the whole, which is called after the form, does, and also that ia 
‘everything that comes to be there is mater, So that partis 
‘matter and pat is form. 

Tsthere a sphere that exss apart from te particular spheres 
around us, of & house that exists apart from bricks? Surely Hf 
there were, no individual would ever have come to be; a form 
Jndiates being of such and such a kind, its nota defiteind- 


‘idua it produces or generates whats of a particular Kind out 
(of a particular thing and when this has been generated, it a 
parscular thing of s particular Kind. The whole of the partic~ 


then the forms, when they are thought of as 
‘causes in the way in which some People sre accustomed {0 
Speak of them, ar of 20 use fr explaining processes of coming 
{o-beor substances, evenif there are forms apart from partic 
{irs so ere at leas there are ao grounds for Fegardng tem 
‘substances in themscives, In certain cases its clear that what 
‘generates ofthe same Kind as what is geerated by it, hough 
the former is not the same thing asthe latter; its not one in 
‘number with it, but in form oaly. This happens with natural 
Procestes, where man generates man. There is an exception 
‘when something comes into being contrary to nature——whea & 
Horse, for instance, geerates a mule. But even here there is a 
Similarity. No name has been given to what tee sin common 
between horse anda donkey, that is, tothe genus immediately 
‘above them; perhaps it would be both, asin te case of «mule. 
‘Plainly, then, there is no need to eet up the form asa mode! 

{for it would be a the case of these aafurel objects that they 
‘would most of all have been sought for, since they more than 
‘taything else are substance. That which generates x enough to 

roduce something and to be the cause of the forms presence 
[Ethematter. The complete whole—a form ofa particular Hd, 
in this parucular esh or these parucular bones—is already 
Calas Or Socrates they are diferent in matter, since helt 
‘matter i diferent, but are the same in form, since the form is 
Invisible, 


‘9. There might be raised the further problem of why some 
things, ike health, come into being both by at and spontane= 
custywhile others, ikea house, do not. The reason is his: the 
‘Muller, Which saris the proces When something is Belg pro- 
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‘duced or is coming to be through att, and in which some part 
‘ofthe fal thing is already present. of various Kinds. Some 
Such that it ean be moved by itself, some is not, and of that 
‘which can be-moved by isl, some can be moved in a parti 
‘lar Way, some can got, for there are many cases of things 
‘being able to be moved by themselves, but aot in some particu 
lar way-—oot able to danee, for Instance. "Things that have 
‘matter ofthis kind, such as stones, are unable to be moved in 
‘one way, xcept through the agency of something else; but they 
‘can be moved in another, ass also the case with Bre. For this 
‘eaton, some things mil not ext except through someone whd 
posseses the at, but others will fr inthe case ofthese others 
the motion wll be started by things that do not possess the art 
bt which can themelves be moved, ether by other things that 
do not possess the art or by part of the thing which is already 
there 

‘is plain from what we have sad that in a way everyting 
that is produced by art comes Into being from something with 
the same name as itself, a do natural objects or from apart of 
themselves that has the same name (a ous, fr instance, is 
produced from a house, inasmuch as its fst produced by the 
Bind, sigce the ar isthe form); or from something that cone 
{sigs such a part—provided that what comes into being Is not 
Just acidental. For what fist of all and of self cauees the thing 
fo be produced is a part of i. The heat involved In movement 
Droduces beatin the body, and this ether is health or itis 
Followed by health or by some part of it That indeed i Why 
it ie said fo produce health: tesatue it prodioes what health 
follows upon as 2 consequence. So ere, jst as with the sylo- 
flim, the starting point of everything i the substance; 
fyllogisms start from the essence, and to do processes of 
production 

‘Things that ae formed by nature are in a poston similar to 
that of these products of art The seed produces what does ia 
the same way as things that do their production by art It pos- 
Sesss the form potetily, and that from which the seed comes 
ths ig a sense the same name as Whats produced: Tsay "in a 
oat Saly bentse we mut aot eapest everyting tobe Hes 
man comiag from man, since the female also comes from the 
‘ale. But the seed does in general have the same name as What 
5S produced, unless there is some barrenness, which is the 
‘reason why mule does not come from mule. Here, as with the 
products of ar, the things that come lato being spontaneously 
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are those whose matter can impart to itself the motion thet is 
‘Usually imparted by the seed, things whose matter cannot do 
this cannot come ito being in say other way than from ordic 
nary parents. 

EE aot only with regard to substance that this arguent 
shows thatthe form doesnot come int beng, but with regard 
toeverything else that is primary too: quality for instance, and 
‘quant, and all the other categories aswell We have seen that 
itis bronze spbere that comes into being, but not bronze or 8 
Sphere, and that the sume is true of bronze, it comes into 
being, since there must always be matte and form present 
beforchand: the same thing bolds not oaly in the ease of sub- 
Stance, but also the ease of quality, of quantity, ad ofall the 
other categories. It ie not a “kind” that comes into Being, but 
“wood of s certain kind’ not "size," but "a piece of Wood or 
‘an animal ofa certain size.” But from this we ean se 2 pce 
Tarity of substance—namely, that there must be present be- 
{orehand another substance, fully realized, which produces 

there must be another animal there, if one i to come into 
being. This is not the ease with quality or quantity, except 
potentially. 


43, Since our inquiry is into substance, let us return to it 
Jost asthe substratum, the essence, and the product of the #0 
‘are all said to be substance, so too isthe universal. We have 
discussed two of ths, the essence and the subtratum, and we 
fave potnted out tha there sre two ways ia which the sub 
sam may underl, ether inthe way in which an individu 
‘—an animal, for instance—underles is atbutes orn the way 
in which matter underies the felized object. But since some 
‘people regard the universal as more than anything ese a cause 
Spd fst principle, let us goon to discus it For it seems ime 
possible that any universal term should bea substance. 

Firstly, the substance of each thing is peculiar to it and 
does not belong to anything ele, whereas the universal is 
‘Shared; for what i called universal is what naturally Belongs 
to-a number of things. OF what, then, will the universal be 
the substance? It mist be the subtance iter of everything ot 
‘of nothing. But it cannot be the substance of everything and 
if tis the substance of one thing, everyting else willbe that 
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thing too, since things that have one substance and one es 
tence are themeelves one. 

"Then, a substance is said to be that whi 
(ofa subject, whereas & universal i always 
ject. 

i may be suggested that itis not possible for it to be sub- 
stance inthe way that essence js, but that itis present i the 
essence, as “animal” is presenti "man" and in “bose” Thea, 
Plainly there will have to be an account of it However, it 
oes not make any diference if there is not an accouat of 
fverything that is contained in the substance, the universal 
‘will nonetheless be the substance of something, just as "men" 
is the subrtance ofthe man in whom i is preset; s0 thatthe 

une consequence will follow, Yor the univerl—animal, for 
Instance wil be the substance of that in which lt & present 
5 peculiar characteristic. 

Further, tis both imposible and absurd for what is an in- 
dividual and a substance fi is composed of things 3 
‘be composed neither of substances nor of individuals, but of 
uly for in this way what ent sutancs but gait will 

ior fo what ip substance ad is individual, and this i m= 
Poutle, Neher is deflation nor ln ine oot in fae proces 
Of coming tobe can the attributes precede the substance, for 
If they doy they willbe separable too. 

Further, in this ease, there wil be e substance present in 
Socrates that will thus be the substance of two things. 


scribed inthis way aze substances, it will follow 
that is contained in the accounts of them willbe a substance 
‘nor Wil any such thing exis, either apart from them or in any 
{Bing else. I mean, for instance, tat i will not be possible for 
‘to exis, apart from the particular kinds of animal, 

‘or for anything else contained in the account to do so. 
ie we study the matter with these points In mind, we see 
clearly that no universal atwibute is a substance, and that no 
{erm thats asserted of a number of things in common means 
‘partcular thing, but rather "of a particular kind" other 
‘number ‘of dificultes follow, including the "hind 


fre present ini fully realzed-For what are fully realized as 
to things wil never be fully realized as one; they will be one 
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only i ts just potentially that they are two. Something that 
double, for instance, wil be poteaally made of two halves? 
leis their realization as two which separates them. Thus, i @ 
Substance fone, it will aot be made up of substances that are 
preset in it inthis way, which Democritus describes cocrect 
Iy. He points out that it is imposible for two to come into 
‘being ott of one, oF one out of two (for he makes the ato=ic 
‘maghitudes his substance) Its then plain that a similar situa 
‘Hoa ill bold in the case of number, if number iss combi 
‘ation of units, as some people say iti Either a par will not 
betone, or there wil be no unit in it that i fully realized. 

‘This conclusion does involve a dificulty I ite nether the 
‘case that any substance cam be made up of universals (ance 
‘universals mean “of a particular kind,” not "a particular 
thing”, gor that any substance can be composed of substances 
fully realized, every substance must bo uncempounded, and ia 
that case no sccouat can be given of any substance. But every 
fone agrees upon the point that we made a short way, back 
fat substance if nt the only sat least the main thing of 
‘which there can be denition. Now we find that there cannot 
be definition even of this so that infact there wil be no dein 
‘Hoa of anything. or perhaps there will be ia one Way but not 
{in another. What we are talking about, however, wil become 
lester from what I say later on. 


114, These very considerations make itclear what the con- 
sequences are of saying thatthe ideas are separable substances 
‘nd at the same time making the form consist of the gents 
fad the diferent. If there are forms, and if “animal” is 
present ia both "man" and "horse,” either it will be one and 
{he same thing numerically or it wil not. (As far as the ac- 
count goes they are clearly ove; forthe man who talks about 
‘animal in each case will go through the same account.) If, thea, 
‘Some *man himself” exist on his own asa separate individual, 
then the tings of which be fe made up, suet ss “animal” nd 
“te-footed,” must also indicate individuals and be both sep> 
stable and substances, so that “animal” will be He this too. 
Tf “animal” is one and the same thing in “horse” and in 
in just the way that you are the same thing as yourself, 
how can this one thing tht ia things that are apart be one? 
‘Acc bow i tat this “animal” not apart rom felt aswell? 
‘Theo, it *animal” participates in both. "twofooted™ and 
‘any footed,” we have the impossible result that to oppo 
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sites are present in it even though itis single individual. 
Lf thief Bot the cas, what Kind of thing is one saying when 
fone says that the animal ie "tworfooted® or “equipped wit 
feet"? It may be said that there tinge are put together and 
‘make contact, or that they are mingled But all these sugges+ 
tone are sbeurd 

‘But suppose that “animal” is dfferet in each case. Then 
ance bea snot init number of ings whose ab 
Stance is animal, since tis 
‘Up of, among other thing, “onal Als, tere wl be many 
things that wil be the “animal tel” since the “animal” that 
Js preeat in each species will be the substance ofthat species. 
For there is nothing else thatthe species is named after, if 
there wore, man would be partly made up of it and it would 
bbe his geaus, Further, all he thinge of which man is made up 
‘willbe ideas; but then it will not be the form of one thing and 
the substance of another, since this is impossible; thus, the 
“animal” present in each species of animal will in every case 
be “the animal ite." Again, from what wil this “animal” 
Tn each species be derived? How ean i come from the “animal 
tse? Or how can the “animal” whose substance is this 
‘very thing, “animal,” exist apart from the "animal tse"? 

‘Tn the case of sensible objects, both these and even more 
sbsurd consequences follow. 

TE these consequences are imposible, clearly there are n0 
forms of sensible thing i the way in which some people ss) 
there ar. 


15, There are two kinds of substance, the complete thing 
‘and the account I mean thatthe one is substance in the sense 
Of being the account taken together with the matte:, andthe 
fother is the sccount in its full extent. Substances spoken of 
In the first way can be destroyed, since they can also come 
Tinto being, but there can be no destruction ofthe account in 
the sease ofits ever being in the course of being destroyed, 
Since there ino generation of it ether for it aot "being 
‘howse” that comes ito being, but “being a particular hous.” 
Whether they exist or whether they oot, sccousts are 
exempt fom generation and destruction, We have already 
‘Shows that nobody generates or produces them. And the 
‘eaten why there is n0 definition or demonsration of particu 
Tar sensible substances. is that they contain matter, whose 
‘nature is such that it is possible for i both to be and not to bey 
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{for this reason all individual sensible objects are perishable. 
‘Now, demonstration b only of things that are necessary 80, 
and defiation is posible only where there is knowledge. And, 
just as itis not posable for Enowiedge sometimes to be now. 
tedge and sometimes to be ignorance only opinion is of this 
‘pature™s0 aio it isnot possible Tor there to be demons 
tion or definition of what i capable of being other than iti; 
{Bere can only be opinion about it, Clary, then, there can 
bbe no deBnition or demonstration of sensible substances, For 
it isnot clear to thove who have knowledge what happens £0 
Perishable things when they go out of the ken of the senses, 
the same accounts of them may be preserved in the soul, but 
there will no longer be any definition or demonstration of 
them. So, when someone who engages in definions defines 
Some individual, one must realize that its always possible for 
the dafiaition tbe demolished; for is these cases delntion Is 
really not possble. 

‘Nor is it possible to define any ides; the idea, according to 
the Platonists, is something that is individual and separable. 
‘The account of it must consist of words; but the man who 
{is doing the defining must not invent a name, since It wil be 
Incomprchensible; and the words already in se are common 
to the whole class to which they refer I, for instance, someone 
‘were to define you, he would describe you st "thin animal” 
for white animal or would ure some ober term that spplies 
fo other thas as well Somebody might then say that these 
terms may belong separately to many things, but itis only 
te this paticlar thing that they belong together. To this we 
‘must fst ofall reply that, even taken together, they wil so 
Spply to both of their own parts: “iwerfooted animal,” for 
instance, will belong both to "twofooted” and to “animal.” 
‘This must hol, to, inthe cate of things that ae eternal, since 
the simple terme ae prior to and parts of the compound. They 
must be separable too, if "man" is separable, for either both 
‘ust be separable o acither sy and if ether then the genus 
will not exist apart from the species; but ifthe genus does 0 
xis, so will the differentia. Secondly, we must Feply thet the 
Clements of the definition are prier to the definition, and are 
‘ot destroyed when the compound is dertroyed. 

"Then, if ides are made up of ideas—they must be, since the 
constituents ofa thing ae lets complex than the thing fae 
tre shall have to asert these constituent ideas, “animal” and 
“iworfooted” for instance, of magy things as well Otherwise, 
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‘how will the idea ever be knowa? There,willbe an ide that 
its impossible to azsert of more than one thing. Yet thie does 
‘Bot sem tobe the ease; every idea is thought of as being such 
that other things can participate in 

“Tous, as we have said, people fll to realize the Impossi- 
bitty: of definition in the case of things that sre cteroal, 
especialy if they are unique, as the sua and the moon ate. 
‘They go wrong in adding to the definition atuibutes upon 
‘whose removal the sun would sill exit, "going round the 
arth” for instance, or “hidden at night” On this basis, the 
Sun Would ne longer exist it stod stl or appeared by aight. 

jt It would be strange i this Were so, since the sun denotes 
‘particular eubstance. But this isnot the only stake that 
they make: they also go wroog in adding terms that can apply 
te something eke—if another thing like t comes nto being, 
{or instance, clearly it wil bea sum; and so the account turas 
fou to be shared. But the sn isan individual, asia Cleon of 
Socrates 

“Anyway, why does none of them produce a definition of an 
idea? Te they trod, the tru of what I am saying would box 
‘come apparent. 


16, Clearly, most ofthe things that are supposed tobe sub 
stances are just potencies. This is the case with parts of ani= 
‘malt: none of them exists separately; and when any of them 
lve Separated, they thea exist ony ag matter Tis also the 
ase with carb, fife, and air: none ef them is @ unity: they 
ae all ikea heap of something until they are worked on and 
Seme one thing comes into being from them. One might very 
aly suppose that the parts of living creatures and the pare 
‘of thesoul come into being in more or less the same way, and 
‘thus exist both potentially and in fully realized form, since 
they have a source of motion at some point in ther pits 
fod it for this reason that some animale go on living even 
‘when they have been divided, Nonetheless, those parts will 
{xist only poteataly when they form a natorally continuous 
‘nity, as opposed to one due to violence or to their growing 
Xogstber thr latter kind of unity is © malformation, 

‘Since the term “one” is ured in the same way as the term 
“osing:" end the substance of one is itself one, and those 
things, whose substance ts numerically ooe are themselves 
‘aumerically one, ts clearly not possible for either "tbe one” 
‘oF "being” tobe the substance of things, jst as it isnot pssible 
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for “being an clement” or “being a principle” to be their 
tubstancer bat we inguie what the principle is so that we 
an refer it to something more knowable. Among these coo 
‘cepts, “being” and “one” are nearer to being substance than 
the principle, the element, or the cause, but not even they are 
Substance since nothing'that is common to things is: For 
Substance belongs to nothing otber than itself and the thing 
that contsins ft and whose substance it is: Further, what 
fone cannot be in a number of things at once; whereas wh 
fs common to things i present in a number of them. Plainly, 
‘then, no universal can exist apart from its particular. 

“Those who maintain the theory of forms are right in making 
them separate if they are substances, but wroag in making 
‘ne one over the many" a form. Their reason for doing this 
{5 that they are unable to explain what such imperishable 
Substances are, which exist part (rom the inlvidl ad ses 
be ones. So they make them the same in form as perishable 
things (Gince we know them), talking of “the man himself” 
and "the horse itself” just adding the word “self” to the 
‘ames of sensible object, 

‘But even if we had never soon the stars they would sil 1 
suppose have been eternal substances apart from those that 
‘we did know. So now, ton, even if we cannot say What these 
‘batances are, we nonetbler perapr soppse that there 
‘unt be some 

"tig, then, plain that none of the things described as a 
‘universal is Substance, and that no substance is made up 
of substances 


7, Let us state what we must say substance is and what 
sind of thing we must say itis by making what amounts 
to another start. Perhaps in this way we shall abo become 
clear about the substance that is separate from sensible sub- 
Stances. Since substance is a fst principle and cause, Jet us 
‘approach the question from this 

‘The way in which the question “Why?” is asked is always 
this: "Why does ‘ene thing belong to another?” To inguire 
‘why the musical man is a musical man is either to ask the 
question that we have described, or itis something else. But 
{o ask why 2 thing is itself isto ask nothing. When we ask 
Why a thing isso, the fact that itis so and the fact of is 
existence must be evident—the fact, for instance, that the moon. 
‘Goes suffer eclipses; but inthe ease of a thing being isell, 
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[is what being one is, Which is short answer applicable alke 
tw every case. One can ask, nevertheless, why man is an animal 
fof such and such a Kind 

This much, then, i clear: one does not ask why whoever 

‘a isa man, one asks Why ne thing belongs to anctber; 
fand it mist be clear that i doce so belong, otherwise one 
‘making an empty inquiry. One may ask, for instance, "Way 
does it thunder?” o, rather, "Why isa noise produced in the 
louds?" since the question realy concerns the application of 
‘ene thing to another inthis way. One might ask too, "Why are 
{hese things—~bveks and stones, or nstance—~a house” Plaiae 
1y, then, one is seeking the cause, oF to put it abstractly, the 
‘isence, which In some cases is the purpose for Which the 
thing if made—as perhaps inthe case of @ house ora bed— 
land in others the prime’ mover; for ths is a cause toa. We 
ink for s cause of this kind inthe case of somingtobe OF 
pershing. and for the otber, the purpose, ia the case of 
Feing, The nature of ones inquiry becomes particulary ob- 
Scare when ove term is not applied to another, when pecple 
sk, for instance, "What is man?"; for they have put the 
‘utstion too simply instesd of asking why these things make 
{Up tha. One must articulate one's question more clearly before 
fone ask i otherwise it wil be equally applicable to an empty 
Inquiry and a meaningful ope. Since one must already Kaew 
‘of the tings existence as a fact, one is clearly asking quese 
tion about the matter: "Why is it something or other?" Why, 
{orinstance ae these materials @ house? Because ofthe res” 
‘ence of the esence of house. One might also ask, "Why is this 
fo the body contaiing ts, a'man?” So what ope is really 
Tooking for is the cause—that s,the form—of the matter 
being whatever iti and this infact is the substance. Evie 
ently, thes, in the case of simple things one can neither 
Jnguire nor give information; or rather, there is a illreat 
{ind of inquiry appropriate to such things. 

‘Now our concer is with what is composite in such a way, 
that the whole is one, notin the way that a ple of things i 
but in the way thats sylabe ie. A syllable i at jst itr ee 
mints; BA isnot the same as B and A, nor is esh the same 
4 fie and earth For wea the elements have beea separated, 
the compounds-fesh and syllable, {oF iastance—no longer 
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‘exist, but the elements—fire and earth—do, A syllable i, then, 
‘pore than jst its elements—the vowel and the consonant, i 
something ese too, jst ae flesh is something besides fre 
and earth, or hot and cold. It may be maintained tht this 
Something cle must be an clement, or made up of elements 
itis an element, the same argumeat will apply: flesh willbe 
‘made up of this clement, of fre of earth, and of something 
‘se, s that the process will continue to ifity I ies made 
‘op of elements pin twill not be made up of fr one, but of 
Several otherwise the element wil jst be the thing itself, and 
‘thea the same argumeat wil apply as inthe case of fesh oF 
sylable, But this "something else" although it seems to be 
Something, seems not tobe an element; i ems in fact to be 
the eause of sis being flesh, and that being a syllable, and 
sinlarly with everything elses in each case itis the thing's 
Substance, since Ut is the ultimate cause of thing's being 

‘Some things are not substances, but everything that is 
substance comes together according to nature and by nature: 
land so substance would seem to be this “nature:” which is 
‘ot an element bot a frst principle. An clement is that into 
Which a thing is divided up and which is preset in it a5 
fatter, in the case of the sable, for example, A and B af 
HG elements, 
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4 We have already spoken about being'in the primary 
sease, to Which all the other categories of being refer—that 
is to say, about substance; for its only by vite of the cn 
cept of substance tht we say tat other things “are”: quantity, 
‘quality, snd the other terms of this Kind, since they all con” 
thin the concept of substance, as we sad ia our inital dis 
‘cussions. Bu its not with reference ony to being something, 
fo being of a parcular Lind of size, that we talk of being! 
‘We do so, too, With reference to potency and realization and 
{osction, Let us thea, discuss and clarity potency and realiae 
ton. Let us start with what is most propery called "potency," 

although it isnot the potency that i mest useful for our 
present purpose: for poteney and realization cover a wider 
Bld than just those things that are said to be involved in 
‘movement. After we have talked about this kindof potency, 
wwe wall explain the other Kinds doring our discussion of 
otal. 

‘We have shown elsewhere that there are many senses in 
which the wards "potency" and "eaa” are used. Let us ignore 
‘cases where there fe just an ident of tepm for some things 
‘re called "potencies" or "powers just bocause of = cetala 
Fesemblance fo them—in geomet, for instance, we say that 
{ings are or are not powers because they are Or are 20t in 
‘given state, But al the things that are ‘called potencies with 
{eference to the same kind are principles, and they all refer 
{oa single primary potency, which is a principle or source of 
‘change in someshing ese oF ithe thing self qua something 
flee On the one hand, there fs the potency for being acted 
‘upon, which is present in what i being acted upon and isthe 
Source of passive change, which is Brought about by something 
flse of, i by isl, by elf qua something els: on the other 
hand, there is the state of immunity from either change for 
the worse or corruption being brought sbout, through any 
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source of change, ether by anything else or by the thing itself 
‘Goa anything es. In all these defiations the account of this 
primary potency is present. Again, these potencics are spoken 
(f as potencies cither for merely acting or being acted Upon, 
ff for acting or being acted upon well so that inthe accounts 
‘of these lst potencies, to, the accounts of the primary ones 
fare in a way present. 

‘Cleary, thea, the potency for acting and the potency for 
being acted upon are in a way one: for a thing & “capable” 
both by virtue ofthe fact that ft as a potency for being acted 
‘upon and by virtue of the fact that something else bas a 
potency for being acted upon by it. But in a way they are 
filfereat. For one potency isin the thing being acted upon: it 
{because  postses a soures of change in itself, and be: 
‘cause matter i such a source, that what is acted upon acted 
‘Upon, and ove thing by one thing, another by another: what 
oly i inflammable, what i yielding ina particular way scom- 
Dresible, and similarly with everything ele. But the other 
‘tency is ia the thing that acts; heat i for istance, and so 
{he capacity to bull: the one isin what is capable of eating, 
the other in what is capable of building. Hence, insofar as.a 
thing is of one nature itis in no way acted upon by itself 
for itis one thing and nothing else. Incapacity, withthe in- 
‘epable is the privation that i contrary to ths kind of potency, 
So that every poteacy basa its contrary an incapacity forthe 
Sime thing i the same conditions. 

"The term *privation” is used in many ways, It is wod of 
what docs aot have a quality; itis used of what by nature 
Should have a quality if it does not bave it either in general, 
fr whea it naturally should; and iti used wien a thing eiber 
‘Sous not have a quality in some particular way —entrely, for 
fnstance—or does not have it stall. In some eases, 0, if 
things whose nature isto have a quality do not in fact have 
It becuse of violence, we say that they Bave Been “deprived.” 


2, Some such sources of change are preset in inanimate 
objects others in living creatures ta the soul, and in that part 
ff the soul that possesses reaton; clearly, the, some potencies 
‘ill be nonrational, others rational, Hence all the arts and al 


thing ee. 
‘ontational potencies only of one; what is bot, for instance, 
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can produce only beat, but the art of medicine can produce 
both diesse and bealth. The reason for this is tht aclence it 
fan account of something and that the same account reveals 
oth a thing and its privation, but i does not do s0 ia the 
sare way in both cases and, although in way it san account 
of both, in a way itis more an account of what positively 
belongs to if so that while such sclences must be concerned 
‘with bodh contrries, they will be concerned with the one by 
‘ire of themselves, and with the other not for while the 
{ccount is concerned with the one contrary by virtue of what 
‘that contrary is its concern with the other 


‘moval, since this contrary isthe primary privation, which ls 
the removal ofthe positive term. Now, contraries donot occur 
fn the same thing: science is @ potency because it involves 
‘an account of something: and the soul possesses a source of 
‘movement. For thee reasons although what i health-giving 
an produce only belt, and what i capable of producing beat 
fan produce only heat, and also what is capable of producing 
old cen produce oaly cold, the man of science ean produce 
both of two contrary efects, For there is an account of both 
(hough notin the same way in both cass), ad this account 
Is ia the soul, which possesses the source of movement, 0 
thatthe sot! will tart both movements, stating in each care 
from the sume source, and linking them both with the same 
thing. Hence, things whose potency is ravonal do the cone 
trary of those whose potency is nonrational, since they are 
involved with only one source, the rational account. Paial, 
too, the potency for acting wel, or beng acted upon wel 
lmplies the potency jst for acting or being acted upon; but 
the converse i not alvays true. The man who acts Well must 
bbe acting, but the man who is just acting need not necesaily 
be acting well. 


3. Some, like the Megaians, say that itis only when 
thing i in action that it has potency, and that when iti not 
‘inaction it has no potency: aman whois not actually buld- 
ing, they say, canaet build; the only man who can build 
the man whois actually doing so, and be is able todo it only 
‘at the time that he is doing it; and similarly with every= 
thing ele 

ti not dificult to see what absurd consequences follow 
‘rom this: Clearly, in that case there wil not even be such & 
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thing as a builder, except when he is actually building: for 
boeing a builder is infact being able to build; and the same 
‘will bold with all the otber arts, If, then, itis impossible to 
[ossese such arts unless one has learaed and acquired them at 
ome stage: and if aftr that itis imposible not to possess 
them, unless one bas at some time lst them (whether trough 
forgetfulness of something happening to onc, or the Passage 
fof time: for the atte wll certainly nat be destoyed, it goes 
‘on forever); and i, whenever man Stope practicing his ar, 
he no longer possesses it, how will be have acquired it again 
‘when be suddealy starts building again? 1 will be the same 
‘ith inanimate objects; nothing wll be cold of hot or sweet 
‘or possess any sensible quality uaess people are actually per- 
xiving it. Thue, the rerult ie that these people are maintaining 
the theory of Protagaas. But noting wil bave any perception 
either, uales ie actualy pereeviag If, then, What le blind 
fs what, although itis its nature to have it, does not have 
sight atthe the when itis ts mature to have although its 
ill in existence the same people wil be blind many times in 
fone day, and deaf too. Further, if what i incapable fs what 
‘Seprived of potency, what is not actully coming to be will be 
Incapable of coming to be; and the man who says thet what 
[incapable of coming to be either exists or will ext 
bbe wrong since that s what the impossible meant: “what does 
‘ot exist and never will’ thus, these arguments do away with 
‘ovement and with coming-io-be. What is standing up Wl 

fmays be standing up, what ie siting down alwaye will be t= 
{ing dow; fori tis stag dow, it will not stand up, since it 
{2 impossible for whet cannot sd up to stand up. 

If, then, itis not possible to maintain this view, clearly 
potency and actuality are diferent, these arguments. make 
them the same, and so are secking to do away with something 
‘considerable But since the two are diferent, tx posable for 
Something to be capable of being something od yet not actal- 
ly be i, oF for it to be capable of not being it and yet be i 
similarly, withthe other categories, itis possible for something 

ts capable of walking not to wal, aod for something that 
Is capable of not walking to walk. A. thing is capable of doing 
Something if theres nothing impossible involved in is baving 
the actuality ofthat of which itis sai to have the potency. For 
Instance ita thig i capable of stung down, andi 's posible 
for it to sit down, there will be nothing imposible in its sctual= 
ly sitting down. The same wil bold with regard to being moved 
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‘or moving, standing up of standing something up, being or 
‘coming tobe, not being of not coming to be The term “actoal- 
{iy whichis connected with "eaization,” was rst applied to 
‘movements and then extended to other things For people 
‘egutd actuality as being more than anything movement, which 
Is'why they do not asign movement to things that do ot 
‘ext, but make other assertions about them: they say that 
things that do not exist are objects of thought oF of desir, 
‘but bot that they are moved; this is because they do not exist 
in actuality now, but wil do soi the future. For some of the 

things that do not exis, exst potentially, but yet do not exist, 
‘because they are not in realized state, 


4. If what is capable of being is what we have described 
i vice vers, itis clearly not posible fori to be true to say 
that something is capeble-of being but wil not bein that 
cas, things that ae incapable of being would simply disap- 
pear am referring to the kind of situation where someone 
Pefhe kind of person who docs aot reckon with What fs in- 
Capable of being—might say that the diagonal is capable of 
being measured but in foct will not be, on the grounds that 
‘there ie nothing to prevent what is capable of being or coming 
to be from infact not being ether now or in the future. But 
‘We have laid it down that, we supposed anything either to 
(itor to bave come into being, which in fact did not exist 
‘but was able to, there mast be nothing impossible involved: 
4nd here there willbe something imposible involved, for the 
iagonal is incapable of being measured. The untrue and the 
Impossible are not the same thing; iti untrue that you are 

landing up now, but it not impossible that you should be. 

At the same time, itis clear that if when A exists, B must 
cexst, thea when A is possible B must be posible; for if B 
‘does not have to be possible, there is nothing to prevent it 
‘rom ‘not being possible. Let us assume that A is possible 
‘Thea, whenever A is posible, ift should in fact be assumed 
fo exit, no impossible consequence follows; in that case, B 
‘must certainly exist. But the opporite view to ours supposes B 
to be impossible. Let us suppose that it is impossible: if B 
[8 impossble, thea A must be too; and since Bis infact taken 
by this view to be impossible, then A is too. I A isin fact 
possible, then B wil be possible too, so long asthe two are 30 
elated that if Aeris B must toe If, thes, when A and B 
fre thus related, B is not possible although Als, A and B 
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‘wll notin fact be related in the way that was laid down, 
TAnd if when A is possible B must te possible thea when A 
fasts B must too. For if B must be possible when A is pos- 
ible, that meane that if A exits when and ae tis posable 
for it to, thea B must exist atthe same time and in the same 
way. 


5. All potencies are either innate (such as the senses) or 
acquired By habit (Such asthe potency for playing the Hote) 
for by learning (such as those involved in ars); those that are 
faquired by babit or by the use of reason must be actually 
fxercsed before we possess them; but with potencies that are 
not of this kind, and with potencies for being acted upon, 
{this I not necessary. What is capable is capable of something, 
ft a certain time end in a certain way, with all the other 
‘quulications that must be preseat ia the deiiion; Further, 
Some things can inate movement rationally and so thelt 
potencies are rational, whereas others are nonrational and so 
{heir potencies are nonrtional tot rational potencies must be 
ina living being, whereas nonrational ones can either be in 3 
Ting being or in an inanimate one. Now, allthis being 50, 
nonrational potencies must, when what is capable of acting 
Imeets what fs capable of being acted upon, in the one case 
‘ct and in the other be acted upon; but with rational potencies 
‘his need not beso. For nonrational potencies produce, each 
fof them, one result; but rational potcacies can produce con- 
trary results, so that if they were fully realized at each en~ 
counter they would produce two contrary results at once, 
‘which would be impossible, There must be some other decisive 
tor, and thsi a fat desire or choice. A iving being will 
{do whichever ofthe two contarics it decisively desires when 
ver a situation arises in which it cn do s0 and whenever ft 
‘meets wist is capable of being acted upon; thus everything 
that has a rational potency must, when it desires that for 
‘which it has the potency and desires it fn the circumstances 
Jn Which it has fy do that thing; and the circumstances ia 
‘which it has the potency are that the thing capable of being 
{cted upon should be there and in's particular sate: i the 
thing isnot there, what has the rational potency will not be 
able to act. (There is no need to specify further that there 
‘must be a9 external ostacle; for a thing has the potency 
‘nly insofar as itis a potency for acting, and it i not this 
‘when things are in just any state, but when they are ia some 
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particular stat, which excludes external obstacles as welh 
Since these are tarred by some ofthe terms in the definition.) 
Hence, even if someone wishes or desires to do two contrary 
things, he wil not do them; for thse are not the conditions 
‘under which he has the poteney, whichis nots potency for 
‘doing the two things at once. A man wil do what the potency 
tlows in the way that i allows. 


6. Now that we have discussed potency os applied to move- 
sment, let us explain What actuality 1s and what Kind of thing 
itis. For as we analyze it It wil also become clear that we 
{alk of potency not only with regard to what naturally moves 
something else, or is moved by something ele, either taight= 
formerly or in some perticulat Way, but in shother Way foo; 
snd i this other Way that is really the reason for our 

“Actualiy,” thes, s the presence 
in some other way than just what we cal "Po 
{entilly:" We say that the Hermes statue is potently ta 
the wood, that the half is potentially in the whole (since 
Itcould be taken avay from i), and thatthe man of science 
‘who is not actualy studying is potentally doing so if be 
Fs capable of studying and we say that thse hing are “in 
actualy” ‘when they are inthe states thet are 
the counterparts of these." What we mean Becomes clear by 
a process of induction from Individual instances; we Ought 
ot to sok a definition of everything, but rather o gain a 
general view by analogy, and see that the actual fs related 
{fo the potential inthe sume way thatthe man Who i actualy 
Dulling i elated to the man who is capable of i or the man 
‘who is ewake to the man who i asleep, or the man who i= 
Tooking at something to the man who has bis eyes shut ale 
‘Bough be does possess sight, or what is diferentated out of 
matter tothe matter its, oF what is wrought to What is une 
‘wrought. In this double list Tet the fist-mentioned be the 
‘determinate actuality, the other the potential, But not every: 
thing fs said to be "in sctalty” in the same way. itis some 
times only by analogy that things are so described: the way 
that thi i in orf rated to hi ike the way tht that i iB 
for is related to thor; in some cases it is like movement ia 
{aation to potency, in others lke substance in elation to mat 
ter, The indie, the void, and other thins of this kind are ako 
Sala to exist potentially and actually fa a very diferent Way 
‘rom most thinge-—from whats seeing, for instance, or walk 
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ing, or being seen. For in these cases it ie posible to tell the 
‘woth quite simply; one can say on the one hand that what is 
being teen is being sen, and that Its counterpart is capable 
Of being seen. But the infinite does not exist potently 
Something that will in actuality be separate, but potently 
fnly for knowledge. For the fact that diviion never stops 
ensures that this activity of division is always there potential 
‘but not thatthe infinite je ever seperate, 

"No action to which there iss limit is a end in itself, bot 
{is something conducive to an end. Take slimming, for in- 
ance: when one is slimming. the parts of the body are in 
‘movement without the aime of the movement being achieved; 
fand so this i not an action, or at best it i an incomplete 
‘ne, since it is aot en end. A tre action is a movement ia 
‘which the end is already present. For instance, one can at the 
Same time see and have sven, Or Eoow aad have KOoWD, oF 
think and have thought: bot oe cannot learn apd have 
learned, or be geting well and have got well, at the seme 
time; one. does, however, live well at the same time as 
having lived wel and oneis happy st the sume time as having 
‘been happy. IF this were not the case, one would have t stop 
being oF doing these things at some stage, 2s one does when 
‘one sims: but in fact one does not have to: one has lived 
land one goes on living. Of these actions, we may call the one 
Kind movements, the other actulities For every movement 
{s incomplete; simming, learing, walking, bulding-—those are 
‘all movements, and they are cersinly ll itcompete. One is not 
walking atthe same time as having walked, or building atthe 

sme time as having bull or coming tobe at the same time as 

fag came to be, or being moved at the same time as having 
‘been moved: in each ease the two are diferent. But a thing 
does soe atthe same time as having seen and think atthe same 
time as having thought. This latter kind of action I eall an 
actuality; the other Teall movement. 


7. From these and similar considerations, then, we may 
tole i to be clear What, and What Kind of thing. exists ia 
actuality. We must now determine when each thing exists 
potentially and when it does not, for it'does not do So at 
jst anytime, For instance, is earth potentially a man? Oris it 
Zot, except when it has become s seed? Or is perhape not so 
ven then? For, in the same sort of way, not everything can be 
‘ade healthy by medicine or even by chance, although there 
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is something that i capable of being made healthy, and that 
15 what is potentially healthy. 

‘The conditions under which thing may, after existing only 
potentially, come into being in fully realized form asa result 
Df thought are as follows: someone must wish it to come Into 
‘being: there must be no external obstacle; and as far as the 
thing being brought to health is concemmed, there must be no 
dbstate inside ft Similary, a thing i potentially @ house, if 
there is nothing in that is, in the matier—to prevent it 
from coming to be a hove and if there ie noting which hat 
to be added, removed, or changed. And it is the same with 
‘rerything ele the source of whose change Is external tote 

Bt in cases where the source of s things coming-to-be i in 
‘the thing itself, that thing Is potentialyll those things that 
itll be of sli there is no external obstacle. A seed, for 
Instance, is not yet potentially the flly grown animal, since 
{Rmust be placed in Something else and be changed: but wea 
through the source of change within Isl tis i this positon, 
then It potentially the fully grown animal. But what comes 
tobe in the other Way needs a diferent source of movement; 
arth, for instance, is not yet potentially statue, for it only 
fiter it has changed that It wll be bronze, Further, anything 
that we describe seems not to be the particular thing that 
possesses the potency for isl, but rather to be of that par= 
teular thing: a box, for instance, is not wood but wooden, 
‘Wood is not earth but earthen, and earth in its tara Mustrates 
the pot if itis in the same way not something other than 
itself but of something ther than itself everything inthis Uist 
simply Is potentially the one that preceded it in thelist. A bor, 
Tor instance, rth nor is It earthen, itis wooden: 
Wood is potentially a box and is its mater’ wood in generals 
{he matter of boxes in general, and this particular bit of Wood 
le the matter of this particular box. If theres anything primary, 
Which is no longer said to be of something, with reference 
fo something else, that is primary matter. For instance, if 
earth is of ait, and air is not fre but of Bre, then fre wil 
be prime matter and nota particular thing. For tings of which 
something is aterted and substrata differ according to whether 
they are or are got particular things. Man, for instance, isthe 
Subsratum for hs afection, and the alletions ae such things 
4 musical end white; when music Ip presest ina man, 

Similarly, bei 
ot whiteness but white; aot a walk oF a movement but walking 
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‘or moving: its just as when we describe a thing 2s of some- 
thing. Whenever this sso, the ultimate thing of which aser- 
tons ‘ae made ls substance; but Whenever this i not so, and 
‘what is asserted i «form and a particular thing, the ultimate 
thing of which they are asserted willbe mater and material 
substance. It is indeed only right that we should describe = 
thing as ofthis or lite this with reference in the one case 10 
the matter and ia the other to the affections, for they are both 
{determinate 

We have then explained when a thing should be said to 
exist potentially and whea it should not. 


We have already distinguished the number of ways in 
which the term “prior” can be used, and iis clear that actuality 
Js prior to potency, and T mean not merely that its prior to 
that definite potency tat is described ass source or principle 
ff change in something ele or in set qua something el 
‘but tht ite prior in general to every principle of movement 
snd of Fest. For natu, too, i in the seme genus 28 potency, 
Since its principle of movement—not, however, of move 
‘ment in something else but in elf quail Actalty prior 
{fo every such principle, both in defnition and in subtance; ia 
‘one way, too itis prior to every such principle ia time, but 
f'another way itis not 

‘That it is rir in definition is evident: for its only because 
there is a possiblity of its being actual that what is potent 
in the primary sense Is potential for instance, what is capable 
fof building is what can build, what is capable of seeing is 
‘what can see, and what is visible is what can be seen. The 
ume argument applies to everything ese, so thatthe definition 
‘ofthe actual must precede tht ofthe potential and knowledge 
‘of it must precede knowledge ofthe potential 

“The actuality is prior In time in the following sense: some- 
‘thing that isthe same as itin species must be actual before any 
particular thing is potential Dut no single thing wil be actual 
before tis potential. mean that in the cae of a particular 
‘man who isaleady actualy in existence, end of s particular 
‘ar of corm, and of a particular seeing men, the matter, the 
‘Seed, and what is capable of secing—which are potentially the 
‘man, the ear of corn, and the seeing man, respecively—are 
Biot to them but prior to these things, which are potenti, 
fre separate hinge that exit in actlity and from wich these 
Potent things ave come ito being. For wht existe actualy 
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atvays come int eng ou of wha ext potently hough 
ihe agency of what ene actly, man ough ie amey 
finan man trough the any of mone ant 
{here sony some Sit move, and bis move already ex 
inactualty. wid 

etavesreaty wid in ou dacusion about sbsance tat 
vein that comes tobe come fo be something ad comes 
‘Ss sohing ao tat some tobe trough the age 
someting hat isthe une a frm a Th scm 
Spel at man sos G'S fb haw ead 
‘altsometing or aye pyert beh aotaeedy fed he 
Ip: for tbe aan wo learns to ply the ee eam toy 
ying i and isthe mame wh eviryone ce Hens 
Ete besopite pute about emeone mba doesnt pone 
St meets dong wat te al vole: for ema 
fre lll earning oes not pomen Bot since when 0 as 
Eomingto be someting oft mat aeaty have come o be 
fnd'when someting is being moved tomshng of must 
{heady ve ben moved (as We mde clea ou Scans 
bt movement peng avo the man Who's unig met ave 
Something ofS sil tat be sag. Anyway see 
fic abo ake leat tht sctnty i pot to potency a 
pect tothe oer of comig tobe td tne 

Bevin susan, oo actly pit In the St lc 
hg teat gs tha are posterior inte ede of eoming 
{o'be ae pr in form and eubsance ny snore 
Stance, with man andy, or wih buna eng ad ed ses 
‘enn cach cae abehdy poems te form, bute et 
dks aot ts a teste crerhing motes towards 3 pie 
Ste, which uso ts end for be poeple of «tng Sho 
{ibe for whose seit sere, and eveing iat comes to 
ting coms toting for the mie off cod and te end 
‘Se acualty, and infra ake hat he potecy i acgurd 
‘Arial o thee i order tht ny may ones pt, Bt 
Bosses sight in rer tat thy may se ary, people a 
[Ere the tof Song inorder hat they may bal andthe 
ft of yng node tht they my yey dona tay 
ore at they ay pom the at fying nl ey 
tre peo who are ei nd tha re oy sng 

‘Parr mater exits potently because may asv at 2 
form: wit iene aetal aendy Inte form 
{Retame wil every ee even wih tgs whew cod 
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movement, Hence, just as teachers thik that they have 
Achieved their end when they display their pupil engaged in 
Activity. a0 is with notre, Other woul not be cleat 
Whether the knowledge was inside or outside the pupil For the 
ad isthe action, and the action is the actuality, whichis why 
the word “actualy is derived from "action" and connected 
‘with realization. The final stage with some potencies i theit 
Ue: seeing. for instance isthe Bal stage fo the ease of sight, 
snd no action occurs ats result of sight other than suing. but 
with others something comes into being from them: from the 
Ir of building, for instance, quite apett from the process of 
‘ding. hotse comes nto being. Nonethcles, we mUst 53) 
‘tha, while inthe Bt case the actuality fs the end, even fn the 
Second it i more of a end than the potency i forthe process 
‘of bling takes place in what bing bt, and it come nto 
being and exists Concurrent with the house. In cases where 
‘what comes into being is separate from the mere wse of the 
potency, the actuality isto be found in whats bring produced: 
The scaly of building, for instance iso be foundin whet ia 
being built, that of weaving in what being woven, and simiar- 
Iy with everything else. in general, to, in these cases, the a 
{aly ofthe movement if be found in whet bing moved 
‘But where there is no result part from the actuality, the actor 
alt is tobe found in whatever is acting: seing isin the person 
‘who does the seeing: study isin the stant; and life sin the 
Zoul, and hence happiness there, to, since i ss particular 
Kind ‘of tte. Plainly. then, both substance and form are 
Actual. This argument, thus, shows clearly that actuality Is 

for to potency ands at I have tid, any one actualy 
ways preceded by another in point of ime, until one arcves 
the prime mover. 

Butte pint can be made more conchsvely. terol things 
sre prior in substance to perishable ones, and nothing teral 
xs potently. The reason Ist cvery potency sa potency 
{or two contrary things at once; for although what cannot be- 
Jong to something never wil belong to Hix posible for 
that which can be actual not to be so. spose for what 
un be both to be and not to be, and 0 the same thing 
spable both of being and of not being: and if anything i 
apable of not being. i possible for not to be: but i 
{pombe for = thing not to be, that thing is perishable: 
tither it is perishable absolutely oF its so in respect to that 
‘which i i Posie for it aot tO bey ia respect to Pace OF 10 
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quantity or quality if iti perishable absolutely then it will 
be oo ia respect to substance: Thus nothing imperishable abo + 
Totely can be poteatial absolutely, altbough there is nothing to 
Keep it from being potential in some particular respect, sucha 
quality or place. All imperishable things, thea, must exist ia 
Sctualty. Nor can things tht are as they are of necesity be 
potential and yet they are primary, since without them nothing 
Could exist. If there & any eternal movement, it cannot be 
potential either, nor, if anything is eterally in motion can 
{tbe in motion potentially, except insofar that it in motion 
‘from one place to another—there is nothing to keep it from 
having matter that enables it to have this done to ence, 
the sun, the star, and the whole heaven are always in activi, 
and there sno risk of their standing stil as the natural sien- 
tists fear, Nor do they get tired as they do this for movement 
‘cs not involve for them, as i does for perchable things, 
the potency for the contrary, and thus the continuly of tbe 
‘movement isnot labors for them, Fatigue result fom sub- 
stage being matter and potency, as opposed to acta, 

"Things that are in a state of change i the way tat earth 
and fie are, imitate imperibable things for they too are always 
in activity, sioce they bave their movement in themselves and 
‘by virtue of being themselves. But the ober potencies, accord- 
ing to the datintions that we have drawn, ae all for two 
contrary things; what is able fo be moved ina particular way 
{Salo able nt to be moved in that ways this ss, atleast wit 
‘ational potencies Nonrational poteacies can only produce 
‘Contrary Feslls by being there or by not being there. 

thea, there are any eats oF setances such as those 
‘who are concerned with verbal discussions say that the ideas 
are, there willbe something more knowledgeable than knowe 
‘edge itself and more-motile than movement itself, since these 
Shing wl stole more than theses, whch wl be 
‘their potencies 

1 i clear, the, that actuality is prior to potency and to 
every principe of change. 


9. That 2 good actuality is better and more valuable then 
1 good potency becomes clear in ths way: anything that i ead 
{orbe capable of delog anything is capable af doing two coo- 
{rary things; what i sid fo be capable of ting bealihy, for 
instanes, is also capable of being ill and bas these two potencies 
at te same time forthe potencies for being bealthy and being 
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are the same, as are also those for being at ret and being 
{in movement, for building and demolishing, for being built snd 
belng demolished. Thus, the capacity to be two contrery things 
belongs toa thing atthe same time, but itis imposibe for the 
fo contraries themselves to belong to It atthe same time or 
for the two actulites to do so: being bealthy and being il 
ot do's, for instance. Necessarily the, one of these 
‘actuate must be the good one, whereas the potency is both 
alike or neither; so the actuality is better. But inthe case of 
tbad things, the end and the actuality must be worse than the 
potency, since the same thing is capable of being both con- 
Eanes tis plain, then, that there is no evil that exists apart 
from things, since evil is by nature posterior to potency. Nor 
in there among the things that are original and eternal anything 
that i evil or mistaken or corrupt, for corruption is an evi: 
Tis by actuality ot activity, too, that geometrical construc- 
tions are dscovere, for we discover them by dviding Bgures. 
Ifthe figures had already been divided, the constructions 
‘would be evident: as its they are there only poteatially. Why 
othe angles ofa triangle add up to two right angles? Because 
the angles round point equal two right angles. Ifthe line 
parallel to one ofthe sides had been drawn, the answer would 
Bave been immediatly evident to anyone who saw the Sure. 
‘Why i the ange ina semicircle slays aright angle? Beesuse, 
i the three lines, the two at the base and the perpendicular it 
the middle, areequal, the answer becomes clear to anyone who 
knows the Yormer theorem. So, plainly, things that exist potea- 
tally are discovered by being brought to actuality. The reason 
is that thinking isan actuality; thus, the potency comes from 
sn actuality, and that is why people discover things by con- 
‘Strvctions, eventhough, of course, any particular single actue 
ality is porteror to is potency. 
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1 Our ingury Is Into substance, since itis the principles 
‘and catses of substance that we are seeking. Fr ifthe universe 
[s'ike some whole thing, substance is ts primary part and 
if it only holds together esa series, substance is still what 
primary int, being followed by quality and then by quantity. 
‘Bot these later hardly exet at all n the strict sense but are 
jst qualifcations and affections of what exists if they do 
fxs, ot white” and “not straight” will exist too, and we do 
Indeed speak of these as existing, as when we speak of What 

ot white. Further, nothing ther than substances separable. 
“This is in fact attested by the thinkers of antiquity, for 
they Were seeking the principles, elements, and causes of 
substance. Thinkers today are more inclined to declare that 
Universals are substances (for genera are universal, and they, 
‘because ofthe abetractnes oftheir method of inquiry, ay that 
fenera are principles and substances); but the ancleats ne- 
farded particular things as substances, tke fre and earth, 
Father than what they have in common, namely, body. 

"There are three kinds of substance, ‘There is senible sub~ 
stance, of which some is eternal and som, ax everyone agrees, 
Js perishable (plants and animals, for instance, being in this 
Jatter class). We must grasp the elements ofthis sensble sub 
‘ance and find out if there is just one or if there are many. 
‘Another kind of substance is immovable, and rome people 
‘Say that itis capable of existing separately. Of these people, 
Some divide the class into two, others put the forms and the 
‘objects of mathematics into one clas, and sil others say that 
ff these only the objects of mathematics exist. The sensible 
Substances belong to natural seience, since they involve mover 
‘ent; but the last-named substance belongs to another science, 
‘Unless there Is some principle common to them all 
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Sensible substance i changeable. Change is from oppasite 
to opposte or from intermediate to opposite, but ie does 
‘ot occur from just any opposte—a votce, after alli not 
‘white—but only from contrary to contrary. This being s0, 
there must be something underlying them that changes into the 
‘contrary fr the coatraries do not change. 


2. Then, since something persist, but the contrary does 
not, there fs some third thing apart from the cootraies: the 
matter. There are four kinds of change: change of what a 
thing is; change of quality, change of quantity; and change 
‘of place. Change of what a thing isis simple coming-to-be and 
Pershing change of quantity is growth and diminution; change 
Df affection i alteration; change of place is motion; end ia 
tach case the change i into the appropriate cootary state. 
‘The matter, tea, when it changes must be capable of being 
in both sates and since there are (wo ways in which what 
{f can be, everyting changes from being potentially to being 
fn actuality, a thing changes, fr instance, from being poteat 
tilly white to being actually whit, and itis the same with 
‘growth and diminution. Thus, not only is it posible for a 
thing to come to be accidentally from what i not, but every- 
‘thing comes ino belng, toa, fom What is even though 
comes from what i potentially but is not in actuality. ‘This 
fs)tn fact, the "one" of Anaxagoras; but instead of saying, 
5 be does, that “everything was together” or talking of the 
“inture” of Empedocles and Anaximander or of what Democ- 
situs talks about, i s beter fo say that everything existed 
potentially but notin actuality. These thinkers, then, must have 
Fad some conception of matter. Everything that changes con- 
tine mater, although diferent matter indifferent casex and 
such eternal objets as ate movable in space, although they 
an not come into being, contain mater to; their matter, ow 
ver, does not admit of coming-to-be, but only of movement 
{rom one place to another. 

‘Someone might be puzzled to Know from what kid of not~ 
being things come into being; for there are thee ways in which 
foe tan speak of aot-being 

Tf. thing exists potetialy, iti not by virtue of a potency 
for jst anything: diferent things come from diferent things. 
Nor is i enough to say that “al things were together things 
ifr in matter, otherwise why have an infinite number of 
things come into being, and not just one? For mind is one; 89 
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that if the mater were one, too, the only thin that could have 
‘come to be in actuality would have been what the matter Was 
potently. 

‘There are, then, three causes and three principles: two are 
the pair of contarie, of which ope te definition and 
form, end the othe the privation; the third isthe matter. 


‘3. We must next note that nether matter nor form comes 
Ingo being™I refer t proximate matter and proximate form. 
For with all change, there i something that changes into some- 
‘Bing through the’ agency of something. The agent is the 
proximate mover; the thing thet changes is the mater; and 
‘what it changes int isthe form, The process thea, will go on 
{0 infinity iPnot only the bronze comes to be round but also 
“the round” and the bronze themselves come into being: the 
races must sop somewhere. i 

‘Next we must note that every substance comes into being 
through the agency of something thet shares its name and 
character (substances include both natural and other objects). 
Far they come into being ether through art or by nature oF by 
chance or spontaneously. Artis princisle present in some 
thing other than what is being. moved, nature a principle 
present inthe thing itself (for man generates man); and the 
Dither two causes ae prvation ofthe fst tw. 

‘There are three kinds of substance. There B matter, which 
Jooks like an individual thing—for things that are merely 
joined, and’ have not grovin together, are matter and sub- 
Sratum, for instance, re, Mesh, and’ a head: they are all 
‘attr, andthe last of them isthe matter of what is fully a 
Substance. Thea, there isthe nature, whichis the particular 
‘hing, the state into which the matter moves: end, thialy there 
is the individual product of the two, Socrates or Calis, for 

tance. In some cases there no particular thing that exists 
apart from the composite substance; the form of howe, for 
instance, does not exist apart, except insofar as the art of 
building may nor is there any coming-tobe or perishing of 
forms of ths kind: "house" devoid of matter, health, and all 
forme that have to do with art exist and do not exe, but in 2 
‘quite diferent way. But if any particular thing does exist apart 
fom the comporite substance, it does so. in the case of 
Batural objects Hence, Plato Wes not talking unreasonably 
‘when he sald that there were form of all the things that exit 
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bby nature—if indeed there are forms at all that are distinct 
‘fom the things around us here. 

Moving causes are causes that precede thei effects; formal 
causes come into being simultancously wih thes Tis when 
‘man is healthy that health exist; and the shape of a bronze 
phere exists at the same time as the bronze sphere ielf. We 
‘ius look into the question of whether any form persist fte- 
‘wards. In some cases there i nothing to keep ths from bap- 
pening: the soul, for instance, may be in this poston though 
Dot the whole of the soul, just the mind, since itis pechaps 
Impossible forthe whole sou to survive, Clearly, them tere 

no need, on these grounds atleast, forthe Meas to exist, Man 
{Eenerater man, and an individual generater any particular 
‘man. Is the same too with the arts for the art of medicine 
[sthe formal cause of health, 


4. In one sense diferent things have diferent causes and 
principle, bot in another if one speaks generally and by 
Enalogy-—they all have the same. One might wonder whether 
{Tubrtanoes and relations have the same principles and clements 
fr diferent ones, and similarly with all the other categories 

Its strange if they all have the same elements; for relations 
and substances will then be made up ofthe same things, What 
‘would there things be? Apart from substance and: what is 

serted of it there is nothing that is common to them both, 
and the clement must be prior to tha of which ts an element. 
‘But then nether esubetance an element of relations, not i say, 
relation an clement of substance. How, then, is it posible for 
everything fo have the sume elements? No element ean be the 
Same as What i made up of elements; neither B nor A, for 
instance, san be the sume ae BA. (Nor can any object of 
thought tike “being” or “the one,” be an element; for they 
are attbutes of everything, even of composite things.) If 
everything has the tame clement, then, no clement il be 
tlther substance or a relation; but itmust be one ar the otber. 
So, infact, everything does not have the suzne elements. 

‘But perhaps, as we have sid, in one sense all things have 
the same elements, i another they do not, Pezhaps, for ine 
‘Stance in the case of Senible bodies, the hot is an‘clement 
4s the form, and in another way the cold isan element asthe 
Prvation and the matter is one as well—that which directly 
4nd BY virtue of being itself is potentially both the other two. 
‘These thing, then, are all substances, ax ae the tings that are 
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‘made up of them and of which they are principles, and 
also any unity that comes into being fom the hot and the col, 
like flesh or bone; for what comes into being from them must 
be diferent from the hot and the cold. These things, then, 
hhavethe same clements and principles, although these elements 
re diferent things In diflereat cases, but we cannot say that 
It thing have the same elements in this way, cay that they 
do 50 by analogy. One might say, for instance, that there are 
three principles, the form, the privaton, and the matter. But 
they ate all diferent foreach clas of objects: With color, for 
fnstance, they are white, Back, and a surface; also, there are 

Tight darkness, and ai, fom which day and night come. 
fan object that are its 


{or instance; hence, itis clear that a principle and an element 
ate diferent, even though both are causes, and that 
Drincples are divided “nto. these two. clsses—those that 
fre and. those that are not elements) also, that which 
‘moves a thing or sets itt rest iss principle. Thus by analogy 
there fe three elements and four causes and principles, but 
they ate diferent in diferent cases, and the proximate mo¥= 
Ing cause i alo diferent for differen things. There are health, 
tiseare, and the body; the moving cause here is the art of 
imedicine, There are a form, disorder ofa particular Kind, and 
bricks the moving cause here is the at of building. Since the 
‘moving cause of natural objects is man, for instance, in the 
fase of man, and since in the products of though itis the form 
‘rite contrary, in'a Way there are three causes and in another 
‘vay four. For ina sense the art of medicine is ealt, the art 
of bullding isthe form of @ howe, and man generates man: 
‘thea, apart from these there is that which asthe frst ofall 
things moves all things. 


5. Some things are separable, some things are not; sub- 
stances are. And the reason why’ all things have the same 
‘causes is that without subetancee neither affections nor move: 
‘ents can ist. These eauses, then, wil perhaps be soul aud 
body or ese mind, desire, and body. 


st another potent 


‘same thing that ests at one-time actually, 
this iso, for instance, with wine, shy 
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‘or man (and potency and actuality ft in with the kinds of 
‘ause that we have deseribed; the form exists in actuality If 
I is separable; so does the product of form and matter, and 
So does the privation™darkes, fr instance, or bing lt and 
the matter exists potetily, since itis what can become ether 
‘of the two contrares). But the distinction between What 
exits potentially and what exists actually is diferent where 
{he two do not have the same mater in some of these cases 
{hey do not have the same form either, but diferent one: 
Inthe cate of man, for instance, the causes are, sty, hs ele 
‘ments—earth and fre ae matter, and bis specie form—and, 
secondly, something external, his father and then, quite 

part fom these, the sua and its oblique course; and these 
[ietnamed causes are neither matter nor form nor privation 
‘or anything ofthe same form as the product they are moving 

Further, we must realize that some things can te spoken 
‘of universally, wherear others cannot. The proximate pia- 


‘Ezss in actuality ad something else which exist potentially. 
‘The univers, then, to which we referred do not exist, for 
the cause ofan Individual is an Individual; man isthe cause 
fof man universally, but there is no such thing as universal 
‘mani it s Peleus who was the catee of Achileg, and your 
father who wat the cause of you; tis particular B is the cause 
of this particular BA, while B in the universal sense is the 
Gause of BA in the absolute sense. Thus, even ifthe causes of 
Substances are univesals, nonetheless the causes and elements 
fre diferent in diferent cases, the causes of things that are 
‘et in the same class—colors, sounds, substances, quantities 
Sure diferent except by analogy; and even tings that are of 
the same kind have causes that, although they are not difer- 
‘ent from each other in Kind, do ifr Insofar as they are 
causes of diferent individuals: your matter, your form, and 
Yyour moving cause are diferent from mie, although, 2s Tar 

the account of them a5 unversals goes, they are the same. 
‘And if we inquire what are the principles cr clement of 
Substances, relations, and qualities, and whether they are 
the same as one other or diferent, the answer clearly is 
that when the word “cause” is used in'a number of senses 
‘at onee, they are the same for eveything; but when thse 

mses are distinguished, they are not. the same, but 
Giferent. In the following ways, bowever, the same things 
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re the causes of everything: they are the same by 
{nalogy in being matter, form, prvetion, and the moving 
cause; they are the same insofar as the causes of substances 

re the causes of everything, since if substances were de= 
‘Hroyed everything else would be destroyed tor they are the 
fame alo insofar se what isin actualy the fst ofall hinge 
IS the cause of everything. In another sense, however, things 
hove diferent frst or proximate causes, insofar as these are 
coatrares, which are ot talked of as classes or with any more 
‘meanings than one, the seme s tue of thei mutters as well. 

‘We have, then, explained what are the principles of so 
ble sutstances, bow many of them there are, and in what sense 
‘they are the same and in what sense diferent 


6. There were, we agreed, three kinds of substance, tro 
fof them natural, he third immovable; we must now discuss 
{he third and point out that there must be some eteral and 
Immovable substance, For substances are primary among the 
things that exist, and if they are all perishable, then every= 
thing wil be perishable. But it is imposible, anyway, for 
‘movement either to come into being or fo perish, since fas 
always existed, Nor can time do either of there thing, since 
there could not be anything “prio” or “posterioc™ if there 
Wwere no time; and movement is as continuous as time, Since 
time is either the same thing as movement or is an affection 
Ofit Movement, however is only continuous whea i mover 
‘ment in place—and circular movement at tha 

‘But even if there i someting capable of moving or pro- 
ducing things but not actually doing so, there will ot neces- 


Sarlly be movement, for iti posible for what possesses @ 
potency not to actualize it.I ao help, ether, for us to pro- 
‘Shoe eternal substances, as those who maintala the theory of 
forms do, unless there is going to be some principle fn them 
that is eapable of producing change. But ‘not even this Is 


sent; and even if it does get actualized, this will still not be 
nough i is essence Is potency; there will tll not be eter 
fal movement, since it is possble for what exists poteatally 
ot to ease There pus, then, bea principle such tha fs es. 
Sence is actuality. Further, these substances must be devoid 
Of matter, since they must be eternal if anything i eternal 
‘Such substances, then, are actuality. 
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‘And yet there isa diftculty hee. Although everything that 
is actualized seems to have potency, not everything that has 
potency is actualized thus potency seems to be pri. But if 
{his isso, nothing that exists need exist for itis posible for 
2 thing tbe capable of existing but not yet to exist. 

‘Yet if we follow the theoloplans Who generate things from 
night, oF the natural sientits who my that everything w 
{ogether, the same imposible result Tolows, How will enj- 
thing be moved, unless there is some cause that exists ia 2c- 
tualty? Wood, certaily, will not move itself the at of car- 
peaty wil ave to act Gpoa it Nor will the menstrual blood 
fr te earth move themselves; they must be set ia motion by 
‘the semen and by seeds, respectively. That s why some thiak- 
fers say that there is an eternal actulity—~Levcippus. and 
‘Pato, for instance, who say that there is alvays movement 
[But they do not say why there is this movement or what it 

‘nor do they give the reason for it being of whatever Kind 
itis Nothing is moved just by chance; tere must alvays be 
something thereto mow it just as things ia Tact are moved by 
‘ature in one way and by vidlence or through the agency of 
‘lad or something else in another. Then, what kind of move- 
‘meats this primary movement? This makes a tremendous di 
fereoce. But itis not possible, either, for Pato, at least, to 
‘ame here what he sometimes suppose tobe a frst principle 
‘hamey, what moves itself; forthe rool fe posterior to move- 
‘Bent, and of the same age as the Beavens, as he says hia 
sell. To suppose, then, that potency is prior to actuality is 
fn.a wey right and in way wrong: We have explained in What 


‘with his Love and Strife, and also those who, lke Levcippus, 
fy that there ie always movement So" there was, aot Just 
‘Chaos and Night for an infinite period of time, but the same 
things have always existed, whether recurring in cycle or fol 
Towing some other principle if actuality 1 indeed prior to 
‘potency. Now, if there is a constant cycle, something must 
Slvays persis that Is engaged in the same scWvity but if 


there are going to be coming-o-be and pershing, there must 
bbe something ese that is always engaged inactivity, now of 
‘one kind end now of another. This econdshing mus be sctive 
{m cae way by virtue of ls own nature, in the other wey by 
Virlue of something else; and this "something else” must Be 
‘iter third thing or the fet thing, thet which we described 
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as always being engaged inthe same activity; it must in fact 
be thie rst thing: otherwice the frst thing will be the ease 
‘of both the others. tis then, better to say that itis this Hest 
thing, since it war the cause of things always moving in the 
‘ame Way, whereas the second thing sth cause of thei mov 
ing in diferent ways; and clearly the two together are the 
‘causes of their always moving in diferent ways. This i, in 
fact the way in which movements occur. So what ned is there 
to sock any other principles? 


1, Sine iti posible for things to be as we have described, 
and since, if they are not, everything wil come from night, 
tnd from “everything being together," and from what is not, 
these probleme sem to be solved. There & something that Ie 
always being moved in an incessant movement, and this 
‘movemeat is circular (asi evident not only from argument 
but alo. from observation); and 50 the fist beaven will be 
eternal, There must, thea, be something that moves jt, But 
Since that whichis moved, ab well as moving thing, i inter- 
‘mediate, there must be something that moves things without 
‘Being moved this willbe something eterna, it wil be a sub- 
stance, and it will be an actuality. Now, the object of desire 
fd the object of thought move things in this way they move 
‘things without being moved. ‘The primary objects of desire 
tnd of thought ae the same. What appears to be good the 
‘object of one's appetite, and what is good iste primary object 
‘of our will and we desire things because we believe them to 
‘be good, rather than believing them to be good because we 
esie them; for thought is the starting point. The mind is 
‘moved by the object af its thought, and only one of the two 
‘column of opposites i i itelf'an object of thought. In tie 
Colum, substance isthe frst thing, and among substances 
‘what is fst Is what is simple and What exists in actuality. 


cates a measurement, “simple a condition’) 
fd what i in tet worth choosing are inthe same cokima: 
‘ad the first term ina column is always the best or analogous 
to the best 

‘That the final cause is among the things that are immov- 
abies clear if We ditinguish Between ts meanings. Purpose 
‘may involve a thing's being good for somebody, or it may 
Involve is being good for attaining some ent, ta the later 
‘ase itis among things that are unchangeable, inthe former 
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{it isnot. The final cause then moves things because iti loved, 
‘whereas all other things move, because they are themselves 
‘oved: If anything is moved, itis capable of being in some 
ther state; so that if its actuality is primary movement in 
Space, iis possible for it to bein some otber sate insofar as 
‘moved=-that isto sa, with regard to place, even if not 
With regard to substance. But since there fs something that 
‘moves things, while being itself immovable and existing in 
actuality, i is aot posible in any way for that thing to be in 
Sy state other than that in which I i. For movement in 
space is the primary kind of change, and circular movement 
{Bh primary Kd of movement in space, and it this Kod 
‘of movement thatthe unmoved mover imparts The frst mot- 
fr, then, must exist and insofar as he exists of necesity, his 
fristence must be good; and thus he must be a frst principe. 
FFor the term "necessary" can be used in all of te folowing 
‘ways of Whit happens through violence, contrary to impulse 
‘of what is indispensable to a things good, and of what can 
‘ot be in any state other than that in which it i, but only is 
that one. 
is upon a principle ofthis kind, then, that the heavens 
tnd nature depend. Its Bfe is lke the best that we can enjoy 
‘apd we can enjoy it for only a short time. Its always in 
ibis ‘sate (which we cannot be), since i actuality Ts abo 
pleasure (And that is Why waking, sensation, and thought are 
fhe most pleasant of things, whereas hopes and memories a 
lesant beceuse of them) Thougat in iuef is thought of whet 
best in itself, and what is most fully thought i thought of 
‘wat fin the fullest sense best. Mind thinks of ieelé through 
its participation inthe object of thought; fori becomes a ob- 
ject of thought through touching and thinking of is object; 
‘nd thus mind and the object of thought are the same. For 
‘what is capable of receiving the objects of thought and the 
‘Ssences of things is mind, and when it possesses them, its 
cogaged in activity so, i is this activity rather than the po- 
tency for it that seeme tobe the divine element possessed by 
‘the mind, and its contemplation is of all hings the most pleas 
fant and the best. If, then, God is always in the good state 
‘which we are sometimes i, that & something fo wonder af 
fnd if he isin a better state than we are ever in, that isto be 
‘Sondered at even more: Tas sin Tact te case, however Le 
belongs to him, too; for life isthe actuality of mind, and God 
{2 thet actuality; and his independent actualy isthe est life 
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and an eternal life. We assert, then, that God is an eteral 
‘and most excelent iivin being, so tht continuous and eer 
‘il Ife and duration elog to him. For that is what God i. 

‘Some people, ike the Pythagoreans and Speusppus, sup- 
pose that what is inst and best doesnot exis in ret pit 
ile because although the fst principles of plants and an 
tals are ther causes, whats ine and complete exists only in 
the products of these causes. They are wrong: for the seed 
comes from other things which precede it and are complete, 
Sd the first thing isnot the sed but the complete object, one 
‘Would say, for instance, that man Was prior to the seed, bot 
Teferring fo the man who has come inta being from the seed, 
‘but toa diferent one from whom the seed has come. 

"That there ie an eternal end immovable tubrtance separate 
from sensible substances i, then, clear from what we have 
sid. We have alo shown that itis not posible for this sub 
ance to bave any magnitude; itis without parts aad is indi- 
‘Visible; fori is moving things throughout an infinite time, and 
fothing that is Gite bas an infinite potency. Every magnitude 
[Selther infinite or Sate; tis substance cannot have faite 
‘magnitude forthe reason that we have mentioned, and it can 
‘ot have an infite one because there is no such thing a 
45 an infinite magnitude. We have alo shown that sothing 
an happen to it, and that it is not capable of being changed: 
fer all ether Kinds of movement are pestericr to movement i 
space. It is plain thea, why these things are es they are. 


9. There are certsin problems that arise in connection 
‘with the supreme mind. 1 seems to be more divine than a0)~ 
{hing else that has come to our notice, but there are some 
dlificulties in knowing what kind of state it must be into be 
like this Ite thinking of nothing, what is there that ie noble 
in tie? I will be lke someone wo i asleep. Ife thinking, 
‘but there i something else that determines its thinking, its ube 
ance will not be thought but a potency for thought, and ft 
will go longer be the best substance, since is value belongs 
{wit by virtue ofits thinking 

Further: whether its subrsnee is mind or thought, what 
doe it think of? I mut think either of itself or of something 
lee; and if thinks of something else, it must either think of 
{the same thing always or of diferent things at diferent ies. 
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‘Theo, does it make any difeence or not whether it thinks of 
‘what is good, or of just anything tht curs up? Would it not 
be strange fori to think about some things? Plainly, it thinks 
‘of what is most divine and most valuable and plainly it docs 
‘ot change; for change would be forthe worse, apd Would 
‘anyway already be a movement. Firstly, then, if it i at 
‘ictal thought but a potency for it, one Would reasonably 
‘expect the continuity ofits thought 1 be laborious for it sec- 
fondly, there would clearly be something else more valuable 
than find, namely, the object of Its thought. For both think 
Jing and actual thought will belong evento what is thinking of 
the Worst of things so that if this ls something to be avoided 
{nd itis for itis bettr not to see some things than to fee 
‘them thought will nt be the best of thing. The mind, them, 
‘ist think of elf iit ie the bert of things, and Ke tought 
‘il be thought about thought 

‘But it is clear that knowledge, perception opinion, and 
understanding slays have some object other than themselves 
they ae only incidentally their own objects. Further, if think 
{ng and being thought of are diferent, by virtue of ‘which of 
them does goodaess beloog tothe mind? For the essences of 
“thinking” and “being thought of" are not the same. Perhaps 
‘we should say tht in some cases the knowledge is the objecG 
Jn the productive sciences, the substence and the essence 
(Grithout the matter) are the object, but in the speculative ones 
itis the definition and the thought that are the object. If, then, 
the mind and its objec are ot diferent inthe cae of things 
that have 0 mater, they will be the same, and thought will 
berone with the object of thought 

‘There is stil left the problem of whether the object of the 
mind's thoughts compost; Is, it would change ast moved 
from one pert to another of the whole, But perbaps everything 
that does not contain matter is Indviible. The Ruan mindy 
for rather the mind of any composite being, does not possess 
the good at this oF that particular moment, but attains the best 
fof things—which is something other tan iselt—over a whole 
Period. ‘Then, perhaps thought about thought is during the 
‘Whole of eternity in the seme state in which te Buman mindy 
(oF that of any composite being, is during a certain period. 


410. We must now inquire in what way the nature of the 
universe possesses the good and the supreme good. Docs it 
‘osses it as something Separate and by itself, of ab the order 
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{inherent in ite Or does it possess in both ways, as an army 
‘ous! For the good of an army lies parly in is good order, 
‘and parly in ks generat but the generalists good more than 
its good order, he isnot there becaure of the good order, the 
{ocd order existe because of him. All things are organized ia 
Some Way or other, but not all in the same way—this is true 
(of Sshes, birds and plants, and the world isnot such that one 
{hing has nothing to do with another, things do have some= 
thing to do with one another. Everything is organized for one 
end tis atin 2 household; there the fremea ean to oaly a 
‘ery limited exteat act at random: everything or neatly every= 
Thing is organized for them, but the slaves and the animals 
‘make very litle contribution to the common good, and for 
the most part they do act at random: ths sort of principle 
is infact implicit in the nature of everything. They must al at 
least come i the end tobe dissolved, aod there are other Ways 
too in which everthing coatrbutes to the good of the whole. 
"We must not fal to observe what impossible and tangs 
consequences follow for those who maintain diferent views, 
‘or what views are held by the more cultivated thinkers, nor 
‘again whet views involve the fewest diculies All thiskers 
‘ake everything come from contaries, They are wrong in 
‘ying that everything dows this, and indeed Wrong in ying 
{that anything comes from a contrary; and they fall to say how, 
fn eases where contrares do belong to things, these things 
an come into being from them; for coarares cannot be acted 
‘upon by each other. We have found a reasonable solution to 
Us problem by saying that there is some third thing. They 
also make one of the coatraries matter: some of them, for in- 
Stance, make the unequal the matter for the equal, or the many 
the matter for tae one. This diiculty we solve inthe seme 
vay; matter is not a contrary to anything. Further, on the 
‘iow of these thinkers, everything except the one will parti 
pate in what is wortles, since the bed itself fs one of the 
Fro elements. The other thinkers do not even treat the good 
and the bad as principles, yet in everything the good more 
than anything else isa principle. The frst group are right in 
‘saying thatthe good is'a principle, but they do not explain 
‘how it sone, whether as an end or asa moving cause oF as @ 
fom 
‘Empedoctes talks ina curious way too. He makes Love the 
good; but i is @ principle both by virtue of being 2 moving 
‘Suse, since it draws things together, and by virtue of being 
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satter, since itis a portion of the mixture. But even ifthe 
Same thing dos turnout tobe both a material and a moving 
Principle, thet essences wil stil be diferent. In which respec 
then s Cove a principle Its curious, too, for Suife to be im 
perishable; fr has the nature ef evil fell 

‘Anaxagoras regarded the good 
sind moves things. But it moves thing for the sake of some 
thing, which will be something diferent from itself, ualess 
‘one explains things in the way that we doW—for in our view 
‘heart of medicine is ina sense the same thing as heath Tt 
Strange, oo, nat to make anything contrary to the good and 
te mind. But all those who speak of the contaries fal to use 
them, unless one sytematies what they say. None of them 
tells us why some things are perishable and others impersh- 
ble; they derive everything that there is from the same prise 
Ciples Further, some thinkers make the things that there are 
ome from what is ot ether $0 as not to be driven to thy 
‘make everything on, 

"Then, n6 one explains why there always willbe coming-to- 
be, or what i its cause, Those who aeet two Set principles 
‘have to admit a third, whichis more decisive, and those who, 
‘maintain the theory of forms have to do the same thing, for 
‘why have things ever participated in the forms, and why do 
they participate in them? Other thinkers are compelled to 
ser the existence of something contrary to wisdom and to 
‘the most valuable kind of Knowledge, but we do not have to 
For there i no contrry to what i primary all cotraiescon- 
{ain matter and, since they dose, they exist potentially the 
{ignorance that & contrary to knowledge leads fo the contrary 
Of the object of that knowledge; but there is mo contrary fo 
‘what is primary. : 

‘Further, if noting exists besides sensible objects, there 
bbe no fist principle, no order, no coming-t-be, and no eaven- 
ly bodies. Bvery principle wil have another principle, 28 bap- 
‘Pens in the accounts of the theologians and all the natural 
fientiste But if there are to be forms or numbers, they wl 
not be the causes of anything: or, even If they are causes of 
omething, they will not be causes of movement. Further, how 
fan any eoatinuous magnitude comme from things that have no 
‘magnitude? Number wil not produce i either a moving 
‘suse or era Yormal use. Further, no contrary can be eent 
tially 8 productive and moving principle; for it would then 
’e possible forthe priaciple not to exis. Anyway, production 
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by'a contrary would be posterior tots potency. Thus, no exist- 
‘ng things would be eternal. But in fact some ate eternal So 
fone four assumptions must be dane away with, We have 
‘eseited how this to be done. 

‘Then, no one says what itis that the numbers are one by 
virtue of, of soul oF body, oF in general the form and the 
objec; nor ist possible to say how they are one, except by 
‘explaining it, as we do, by saying that itis the mover that 
‘makes them one. 

“Those who say that mathematical number is primary, and 
thus make every subsequent substance come from i, each 
‘with is own fest principles, make the substance of the whole 
Incoherent (for no one substance will have any effect on any 
‘other by is existence or nonexistence), and produce a multe 
{de of governing principles. But the world doesnot wish o be 
governed badly. As Homer says: "To have many kings isnot 
food let there be one” 


LOGIC 


Introduction tee 


“Aritotle's conception of logic and is relation to language and 
fhe strdcture of the world bar been outlined in the General 
Introduction and in the introduction to the Metaphysics, Tat 
Introduction may therefore be coafined to some af the particu 
lar topics that are dealt with inthe following elections from 
the logical writings. 

“The “Categories” 2 work wholly Aristotelian in spirit even 
if not certainly of Aristotelian authorship, ia treatise on predi- 
Cation The Best and chief category is that of substance, for 
‘everything that canbe said must be said, directly or indirect, 
Sf something inthis category, something whose existence ig 
Independent of what i predicated of it The term "category." 
‘which means “predicate” is more sultably applied tothe other 
Dine categories These are the result of Aristtles attempt 
fo list the Kinds or types of predicate under which all the prope 
ties and relations that may be ascribed to substances can be 
lasrfed, It has often been observed that Aristotle's lt fall 
hort of being even a plausible approximation to a canonical 
‘and exhaustive list of types of terms. It would now be gem~ 
‘erally doubted whether Aristotle was right to bave the ambition 
ff producing sucha Hist. But when these two point 


Successful fist attempt to codify some of the logical distinc 
‘don between term er Between concepts, These logical di 
tinctons underlie the merely grammatical distinctions to which 
they do aot always exacl’ conform: and the logical distince 
tons in thir turn were held by Arsioue to apply to the eal 
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things inthe world that are the subject matter of knowledge 
nd faqury f 

Tt isin the "Cetegories™ that we find the clearest statement 
of Aristo’ distinction between primery and secondary sub 
ance. A primary substance is & concrete individual thing, 
Such asa particular man or a particular horse. The species ot 
(genus, tat i to sy the kind to which a particular individual 
{hing belongs, ie substance in secondary sense since it docs 
fot have separate existe. apart from the individuals that 
belong to it Substance in thie nee is Kind of quality. Not 
every quality is Secondary substance. For example, to 53) 
that something i white ie not to say what sort of substance 
It's. One of the mest important logical distinctions between 
substance in general and quay is that a substance does not 
Haves contrary, although admits of contaris. A particular 
‘man may be now hot and then cold but there is no contrary to 
the term man. The quality of whitenes, on the other hand, 
hho blackness a8 a contrary But docs ot admit of contaries 
[Nor do substances admit of depree: Socrates may be more 
(of les musiesl, but not more or les man. 

‘Chapter 8 of the "Categries," on quality, i given ere as 
a representative of Aristotle's weatment of the aonsubstastia 
Categories. It consists of. remarks on the clasifcation of 
‘quay terms, and it stresses some of the most important dis- 
tinctions between types of quality. This is best done, as 
‘Aristode does it, by example. Justice snd injustice form a 
pir of contrary qualities "Red" has no contrary, but oaly 
the contradictory, noted" The col terms admit of degrees, 
‘but “square” and “triangular” do not, 

“The "Cetegories” deals with uncombined terms it sets out 
‘what kinds of terms can occur in propositions, The "Oa Iner- 
{retation” goes on to give an account of the logic of propest- 
tons, that isto say of combinations of terms tht have com: 
plete meaning in that they predicate something of a substance. 
Aristotle does not make the mistake of supposing tht only & 
Dropostion in ths sense is capuble of having complete sig 
Bifcance. He recogazes that prayers and wishes, for example, 
are faly significant forme of vtterance. But in hi writings on 
Togic he is concerned with statemens, with what can be rue 
or fale, 

‘The "On Interpretation” introduces and treats systemati- 
cally for the fst time fo the history of philsophy, tbe cone 
‘opts that are-most fundamental to the study of the logical 
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‘character of attertion and denil, Chief among these are the 
potions of necessity and coatingency, possiblity and impossi= 
bility: The formal study ofthe relations betweca these concepts 
exhibits clearly some of the ways in which fallacies and mi 
taker ean occur in the pri 

"easonlag. For example, i 
‘explain it in general terms, that "it may be so" does not cone 
tradi, but actualy follows from and implies, “it may not be 
0°" But it is not always so easy to avoid coafusions on this 
poiat inthe detal of actual discussion. 

“Aristole's remarks on propositions about the future pro- 
vide an illstration of this point. If we misunderstand the 
loge of statements in the future tense we may arrive atthe 
‘unpalatable and unwarranted conclusion that action and de 
Iiberation on our part cannot possibly have any effect on the 
future But Anatole righly distinguishes between saying "ec 


‘clue that leads tothe exitfrom the maze. 
‘Book I of the “Posterior Analytics" contains much that is 
still of philosophical interest. Aristotle bas ightly been eiti= 
‘Gzod for bis unduly restrictive conception of what constitutes 
fully sceatic knowledge. He was mibled, as many of bis most 
famous successors have been misled, by the impresive exact- 
Dest and certainty of Bucidean geometry. There are stoug 
signs of Platonic influence here. But elsewhere inthe book be 
insists, more in the spirit ofthe rest of his philosophy, on the 
Autonomy of the separate branches of knowledge. 

‘One ofthe main lessons of the book is one tht wil always 
tbe needed: thee are imis tothe scope of demonstrative proof 
a5 a means of acquiring knowledge. If all knowledge requires 
‘Semonstrative proof, then nothing can be Known, Since deme 
fastative proof requires premises and if they in tura require 
‘Semonstrative proof there wil be an infinite regres. Nor will 
it do to say that all Knowledge requires demoastative prot 
‘and that such proof can be provided for every true proposition 
Separately although not forall propositions at once since this 
Involves a icularity that i as objectionable ae the regress ia 
the other case. 

“This took shows how much of Plato's teaching Aristotle 
retained even when he had atsndoned the belief that trie 
Knowledge had independently existing forms as its objects. 
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“Although the particular individual thing is the only independ 
nly existing substance, Enowing something about its Koow= 
Ing something that is universal, that applies not to that one 
thing only but to other of the same kind. In Chapter 2 be ex: 
Plaine his famous distinction between what ls prior in nature 
Sind more Enowable (the universal) and what is prior in our 
‘experience and more knowable by us (the particular). Arie 
{oles commentators have found dificult in reconciling what 
he says here with Re tlie In the primary substance asthe 
fundamental element in our knowledge and inthe world. The 
‘imieulty Is all the greater for them because iti one that 
‘Aristotle shared. 
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CATEGORIES 


4. Every uncombined term indicates substance or quant 
for qualty of relationship to something or place or time. of 
posture oF state or the doing of something of the underging 
ff something. To give a rough idea, substance is somethi 
Ike *man” of “horse”; quantity something like “two feet ong 
for “three fect long"; quality something like “white” of, "te 
Ste; felationship something ke "double;" “hall” ot "great- 
‘er place something ike “inthe Lyceum” or "in the market 
place’ time something lke *yesterdsy” or “ast year", pos 
fore something lke "reclining at table” or “siting down" 
State something like "having shoes on” or "being ia armor" 
‘doing something the sort of thing that “cutting” er "ouroing” 

snd undergoing something the sort of thing that "being 
cut" oF "being burat” Is: None of these terms Is Used on 
own in any statement, butt is through thelr combination with 
fone another that «statement comes into being. For every ate- 
‘ent Is held to be either true or false, whereas no uncombined 
ferm—such as "man," “white” "rung" or "conquers" 
fcther of these, 


‘5: What is most property, primarily. and most strictly 
spoken of ae substance le what is nether aserted of s subject 
for preseat ina subject—a particular man, fo instance, oF & 
particular horse. But people speak, too. of secondary” sub- 
tances, to which, as species, belong what are spoken of a the 
‘primary substances, and to whic, as gener, the species them 
Ssives belong. For instance, a particular man belongs to the 
Species "man," and the geaus to which the speces belongs 
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“animal.” So it is these things, lke “man” and “animal 
that are spoken of as secondary substances 

‘From what has been said, Is plaio that both the name 
and the definition of what is astertd of a subject mst them= 
Selves be aserted of that subject For instance, “man” Is a 
Serted ofa particular man as 2 subject and thus the name is 
certainly aserted, since you wil be escrting the name "man" 
fof @ particular man and the defnltion of man will be as 
Serted, 00, of the particular man, since he is both ¢ man and 
““qun’* Thus, both the name and the definition willbe asserted 
ofthe subject. But inthe care of most of the things that are 
present in a subject, neither the name nor the dfiition i a 
Eerted of the subject, in some cases there fs nothing to keep 
‘the name from being aserted of but iis imposible forthe 
‘eiton to be. White, for instance, Is present in body a8 8 
Subject, and is asserted of it, for a body i said to be white 
‘but the definition of white will ever be eserted ofthe Body. 

re either seserted 

‘f primary substances as subjects, or are in them as subjects. 
‘This becomes plan from individual eases as We look et them 
“Animal” for instance, is asserted of "man," and so is as- 
serted oo of a particular man; for if it were not 
any particular man, it would not be asserted of "mat 
fal either. Again, color is preseat in "body,” end 50 
present ina particular body; for if it were nat present in any 
‘bf the individual bodies, it Would not be preseat in “body” ia 
feneral ether. So, all other tings are inact either asserted 
‘Sf primary substances as subjects or are present in them 
Subject I, therefore, there were 0 primary substance, it 
‘would be imposible for anything ele € exit 

"Among secondary substances, the species is more a sub- 
stance than the geaus, since itis closer to the primary sub- 


Stance. [fone is giving an account of what a primary substance 
is, one will give a more informative and a more appropriate 


{eous For Instance, one’ would give more informative 
‘sccount of a particular man by calling him “man” than by 
Calling bim “animal” (for the former terms more specially 


more fully substances than anything else is that they are 
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subjects to everything else and that all ober things are either 
‘gered of them of are preseat in them. Now, ibe ration 
fof specs to genus isthe samo ae that of primary substances 
to everything’ els. For the species is subject to the genus 
nd, although genera are seerted of species the converse 
{snot true—namely, species are not assert of genera, So on 
these grounde to we can see that the species fe more of & sabe 
stance than the gents 

“Among the species themselves (at leas, if they aré not 
‘genera as well none is any more of a substance than any 
‘tier one will not give any more appropriate account of & 
particular man by calling him "man" than of particular 
Forse by calling Xt "horse" In the sume way, too, wi pr 
‘mary sustances none is any more of a subsiance than any 
‘other; 2 particular man is no more of substance than 8 pe 
tleuler ox. 

‘is reasonable that, primary substances apart, only species 
‘and genera should be'ssid to be secondary substances since 
they slone among things that are asserted ofa subject tell of, 
the primary sutetance, For if someone ie giving an account 
Of the nature ofa particular man, he will give an appropriate 
fsccount by mentioning the species or the genus (and the ac- 
‘count will be more informative if he decrbes im as "man" 
{han ie just describes im a5 “animal”). But if be mentions 
some other thing in his account, such as th subjects white: 
‘ess oF the fact that i is running or anything Ike that, he wil 
be mentioning things that are unsuitable for what be i rying 
{0 da. So, itis reasonable for species end genera tobe the only 
things apart ftom primary substances that are called sub- 
stances. Further, itis because primary substances are sub- 
jects of everything else that they are more properly spoken 
‘of as substances than anything ese, ad the relationship of 
primary substances to everything eke is the same as that of 
Tce specie and goners to all otber things i ie of them that 


Tis a characteristic shared by all substance that itis not 
presentin a subject, For, although primary substance i neither 
Esserted ofa subject nor present in a subject, we can see from 
the following consideration that neither i secondary substance 
present in a subject. "Man" is asserted of « particular man 
8-2 subject, but is not present in e subject, since “man” is 
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‘ot present in particular man. In the same way, “animal” is 
‘Sserted of a particular man, but ls not present in him. Fare 
ther, inthe case of things that ae ina subject, there i noth- 
ing io prevent thelr names being asserted of the subject, but 
iS impossible for their definitions to be so aserted: whereas 
In the case of secondary substances both their definitions and 
their names are asserted of the subject; you will assert the 
efnition of "man" of a particular man, and the definition 
‘of “animal” too. So substance is nat among the things that 
Bre present in a subject. 

“This characteristic, however, i not pecular to substance. 
“The diferent, to, is among the things not present in a sabe 
Jeet, "Moving on foot" and “biped” are eserted of "man 
2 subject, but are not present in'a subject nelther “moving on 
foot” nor “biped” is present in man. Moreover the defition 
‘of the diferentn i arerted of whatever the di 

ered of. For instance, if "moving on foot” 
"man" 50 too & its defiition, for man is 8 thing that moves 
on foot. 

But we must not allow ourselves to get into confusion over 
the parts of substance, and suppose that their presence in the 
‘wholes. that they compose is presence ina subject— 
incase we are driven to sy that pars are not subrtances. For 
in fact the way in which we say that pars are preseat in a 
‘whole is gulte ferent from the way in which we say that 
thisor thts present in a subject 

Iie a characterise of substances and of differentise that 
all assertions of any one of them are synonymovs with one 
nother. For whenever they are asserted of anything, they are 
asserted clther of individuals or of species. Primary substance, 
indeed, is never aserted of anything, since there fs no subject 
for it to be aserted of; in the case of secondary substances, the 
species is aserted ofthe individual, and the genut is aserted 
Of the species and of the individual: inthe same way, too, the 
Slierentiae are asserted of both species and Individuals. Pic 
‘mary substances receive, in addition, the definition both oftheir 
Species and of thelr genera; and the speces receives t0 the 
efit ofits genus for whatever i aserted of predicate 
‘willbe asserted fo0 ofthe predicte's subject. In the same way, 
"oo, both species and individuals recelve the definition of the 
dliferenta, Now things that were synonymous were in fact 
things that shared a mame and had the se deiition; 30 every 
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time any substance or differentia 
thiseynonymous character. 

All substance appears to refer to some particular thing. Ta 
‘the case of primary substances, tis unquestionably tue that 
‘does so, since what itrefers toi a siagle individual Ta the case 
‘ofsecondary substances, one would judge from the form ofthe 
‘ppellation that « perdcular thing war being indicated when 
‘one std "man” or “animal” But this isnot toe: secondsry 
fulstance, rather, indieates some quality. For the subject i not 

single unit in the way in which a primary svbetance i both 
"man and “animal” are asserted of many things. On the other 
hand, it does not indicate simply a. quality in the way that 
“ite” does, For “white” indicster nothing but quality, 
whereas species and genus define the qualy that concerns 
fubstance they indicate what kind of a substance a thing ix 
Definition by genus covers a wider feld than definition by 
species, the man who speaks of “animal” embraces more BY 
‘he term than the man who speaks of “man.” 

tie another characteris of substances that none of them, 
has a contrary. For what could be contrary to 8 primary sub 
Hance? And fet as ther ie no contrary to particular man, #0 
there is none ether to “man” or to “animal” This not a 
pecullarityof substance, but is true of many other things, such 
ss quantity. There is no contrary to “two fet long” or to “ten” 
(or to any term of that Kind—unless you maintain that "much" 
fs contrary to “litle” or “great” to “small.” Among the 
etnite quantities, at any rate, none is contrary to any otber. 

‘Substance does not seem to admit of degree. Ido not mesa, 
to deay what has already been said: that some substances are 
more completely substances than others; I mean, rather, that 
to substance is said to be more or lese whatever itis. For 
Instance, if 2 particular substance is “man,” # will not be 
any more of less of & man, either than itself oF than any 
other man. For no man is more of man thin any other man 
fn the way that one white thing is whiter than another, or one 
‘beautifl thing more beautiful than another. And the srcum: 
stances in which a thing is sad to be more or less something 
than teelf are ike those when a white bey isa to be whet 
‘pow than it was before, or whea something hot is sad to be 
‘Row hotter, now less hot. But none of thsi sab of substance. 
‘A tans not said to be any more of a man now than he was 


erted of a thing thas 
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before, nor does this happen with anything else thet i sub- 
Stance: Substance, then, will not admit of degree 

‘But what seoms to be most peculiar to substance is this 
although remaining @ sigl, identical unit, it will admit of 
‘ontrares. The i characteretie that one will not find in sn 
fther term. A color, for instance, which isa single, identical 
‘nit, will not be both back and white, nor will oe and the 
Same action ever be both good: and bad; and it is the same 
‘with all other terms that are not substances. But substance, 
though it remains a singe, identical nit, certainly will admit 
fof contrares A’ particular man, for Instance, though here> 
‘mains one and the same, sometimes becomes white, sometimes 
‘Black, sometimes ot, sometimes cold, sometimes good, some 
times bad. This does not appear to be true of anything else 
‘unless someone object that statements and opinions are of thie 
Kind. For the same statement does appear to be both true and 
{alse If, for instance, the statement "is sting down” i true, 

will be false as soon ar "x" as got up. Its the same with 
‘opinion. If someone holds the correct view that "x" siting 
‘down, he wil be folding a flse opinion If he stil holds this 
Same view when “x” has got up. But even if we admit this 
Point, there ie nonetheless 2 difference in the way that the 
Change happens: Ta the case of substances, itis actually some- 
thing in them that changes and so Becomes receptive to con- 
fraries A thing becomes cold after having been hot (for it 
Undergoes qualitative change), black after having been Whit, 
for good ater having been bad Inthe same way with the rst 
{isin each ease the thing itself that undergoes change and so 
‘admits of contri But statements and opinions remain 
absolutely unchanged themselves; it, rather, through a change 
in the thing to which they reer that they become contrary to 
‘what they were. The statement “x ie ating down” remaine 
the tamer itis a a result of "X” moving that the statement 
Js atone moment true, at another fale: and itis jst the same 
‘with opinion. So itis a peculiarity of substance to admit of 
‘ontrares, at least inthis way, through a change in iself—even 
If one does acept the objection that opinions and statements 
sso admit of contrac. Infact, the objection snot valid. For 
itis not by virtue of their receiving something themaeves that 
Hatements and opinions are said to admit of contrarian, but 
by virtue of something having happened to something else. Tt 
4 because the thing to which it refers is or i not so that @ 
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statement is said to be true or false, not because it admits itselt 
‘of these contaries Neither statements nor opinions are 
hanged by anything in any way a al: so, a5 nothing happess 
fo them, they cannot themselves admit of contrarcs. On the 
‘other hand, iti by reason of rectiving the contraries elf 
that a substance ie said to tdmit of them—by helt receiving 
disease and health, whiteness and blackness, and all the other 
things of that kind. So, i is in fact a peculiarity of substance 
that although remaining itself a single idsaticel uni, it will 
‘admit of contraries So much for substance, 


8. When T speak of quality, I refer to that by virtue of 
‘which people or things are said to be ofthis or that Kind: i is 
fe of the things that can be spoken of in several senses. One 
ind of quality we may call that of disposition and sate. A dice 
position ders from a state in being more sable and lasting 
Tanger. The diferent sorte of knowiedge and of virtue are of 
{Bis Hind. For Enowiedge, even when grasped only up to. 
point, seems to be among the things that are stable and hard 
{o lose, unles disease or something of that sort brings about a 
estchang none and i he se wih virtue ao jc, 


by 
beat and cold, bealth and sickness, and other things of that 
sort For itis by virtue ofthese tht a man is ina particular 
fate, and he quickly changes from being hot to being cold 
for from being in good bealth to being Ul It the same with 
‘ther things ofthis Kind, except where one of these states has 
through the passage of much ime become embedded in aman’ 
nature, being either incurable or extremely dificult get rid 
ff; in such a case, one would perhaps call ita disposition. 
$0, a dispoiton difers from a state in thatthe latter ean easily 
be got rd of, whereas the former lasts longer and is harde: to 
Jose. All dispositions are also states, but not all states are 
‘eerily deposition, For those who have s certain depos 
tion ae thereby ina certain state; but those who are a certain 
Sate donot fer that reason have certain dispstion as well 
"A second class of qualities those by virtue of which we 
escrbe people as “good at boring” “good at running.” 
peal) or "sickly"in geoeraly all terme that refer to'a 
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fatural capacity or the ack of i. For it is not because someone 
Bina particular state that one apples any of the terms of ths 
King, bot because he hat the natural capacity or meapacty 
to do something easily or not to be affected by things. People 
fre said to be good st boxing or running, fer instance, Bot 
because they are in particular state, but because they have 
natural capacity to do the thing easly they are said to be 
healthy beau they have s natural capacity aot fo be affected 
realy by things tat just happen to them, and sickly because 
they have an incepaciy to avoid teing so fected. “Hard” and 
Sol” are ina similar position to these terms ating is said to 
be herd because it has a capacity not to be easily Broken UD, 
soft becatae it eannot avoid this 

‘A third class of qualities is that of affective qualities and 
sifections. This comprises such things ar svectness, bitteroess 
‘Sourness, and all the things of that sor; heat snd col as wel, 
fd Whiteness and blackness. Ite clear thet these are qualities, 
‘Since the things that admit of them are sad to be of a pare 
cular Kiod because of them; honey, for instance, i sid to 
be awoot Because it bas sweetness, the body ie called white 
because it has whitenes, and so on with the rest. But it is 
Bot because the things that ave the qultes are affected ia 
By way that thse are clled affective qualities Honey fs not 
sid Yo be sweet because thas been afected in aay way, NOP 
[S'bis the case with anything else of ths Kind. Stary, Tt 
1s not because the things that have the particular. quality are 
fected in any way that heat apd cold afe said to be affective 
‘alte, but rather because each of these quale produces 
fn affecdon by means of the senses. Sweetness implants an 
flection by means of the taste, heat by means of touch, and 
so on withthe others 

‘But whiteness, blackness, and the other colors are not sad 
to be ffective qualities inthe same way as those tht we have 
‘entioned; they are affective rather because they have come 
{nto being atthe result of an affection. Its clear that many 
thanges of olor do in fact come about as the result of aa 
‘fection. When someone is ashamed he tures red: whea be 
{s frightened he tura pale; and so on. Consequently, ton, If 
‘someone has 2 natural tendency to undergo some such affec: 
ton, it likely that he wil keep the same sort o¢ colo. For the 
ame bodily sate that in the case we have teen mentioning 
‘cured when the man wa ssbamed might also be the result 
(of his natural makeup, so that he would by nature have the 
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corresponding color. Well then, a5 many of such states at 
fhave ter orgin im affections that are hard to get rid of and 
last some time are said to be qualities, If paleness or swarthi- 
‘ess i in someone's natural makeup, is said to bea quali, 
Since it is by vitue oft that we are sid to be of such and such 
Kind; and if this same paloness or swarthiness bas come 
bout through along inet or throggh sunburn and dots not 
‘eadly disappear, of even remaine throughout one's life, then 
it too ssid to be a quality, since, again, we are said tobe of 
such and such a kind by virtue of i But states that are the 
‘esult of things that are easly broken up and quickly got Pid 
‘Of are sid tobe alfections, since people are not sid tobe of 
such and such a kind by vitue of them. The man who turns 
red because be ie ashamed i not sti to be of a Today com 
plesion, nor isthe man who turns pale through fear said to be 
fait hey re dato ohave ne eed i sme way. 

ch things, then, ae said to be affections, not qualities 

‘Similarly, too, with regard to the soul, there are said to 
bbe both affective qualities and afections. Things that are the 
resuls of affections occurring immediately at birth, such as 
‘anlaca distraction for instance, of a bad temper, are said 
to be qualities, since it is by virtue of them that people are 
sid to be of such and such a kind-—bed tempered, for in- 
Stance, or mad. Again, inthe case of distractions that are not 
fatural but are the result of certain occurrences, if they are 
hard to get rid of or are indeed completsly incurable, then 
‘we speak of qualities, since people are said tobe of e particular 
ind by virtue of them. But things that are the result of quick 
happenings are sid to be alfection. If, for instance, « man 
ets rather angry at being burt, be isnot said to be bad- 
tempered, be i tid to have something heppening to bim. 
So, such things are sid tobe affections, not qualities 

"A fourth class of quality that of shape and the form 
belonging to each thing and, besides these, straightness, crook 
edness and anything of that kind. For by virtue of cach of 
these a thing is sid to_be of such and such a Kind—by virtue 
of being triangular or quadrilateral, fr instance, or of bein 
‘Straight or ereoked, ov again, by virtue of ts form. “Tain 
and "thick" “ough” and “smooth,” appear to indcate that 
thing is of suck and such ind, but in fact such terms 
Seem foreign fo the class of qualty. In fact, each of thse 
{erm seems rather to indizate the position of the parts A 
thing s thick if its parts are close to each other, thin if they 
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thing is smooth if ts parts le more or les in 
straight line rough if somestick out nd some are furtber in. 

‘Another kind of quality might come to light, but we bave 
prety well covered the ones thet are urvally spoken of. 

‘These, then, are qualities, end the things that they quality 
as of a particular kind are given names that ether derive from 
them of bave rome other connection with them. In the case 
‘of most, in fact practically all of them, the term is derived 
from the quality a man is called “white.” Tor instance, from 
Shiteness" "erate from “Iteracy." "jst" from "justce,” 
snd so-on. But in some ceses, since the qualities do not have 
‘ames, i not posible for the descriptive terms tobe derived 
from them. For instance, the man who is described as good 
at running or good at boxing by virtue of » natural capacity 
|S not so described by derivation from any quality, for there 
are no names for these capacities. But there are names for the 
‘Hinds of knowledge by virtue of which people are sid to be 
Jn the state of being good boxers or good wrestlers, for 
‘We do speak of s knowledge of toxiag or a knowledge of 
‘wrestling and it is by derivation from them that people who 
tre in such a sate are described. Sometimes, een though, 
there isa name for the quality the qualifying torm is not 
Aerived from it AS a result of “vrtoe" for Instance, we call 
‘aman “good? we call him “good” because he possesses virtue, 
tut itis not from “vist” thatthe term is derived. This sort 
ff thing does not happen in many eases, however. Things, 
then, ae suid tobe of particular Kind by derivation from the 
qualities that we have meationed or through some Kind of cone 
Section with them. 

“There can be contraries in respect to quality. Justice, for 
Instance, is contrary to injustice, whiteness to blackness, and 
so on; itis the same withthe things they qualify: whats 
‘Unjust is contrary to what is just, what is white is contrary to 
tvhst ir Black, But it is nt lke this with all qualities; there 
[sno contrary to "red" or to “yellow:" oF to any colors of 
that kind, qualitative though they are. 

Further, if one of a pair of contraries is qualitative, the 
other wil be foo. Ths is clear if you go through the other 
‘iteiries. I justice, for intance, i the contrary of injustice, 
‘and is qualtatve, then injustice will be qualitative too; for 
lnjstice does not St into any of the other categories, such 
5 quantity, or relation, of place,"oF indeed any of them— 
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except quality. Its the same withthe other contraris in the 
‘ategty af duality 

‘Things qualified ae of a certain kind do admit of degree 
‘One thing is sald to be more or less white or more of les 
just than another; and 2 particular thing may acquire more 
(of a quality—a thing that is white can become still whiter 
‘his ot true of all qualities, but of most of them. Dificul- 
ties might be ralsed if justice itself or any other ‘condition 
‘were sad to admit of degree. Some people infact, dispute 
‘thi, and say that there can be no question of diferent degress 
of justice itself or of heath itself rather, they say, one man 
Posteses health or justice toa greater extent than ance 
nd it the sume with Ieracy and other conditions. But at 
fny rate there is no doubt thatthe tinge described se having 
these qualities admit of degree. One man is said to be more 
Iierate or more just or more healthy than another, and ft 
the same withthe rest. But "wrlangular” and “square” do not 
Seom to admit of degres, nor indeed do any of the other 
Shapes. For, although things that admit of the definition of 
‘langle or “eitcle” are all tlanges or circles respectively, 
‘none of the thiags that do hot admit of them can be said to Be 
‘ore or less “angular” or “circulat” than any then, A 
fquare is no more of «circle than an oblong is since neither 
‘of them admits ofthe definition of circle And in general, i 
Deiter of two things admis the defiition of what is under 
consideration, neither of them will be described as having 
ite character more than the other, so that not all things that 
fare quale as of a particular Kind admit of degre. 

"None of the characteristics that Ihave mentioned is pecular 


used. For no one thing is Uke 
‘any ether in fespect to anything other than what makes i of 
a'puticlar kind: So the peculaity of quality the use of the 
terms “like” and “unlike” with reference to 

"We should not be worried if someone says that in giving 
four account of quality we have infact Isted many relational 
terms, alleging that dispositions and states are relational Tn 

actically all cases of this Kind, it i true that the generic 
ferme are used in relation to something, but not that ny Of 
the specie terms are. Keowledge, being a generic term, 
fala fo be essentially related to something: We talk of know! 
fe of something, but none of the specif terms ie sid to 
bevto escnally related. We do not, for instance talk of Ue 
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leracy as literacy “of anything.” or of music as music “of any= 
thing” excep insofar a those terms are used with reference 
to their genus. Literacy, for instance, is Erowledge of some- 
thing, but ite not literacy “of anything’ mic ie knowledge 
of something, but not muse “of anything.” Thus, the specie 
{ere are not relational And it is by virtue of specie quall= 
ties that we afe sud to be of particular Kind since these 
fare what we poses: we ate knowledgeable because we have 
Somme sposiic knowledge. The qualities, then, by virtue of 
‘which We are said tobe of a particular Kind are specie quall= 
tes, and these are not among the qualities that re relational 
Furthermore if one and the same thing fin fact both quali 
tive and relational there is nothing strange about is being 
‘counted in both clases 


ON INTERPRETATION 


. A. sentence Is a significant sound, any of whose parts 
hho a signifcance of ts own, but as ‘an expression, not & aR 

sertion. For instance, “human” indicates something, but it 
docs not indicate that any “human” exists or that he does 
‘at (although it wil become part 


Something is added, a single syllable of “human.” on the 
‘other hand, does not indicate anything at all nor docs the 
“ouse” of “mouse itis just a sound. In compound words, 


5 we have sald. But every sentence is significant, not because 
iis a natural instrument, but, as we have remarked, by con- 
vention. Not every sentence, however, isa proposition, only 
{hose sentences are propositons to which truth or falsehood 
belongs and these do not belong to every sentence; a prayer, 
for instance, isa sentence, but iis nether ue nor false. But 
Tet us leave the other Kinds of sentence out of consideration, 
Since an examination of them belongs more propery to thet- 
‘fie or to postry. Propostons are what coneera Ur Present, 
inquiry. 


5. The frst kind of simple proposition 
the second the denial. All the rest ae 
{through conjunction. 

Every proposition must contain a verb, oF some inflection 
(of one. Even the deition of “man,” without the addition of 
Shor "willbe" or "Was" or some term of that sort i not 
{yet a proposition. (The reasoa “two-footed animal that moves, 
fn foot” is a single unit and not « multitude of things and 
2 single unit, too, by virtue of more than the mere Juxtapos!- 
tion of the words—must be sought in another branch of, 
study) 

"A single proposition is one that citer discloses one fact 
‘or i one by conjunction; but a multitude of propesions == 
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‘curs either when many thins, not just one, are disclosed or 
‘when there sno conjunction. 

"Nouns and verbs on ther own should be regarded only at 
expressions; for by uttering them you cannot make any Sig- 
nificant statement, either asa reply to 2 question or as @ spon 
{neous statement af your owa opinion. 

“Among the Hinds of propositions, there isthe simple one, 
hich for instance, esers or denies something of something 
se, and there the one that is composed of simple propese 
tions, a statement that is already compound. 

"A simple proposition tells you whether something is or is, 
‘ot true of something else, and species the time. An asser= 
‘Hon is the statement that one term does belong to another, 
4 denials the statement that one term does not belong 10 
‘nother. 


9. Any assertion or denial that concerns the present or the 
past must be either true or fale. This the care with regard 
{0 any universal proposition that really i about a whole clas 
and to all propositions about individuals, as we have seid it 
js not necessarily the case with repard to universal propos 
tions that are not meant to apply tothe whole class—but this 
‘too, we have already mentioned 

‘But in the ease of individual propositions that refer tothe 
futur, the situation is diferent. 

If every assertion of denial is cither true or false, then 
every attribute must of aecesty either belong oF not belong 
to given subject. For when one man says thata thing will 
‘be and another that this same thing wil not be, iis plainly 
necessry that one of them shouldbe telling the truth if every 
tfirmatin is either true or fase, but both cant te, since both 
propositions cannot be true at the same time in such a situs 
fon. IF itis true to say that a thing is either white or not 
‘whit, then it is necesary that it should be either white oF not 
‘white, dnd if tis ether white or not white, then it was in fact 
{tue cither to assert oF to deny that it was white. Further, 
if the attribute does not belong to the subject, the man who 
says that i does speaking falsely; conversely, if a man is 
‘Speaking falsely when he says that the atuibute does belong 
1 the subject, then in Tact it does not so belong. Thus, it 
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necessary that lther an assertion or the dalal of what it as- 
sens should be true 

‘On this basi, nothing exists or happens either by chance 
for because this father than its opposite chanced to occur, nor 
‘vill snything in the future either be or not be by chance whats 
ver it is everything happens of necessity; it cannot just be 
‘whichever of two opposites chanced fo occur, since ether the 
‘man who says thata thing iso wil beso or the man who 
‘oies thsi speaking truly. Otherwise, a thing might equally 
‘well happen of not happen; for If what cccurs i just which- 
{ever of two opposites chances fo occur, there so reason 
for thing ether now or in the future to be in s particular 
fate rather than not tobe init 

Further, a thiag fs White now, it was true to say in the 
pest that it would be white; and thus it was always true to 
{ay of anything thats happened that it would happen. And 
it c'was always true to say that this was or would be so, iis 
‘ot poribe for it not ta be #0 oF nt to be Boing to be 30. If 
{tis bot possible fora thing to happen, is impossible fori not 
tohappen; and if tis imposibie fori not to happen, its nec 
sary that it should happen. Thus, it necessary that every~ 
{hing tet Is going to happen should happen; and there will be 
othing that just whichever of two opposites it chances tobe, 
‘othing that occur by chance, since when anything occurs by 
‘chance it doce not occur of necessity 

‘But itis not posible, ether, to say that nether proposition 
{is tru, to say, for instance, that a thing nether ill nor will 
‘ot oecur. Fo, in the fst place, this Would mean that when 
‘an assertion was false, it denial would stil not be true, and 
that when the denial was flse, the asertion would not be 
‘ue. Further, i is toe to say tata thing is both black and 
‘whit, both these properties must belong toi and if fi true 
to say that they wil both belong to it tomorrow, they beth 
will belong tot tomorrow. But if a thing were nither going 
{o happen nor not going to happen tomorrow, there would 
bbe no question of It belag whichever of pair it chanced to 
be, Take a sea battle, fo instance: on this hypothesis it would 
be necesary that a’sea battle should neither oeeur sor not 

“These, then, are the curious results that emerge, these and 
‘others the thton if inthe eave of every assertion of denal 
‘hat is either a universal statement really concerning & whole 
‘las, of statement about an individual, we say that one Of 
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‘the two is necessarily true and the other necessarily fale; and 
that no event is whichever of two opposites it chances tobe, 
but rather that everything exists and happens of necessity. 
In that ease, there would be no need for us fo delberate or 10 
exert ourselves about anything under the supposition that if we 
420 thi, this will happen, and if we do not, i will nt. There 
's nothing to prevent one man’s saying ten thousand ears in 
‘sdvance tat this or cat wil ake place, and another saying 
{that i will not, with the result that what happess will of neces: 
tity be the one ofthe two that it was then tre fo say would 
happen. But neither docs it make any diference whether peo- 
ple have or have not actually made these opposing statements 
FFor clearly things areas they ae irrespective of whether one 
man has aserted and anothtr denied that they are. Its not 
‘ecause of someone's asserting or denying them that tings will 
‘OF wil not happen: nor does it matter Whether the statements 
‘are made ten thousand years ahead or at any ther distance of 
time. So, i throughout time things were such that one of to 
contradictory statements was tru, it asin fact necessary for 
‘the thing asserted to happen, and for everything that bas bap- 
pened always to be such that it of necesty does happen. 
‘For itis not possible for anything that a man has truthfully 
ssid will happen not to happen; and it was always tue 10 
1 af what has happened that it would happen. 

‘But these consequences are Impossible. We can see that 
things in the future do have an origin in our deliberations and 
factions, and that {a general, with things that ae notalays in 
state of active realization, i is possible for them both to be 
Such snd such and not to be such end suck; and in cases where 
‘these are both possbilits, ts possible, too, both for an event 
to occur and fort not to occur. There are many things that 
are plainly in this situation. It possible for this cloak for 
‘xample, fo be cut Up, Dut in fact it wil not be, it wil be 
‘worn out fst and inthe same way, its posible for it not 
to be eut up, since if there were not this possibility, would 
‘ot be posible for it to be worn out fie. I isthe same, t00, 
tth ocber occurrences that sre sad tobe posible inthis wy. 
Plainly, then, not everything Is as His of happens as it does 
‘of necessity—-rather, some things are just whichever of to 
‘Sppostes chances to occur, and neler the assertion nor the 
‘Staal s any more true than the other; in other cases, tbe One 
is more generally true, but it esti possible forthe other to 
‘cur in ts place. 
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It is necesary for what happens to happen when it does 
happen, and for what doesnot happen not to happen when it 
does not but its not of necesty etter that everything that 
‘does happen happens or tht everything that docs not heppen 
‘doesnot happen. For there isa dilerence between what hap- 
‘pens happening of necessity when it does and its happening 
absolutely of necesity; and i isthe seme with what does not 
‘happen. The seme argument applic, too, to contadctory 
Hatements, It is nosesary that everything should ether Bap- 
pen or not happen, and indeed that everything showld either 
Ee'poing to happen or not going to happen, but Its not pos 
sible to choose one ofthe to and say that it necessary for 
itto happen, What I mean is something like this I ie coe 
sary for there either tobe of not to be a sea battle tomorrow; 
but it is not necessary that sea Sght should occu tomorrow, 
nor is It necesary thet it should not, only that i should ether 
fecur or not occur. So, since the ruth of statements corre: 
‘sponds to facts, itis clear that, in all eases in which ether of, 
‘two opposite events may occur, this Wil hold tre of the con- 
tradictory statements about them too. This applies to things 
{hat are iter not always in some pertielar state, or nots 
‘ways notin some particular state. For in these cass it is neces 
Sary that one of the two contradictory statements should be 
‘rue or false, but itis not necessary that this one ce that one 
should be, it willbe whichever ofthe two it chances to be; one 
‘may be more likely than the other, bu this does nat yet make 
ie one of them trv ofthe other fle. So plainly, ite not nec 
essary, for every assertion and denial that this one ofthe pair 
Should be true and that fale. For the situation of things that 
fre not something, bt are capable both of being and of not 
being itis not the same ae that of things that sre actually 
something its, rather, as we have described i. 


12, Now that these points have been cleared up, we must 
‘examine the relation to each other of asertions and denials 
ff being possible and not possible, being contingent and not 
Contingent, being impossible, and being necessary. For there 
‘re some dificlties involved, We might-suppose that, when 
‘these various terms are combined, there would be the same 
kinds of opposivon as when “being something” ie opposed to 
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“ot being something” For instance, the denial of the asser 
tion that he is 4 man is “he isnot 2 man." not “he & a non- 
‘man’s ad the dial of "he i a white man” is "be i not @ 
‘white man," ot "he isa noaewhite men.” (For if the latter 
were the case, and if elther an assertion or its denal were 
UI true of every subject, it would be true to sy that wood 
‘Was a non-white man.) But if this isthe situation in cases, 10, 
tere "to be” isnot added to the subject, whatever ie sub- 
tiated fori will behave in the same way. The dens for in- 
Stance of "man wal isnot "a non-maa Walks” but "man 
{does not walk” For there ie no iference betwoen saying 
Sinan walls” and “mae walking. 

"So this rule holds universally dhe denial of “it is able to 
‘be willbe "ti able not tobe rather than "ite not able to 
be" But Infact the same thing seems tobe able bath tobe and 
‘ot to be. For everything that Is able to be cut or to walk is 
aie able nat tbe cut or nt to walk, The resson isthe every 
thing that has ability in this way is sometimes faling actively 
to reslize i and thus (four rule hold), the denial of I wil 
be tre as well asthe assertion, What Can walls slso able 
‘otto walk; what is vsbleis able not to be seen. But yet itis 
impossible for contradictory statements to be made ruhfully 
bout the same subject. So infact this later statement is not 
{he denial ofthe other. For the consequence ofall these con- 
siderations is ether thatthe same thing is asserted and denid 
ff the same subject, or that attributions made in some other 
‘way than by saying “tobe of “not tobe” constitute assertions 
tnd denials So ifthe frst alternative is impossible we must 
‘choose the second. Thus, aftr al, the denial of "iis able to 
be" ie ” 


‘ingeat that t should be” The same sort of behavior ccears 
‘withthe hr terms, Ike “necessary” and "imposible" For 
‘wherees, inthe cass that we considered earlier "is" and "is, 
fot” were the additions and the substantive elements were 
‘yhite” and "man,” bere "to be” Becomes one of the rab- 
stantive elements, and inthe case of statements about the pos- 

bility oF contingency of being, "is able” and "isnot able” are. 
{the additional elses that determine the truth ofthe propo 
Sion in a way that "is" and "is not" do in the others 

‘The denial, then, of “itis able not to be" Is “tf not able 
‘ot to be" Thus, he propositions “it is able to be” and 
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4s able not to be” seem to follow from each other, since the 
Same thing sable both to be and not to be, these propositions 
‘ot being contradictory to each other. Bu a thing can never 
atthe same time be able to be and not abe toe; these to 
propositions are contradictory. Nor can a thing at the same 
me be able not tobe and notable not tobe, In tbe same way, 
‘the denial of "itis necesary that it should be" is not “its 
‘ecessary that it should not be," but “its not necessary that 
should bey" and the denial of "it ie necesary that it sbould 
‘ot be” i "it isnot necessary that it should not be." Again, the 
Genial of "tis impossible that i should be” isnot “ts impor 
Sle that it should ot be,” but "itis not impossible that 
Should be" andthe denial of “itis impossible that itshould not 
ber is itis not impossible that it should aot be" In general, a8 
Thave sid, we must regard "to be” and "aot to be" as sube 
stantive elements in these propositions, whereas we regard the 
terms to which we have been feferring as making the propos 
tion in question into an assertion or denial by linking the 
subject to “tobe or otto be." The statements that we should 
‘egard as contradictory are these: 


It is possible — It is not possible 
Xt is contingent — is not contingent 
Kis imposable — It is not impossible 
Weis necessary tis not necessary 
Rite Beis not true 


13, The consequences follow logically if we set the terms 
‘out in this way. From “itis posible for it to be" follows 
{contingent that it should be" (and bere the converse is rue), 
35 doalso "itis not impossible that it should be" and“Itis not 
Decessary that it should be"; Kom “Its possible for it not to 
be" and “itis contingent that it should not be,” it follows that 

itis mot necesary that it should not be" and that “it not 
Impossible that it should not be"; from "tis not possible for 
to be" and “it isnot contingent that it shouldbe," it follows 
that "itis necessary that it should not be™ and that "it iste 
‘posible that it should be"; and from “tis not posible fr it 
Dotto be" and "it isnot contingeot that it should not be" it 
follows that "itis necessary that it should be” and that “it it 
‘possible that it should not be” 
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But let us stady what am saying by means of this disgram: 


It is possible for it tobe It ie not posible for it to 
be 

1 is contingent that it | It is not contingent that 
should be should be 

Ite not impossible that it | It is impossible that it 
shouldbe should be 

1 isnot necessary that it | tis necessary that it 
should be should be 

Ie ie posible for it not to | Ite not possible fort not 
be tote 

1 is contingent that it | Tei not contingent that it 
should nat be ‘should nat be 

Iie not impossible that it | It de. imporsibie that it 
should not be should not be 

4 isnot necessary that it | Ie is necessary that 
should not be should not Be 


‘Thus, “tis impossible” and “itis not impossible” follow 
from "itis posible "tis contingent,” "it isnot possible,” and 
“itis not contingent” as one set of contradictorcs following 
from another, but they So 30 in inverted form. From the 
sssertion that iis possible for it to be follows the denial that 
itis impossible, and from the denial that i is posible for it 
to be follows the asertion that itis impossible; Tor "iti line 
possible for it to be" isan asertion, “It isnot impesible” i 
Penal. 


es clear that they follow in a diferent 
way from those predicting impossibility: although contr 
{ory propositions about necessity do follow from the other, 
the contradictions are not between propositions inthe seme sets 
‘a wa the case with the others. The denial of "i is necessary 
‘that it should not be" f aot “tis not necessary that i should 
‘be Both statements could truthfully be made about the same 
thing; for if ti necessary that something should not be, its 
fot necessary that should be. The reason why these prope 
tions do not follow from the others in the same may fe that 
‘itis impossible” and "it is necessary" are used in opposite 
‘ways to express the same meaning- I ts impossible fo sane 
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thing to be itis necesary not that it should be, but that it 
should not be; but if itis impossible for a thing not to be, 
it is necessary that it should be. So, while propestions predic 
‘cating imposiility and its opposite follow directly from those 
predicating posility and is reverse, propositions predcating 
feces follaw from the others oniy when the subjects are 
{overs for "tis impossible” and "itis necessary" indiate 
the same thing, but a5 T have sai, in inverted form. 

‘But perhaps i is impossible fer the contradictory satement 
bout what le necessary to be aranged as thy are bere: For 
if itis necessary that a thing should be, itis also possible that 
it should be. Otherwise, the denial that i s possible wil fol- 
Jw, since ooe must ether eset or deny that iti possibly 
and if wete not possible fori to be, it would be impossible 
for it to be thur, further, what is necessary would be impos 
Stble-which isa curious conclusion. But, on the ether hand, 
{rom “ti possible that it should be” it follows that “itis not 
limpossble tht it sbould be" and from this i follows that "it 
[5 not necessary"; and so the result is that what is necessary 
‘Sot necessary_—which i, ago, a curious conclusion. 

‘But, farter, “it ig necessary that it should be" does not 
follow, ether, from "itis posible for it to be;" nor does "it 
fs nectesary that # should not be.” For the proposition that 
“itis possible fr it to be" implies that either ofthe two results, 
‘may becur but if one of the other two proportions ie true, 
these possibilities are no longer so; fora thing is at one and 
‘the same time abl to be and able not tobe, but if itis neces= 
Sry either that itsbould be or that lt should not be, the vo 
‘ossbiltes will no longer remain opea. 

"The remaining possiblity, thea is for “ti not necessary 
that it should notte” to follow from itis poribe that & 
should be” For this statement sao tru of anything of which 
‘we say that iti necessary that it should be; furthest i the 
Contradictory of the stelement that fllows from “it is not 
possible that it should be" For, from tis latter statement it fol 
ows that "tis impossible that it should be" and that "tis 
‘pecessary that it should not be"; and ofthis lat statement "it 
5S not necessary that it should ‘not be” is the contradictory. 
So, after all, these contradetores too follow from the olkets 
in the way that we have just dered, and no impossible 
consequence results if we arrange the propositions inthis Way- 

Some may be puzzed about whether “itis posible that 
it should be" follows from "is noceeary that i should be.” 
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1f does not follow, then its contradictory, "ti not possible 
that itshould be" will and if anyone says that this snot the 
contradictory of “iti possible that it should be," then he will 
fave to say that it "itis possble that ft should not be": But, 
‘whichever isthe contradictory, both ate untrue of thing that 
E necessary. 

But, on the other hand, it seems that one and the same thing 
{sable tobe cut and not tobe cu, tobe and otto be 30th 
on this basis if tis necessary that a thing should be it will 
‘to be possible for it not to be, and this fs untrue. 

ct, that not everyting'that is able to walle 
ro wo do the oppeste of these things there 
fre cates where this isnot tru. Its not true inthe rt place 
(of things whose abllty or poteney is nonrational. Fie, for 
fnstance, bas an ability that is non 
R 


this Arwe have-sad, fie ie notable both to heat and not £0 
heat, nor i anything else that i akways actively realizing its 
bili. Even among things, however, that have & nonrational 
bility, there are some that are able to do wo opposite things 

But our reason for going ito all his is o show that not every 
bility san ability fo do opposite things even when the term 
“abity” is used unambiguously. Sometimes, too, "abit is 
ambiguous; the tem "uble” isl Ip not used unequivocally. 
‘Sometimes it is used of a thing that i true because the ability 
Isbeing actively realized for instance a thing i sad to be able 
to walk because Iti walking, and in general 2 thing is sa 

1 be able to be something because i already actively Is what 
Tete said to be abl t be But sometimes itis Used of an ability 
that might Be actively realized; for instance, s thingie sid 0 
be able to walk because it might walk. This second kind of 
silty applies ony to things that are capable of motion; the 
ormer can apply lso to things that are unmoving. But ia 
both eases ics true to say that itis not impossible for it to 
Walk or to be—toth of ating thats already walking and this 
Yealizng hs ability, and of a thing that is merely capable of 
‘raking. Ie ie incorrect to assert this second kindof ability 
Erightforwardly of what ie necstsry, but itis correct (0 
‘ert of it the other kind So, since the prewnce of par. 
ticular Implles the presence of univers, the presence of 
‘what Is necessary implies the presence of ality to be, but not 
‘of every ind of ability to be: Perhaps, indeed, forther, what 
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‘is necessary and what isnot necessary are the principles end 
causes of everything’ being and not being, and perhaps every 
thing else cught to be reparded as following from them. 

is clear from what we have said that what exist of neces 
sity iin a state of active realization: thus, if the eteral 
things are the frst among things, realization precedes the 
ability to attain It. There are things that are in a state of 
{alization Without any question of ably blog invelved, tke 
the primary substances; thea there are things that are actively 
realized, which involves an ability to be realized —bere the 
‘alization precedes the ablity In nature, though notin time: 
‘ally, there ae tings that are never realized but remain only 
te to be 50, 
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1 All instruction and all learning through discussion pro- 
ceed from what is known already. This is apparent from an 
‘examination ofall the arts and sciences, since the mathematical 
Sciences and each ofthe other arts come about inthis way. 

‘The same thing holds with regard to dalectcal arguments, 
both those that work by syllogims and those that use induc 
don. Hoth achieve their task of instruction by working from 
things known already. Syllogsm takes pint to be known by 
the audience, and induction fs able to point out the univers 
because the particular already clear 

‘Orators persuade in the same way. They use either examples 
(duction) oF enthymemes (syllogism). 

"Knowing already" sto be takon in two senses. We must 
assome beforchand that some things are true, whereas in other 
acer We must know beforehand what the term means. and 
In some cases both are required. Far example, that everything 
an be either asserted or denied iustrates the Best cas; the 
‘meaning of the term trangle—that it indicates this particular 
[Bgure—the second. Inthe care of "unit" we must know bath 
Ee, what the term means and that itis true there fe Such 8 
thing since these are not equally clear to us. 

tis possible to come to know something as a result of 
knowing something else already; or one can recomize the 

"something else” atthe same moment as one comes to know 
the “something” This apples to things that are cases of @ 
“universal already known, A man knows already that cvery 
‘angle has angles equal co two right angles: but he realize 
fnly at the moment when the proof is concloded that this 
‘gure in the semicircle isa tangle! Some things are learned 

10 
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in this way, without the conclusion coming to be known 
through the middle term: individual, particular things, not 
predicated of a subject 

‘Perhaps we sbould say that before the conclusion i reached 
for the sjlogism completed he knows in one way, though not 
in another, fa man docs not know that a thing exits at al, 
how can be know that itis alWvays equal fo two right angles? 
(Carly, be knows in a sense, because be Knows the ualversal 
Proposition, bute does not know it of all eases 

1 this is not allowed, we shall be faced with the problem 
mentioned ia Plato's Meno. Either « man wil lear nothing 
tall or be will earn only what be already Knows. We should 
‘ot use the method employed by some who attempt to solve 
the problem: "Do you of do you not koow that every pair 

ve?” When the respondent says that he does know this, 
they introduce a par that he did not know exited mich less 
could be know that it was evenl They solve the problem by 
‘denying that they Eoow that every pair is even; this is only 
true of what they know is a alr. 

"Yet they have knowiedge where they have proof by dem 
constration and have bad it shown to them. They bave bad it 
demonsirated, not of everything that they Row is a triangle 
for aumber, but simply ofall number or triangle. No premise 
IS included of the type—te sumber “that you know,” or the 
rectilinear gure “that you know" —no, the proposition refers 
to all cases. Nothing prevents it from being true that in one 
‘way aman knows and in another be does not know what be 

Teaming. There would be a paradox not if he knows in a 
sense what he is learning, but if he knows it in exacly the 
Same way and manner tht he is learning itl 


2. We think we know without qualieation (oot in the 
sophistical, acldental manner) whea we think we know the 
tse oF reason Why something is the case—knowing thet it 

the cause of the thing, and that itis imposible for it not 
to be so. Clearly, knowing is something of that sort; since 
‘People who do nor know think tat they ae in that condition, 
fnd those who do know actually are. Therefore, tht which 
[is the object of knowledge cannot be other than it 

‘We shall say later whether thre is another way of know- 
ing. I say here and now that we do know by demonstration 
BY “demonstration” I mean a scieniie eylogiem, and by 
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‘scientiic” 1 mean a syllogm such that we know by grasp- 
it inowing is as we sad, scentife knowledge must be de- 
rived from tre, ulkimate, and immediate propositions, which 
Ere better known than, piot to, snd the cataes of the cou 
‘luson In this way, the principles too wi be proper to what 
is being demonstrated. 

Without te above conditions «syllogism is possible, but not 
a demonstration, since knowledge Will sot be produced, The 
{factm therfore, must be tue, ace it imposible to know 
‘what is not tre: You cannot talk of Knowing that Ves @ 
{ational number, They must be uimate and undemonstrable, 
Boce otherwise, if You bave no demonstrative proot of them, 
YoU will not Know and to know (except accidentally) what 
{an be proved is to have proot. 

"They must alo be causes, better known, and sso prior: 
‘enusts because we know when we know the cause: and if Oxy 
fare causes, they most therefore be prow: aod known already, 
ot merely through understanding them ut also. trou 
Enowing that soc is thee 

riot” and “better known’ are used in two ways. "Prot by 
‘atures diferent fom "prior in relation to Us and "better 
Kowa’ is iferent from "bese Known to.” BY “prior in 
relation to us" and “better Known to Us" T_mean what is 
‘Bearer to our acase peesption, whereas absoltey prot and 
Btolutely beter known refer to what is more remote. Uni 
‘Yersals ee the mos emote of al, whereas parila re the 
‘loses these are opposed to each other. 

‘By ultimates I mean proper starting points or principles 
Staring points and utimates mean the same thing. The start- 
ing point of demonstration im immediate premise, which 
‘means that there is no otber premise prior to it A premise is 
‘positive or acgaive statement that asserts or denies one 
Predicate of one subjects dialectical premise takes citer 
Postive or negative indiferenty; but a demonstrative premise 
Excludes ne and takes the other, Because it is tee A stator 
‘ment is ether side ofa contradiction, which i.an opposition 
that excludes a middle. ‘The “side” of a contradiction that 
sere something of something ese i an afirmation; the sie 
that denis someting of someting ese & a denial. 

“A thesis one kind of immediate starting pont in ellis. 
tt cannot be demonstrated, and it sot iapensable for Se: 
‘esful dy. An aulom,bowever, is indispensable for an) 
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study; there are such truths 25 axioms, and that isthe name 
‘we most frequently give them. If a thesis involves either @ 
‘egative or a postive statement—that if tether asserts oF 
‘enies that something isthe case—it i a hypothesis But if 
there is no assumption about something being or not being 
the case, it 2 definition. DeGaition is kind of thes: the 
specialist in arthmedc lays down that “unit” means that 
‘Which is quantitatively indivisible. However, this is not a 
hypothesis since saying what a unit i isnot the same 
sing that there i auch a thing ae aunt. 

"The requisite isto believe in, and know something, by virtue 
fof having «syllogism known as demonstrative. This syllogism 
{itself depends om the truth of its clement, Le, the premises. 
‘Therefore, we must not only know beforshand the ultimate, 
Gr dst, principles, ether all oF some of them, but we must 
now them better (than the conclusion). It always the 
ase that fan attribute A belongs to B because of C, i belongs 
‘more closely to C. For example, if we like A because of By the 
fattrte "dear" Belongs more to B than A. 

“Therefore, since we know and believe through the frst, 
for ultimate, ‘principles, we Know them better and belive in 
them more, sine it is only through them that we know what 
is posterior to them. 

HP'e'man neither knows something nor is fn a better state 
than if he did know, its imposible for him wo have more 
Conviction about it than about what be does know. Yet, this 
‘curs if we are convinced by demonstration, but do not know 
the causes beforehand: then, its necessary to be more coo 
vince of the starting points (either all or some) than of the 
Conclusion Complete demonstrative Knowledge requires not 
‘only that we have bette knowledge of the starting points and 
‘more conviction about them than about the conclusion, Dut also 
‘that aone of the propositions opposed to the starting points 
(Grom which propositions there follows the opposite, of false 
Conclusion) must be more certain or better Known than the 
farting points, This is because true, sbaolute knowledge ca 
‘ot be shaken, 


3. Some think there is no such thing as knowledge, since 
we imust fat Know the ultimates; others think that there 5 
Knowledge, but that all things are demonstrable. Nether view 
‘true or necessary. 

‘The former (those who say that knowledge without dem- 
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‘onstration is impssibe) assert, sty, tat there isan infinite 
egress. They argue—and correctly—iat the posterior cannot 
be known through the prior, unles there isa fist point of 
‘imate; in this, they are right, since an infinite cannot be 
‘exhausted. Secondly f there is a terminus and there are sart- 
{ng points, these (they say) are unknowable if they cannot be 
demonstrated, demonstration being the sole form of know 
fdge. If is not posible to know the ulimates there can be 
fo absolute or valid knowledge of what is posterior to them; 
that could be known only By supposing that the wltimates 
rete. 

“The others agree about knowledge: this can arse only 
through demonstration. However, they continue, there is 9 
problem as to everyting’: being demonstrable, since it 
posible for demonstration to be ercular and forall propose 
Hons to be proved from one another. 

‘Our view, however, is diferent. Not all knowledge is de- 
rmonstrative: knowledge of immediate premises is nondemon- 
Strative. (This clearly essential if ts necesary to know what 
{s prior—the elements of the demonstration—and there is 0 
inte regress but a stop at immediate terms, these must be 
‘pondemonstrable.) That is our cate; and we say not only that 
is there knowledge but also that there is starting polst 10 
Knowledge, whereby we recognize definitions. 

"eis clear tht absolute demonstration in a ciculr form is 
‘an impossibility. Demonstration must proceed from prior terme 
that are better Known, and itis impossible for terms to be 
simultaneously prior and posterior to one another. (The exoep> 
tion fs if rome terms are etter known by ty, whereas others 
fare better Enown by nature; this isthe way in which induction 
‘makes things better known. If this is true, absolute Knowledge 
{s not clearly defined, insofar that it has two senses; alterna 
tively, the second sort of demonstration, in that it proceeds 
‘fom ierms better known by us snot absolute.) 

“The advocates of circularity are faced withthe same cone 
sequences, Besides Which, what they are saying lx no rare 
than that something isthe case if i isthe case! Everything 
fan be proved in that Way. Iti clear tht this iso, if We 
fake three terms, (lt makes no diference whether the it~ 
tculerity occurs through many terms, as opposed to. fe¥; 
thu there dliterence betwoda circularity through afew, ie 
three oF more, a5 opposed to only two.) If A necessary ime 
plics B and B implies C, thea A ecesarily implies C10 A 
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IimpliesB and B implies A (this being a case of circularity), lt 
Abe substituted for C (above). Then, saying tht B implies 
‘A wil be saying that B implies C, which in turn means that A 
implies C, C and A being identical. The results that advocates 
‘of demonstration by circularity are saying only that A implies 
‘A. Anything can be demonstrated in that way. 

‘However, even that is not possible except in the case of 
coextensive terms, terms peculiar to ther subject. We have 
‘ready shown that if only one thing is posited there is no 
‘ecessary implication of another. (By "one thing” I mean pos 
iting either single term or a single premise) The base re 
Auiremeat is two premise as for draving a syllogsm. Now, 
FA ig coextensive with B and with C, and B and C are co- 
‘extnsive with one another as wll ab with A, ils posable to 
prove all the asumptions from one anather, ina syllogism in 
The frst igure, ae was shown in the work on syllogism. In the 
same place, we showed foo that in the other Agurer there is 
‘ther no syllogism at all, or not about the assumptions con- 
‘cemed Propontions with terme that are nt coextensive cannot 
‘be proved by circular. Since coestenive terms seldom occur 
in demonstration, its clearly foolish and absurd to say that 
demonstration s cular and that everything can be shown 
in this way. 


4. The object of abiolute knowledge cannot be otherwise 
‘than its. Therefore, the object of demonstrative knowledge 
Imus be necesary. (Demonstrative Knowledge is the know 
‘edge we have as the ret of having demonstration.) Dem 
fnstraton, therefore, is by sllogam from necesary premises 
‘We must sc, then, what kind of thing these elements of dem- 
‘stration are, To begin with, let us define what we mean by 
“i all cases" “essential” and “universal” 

"An attribute tre “in all eset” of s subject if it isnot true 
fn some cases when fs pot ip others, nor tue at some tines 
but not at others If “animal” is truly predicated of "human 
being” in all cates, then itis tre to aay that if any X is cor- 
rectly deserted as 2 human being its also an animal, and 
{ene is true now, sos the ether. The same argument apples 
{wine and point. Here isan indication that ths fright this 
is how we rige objections when We are asked whether some- 
thing ls tue "in all eases"—we say ether that there a case 
fn which i ie not true or dat there je atime at which it is 
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By “essentia!” I mean: (1) an atibute that belongs tothe 
<efnition of the subject, e Ine belongs to triangle and pint 
to line (triangle and line are made up, respectively, of lines, 
tnd points which are included in their definitions); and (2) 
Subjects that are included In the definition of ther attributes, 
For example, straight and curved are atibutes of line, odd 
and even of umber (50 too, are prime and compound, square 
‘nd rectangular). All of these are included in thei definitions, 
in the one case “line” In the other "number." Similarly. [0 
ther cases too, such terms T call “essential” whereas terms 
{that belong to thelr subject in nether way ate “accents” as 
“musica” or “white” is accidental to "animal." (3) "Essental™ 
alo means what snot predicated of something ese as subject. 
"That which ie walking” is something else that is walking, and 
‘swhite” is omething ele that is white, Substance, however, 
and individual particular things ate not what they are throug’ 
being something els. What i not predicated ofa subject I all 
‘essential; what isso predicated I call acidental. (4) That which 
Js connected with something else because of itself i essential 
that which is note sovidenal It is accidental there fa ash 
of lightning while « man is out walking, we say "it happened 
Ike that” "Because of itaei™ implie "essential: if something 
has its throat cut and des, it die by virtue of the cuting, “bee 
Cause of” the cutting: death snot an accidental consequence of 
{roa euting 

"The term “essential.” as applied to the objects of sientifo 
‘knowledge, refers to atributes that are Included in their sub= 
jects, or ave their subjects necessarily included in them. Ta 
the frst case, its not posible for the attrbutes not to belong 
to thei subjects; in the second, iti not posible forthe op 
posite attributes not to belong. Line must be straight or curved, 
End number must te odd er even, “Opposite” here mean’ 
tlther privation or negation in the same. genus, “Even,” for 
Instance, means chat whieh is bound to be fot odd ia number. 
Therefore, iit is necessary to asert oF deny attribute, e 
ental atrbutes must be seserted of necessity. 

"That is how we distinguish “in all cases" and “essnt 
By “universal” I'mean that which Belongs in all ease, eo 
Ssentally and ar sich. Cleary, then, all universal strbutes 
‘necessarily belong to their subjects. “Essential” and “as such” 
le the samme; for example, point and saight are esenil to 
fine (Since they belong fo line as such), and having two right 
fangs belongs to triangle as such (since triangle has angles 
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equal to two right angles as an essential attribute). The term 
“Universal” is usd when an attribute can be demonstrated 
fof the frst random case: Having angles equal to two ight 
Sngles is not a universal attribute of igure, although ican 

feed be demonstrated of «given gure that it has angles 
‘qual to two right angles; but this is not a Bgure taken at 
Fandom, nor is the demonstrator using 2 rendom figure, A 
Square, for instance, i.e Bgure, but isnot equal to two right 
‘angles. Now, any random isosceles triangle fe equal to to 
Fight angles, but i Is not Gest, since trangle Is prior to 
‘Therefore, the frst, or random, instance that is shown to be 
equal to two right angles (or whatever attribute is being con- 
‘idered) isthe first instance fo which the attebute is univers 
‘To demonstrate, esenially, isto prove thet a predicate Is 
universal fo subject; in other case, te not “demonstrating” 
‘Sseatilly You do not demonstrate that having two ight 
Sngles is universal to isosels angle, as it is universal to @ 
‘Wider subject 


5. We should realize that mistakes often oocur, and that 
rnivereal” demonstrated of 2 St instance, may not be tae 
in the way i appears to be This mistake cccurs when (1) fis 
‘ot posible to find a higher class than the particular case 
‘Taken; (2) when there such a class, but it sa nameless 
lass covering subclasses different in Kind or (3) the subject 
‘of which the attribute ie shown ie taken in part of its extent 
‘nly. In this ast instance, the demonstration wil be tue ofthe 
subject taken in part only, and true inal eases; Bu it will not 
bbe a demonstration of the frst instance ofthat subject to which 
the atibute is universal, Demonstration of the fst instance 
fof “univers” means demonstration of the Sirs instance as 
uch 

one were to show (3) that prpendiculars are parallel, it 
‘would appear, because this ist of all perpendicular, that 
The demonstration applies to them as perpendicular This i 
‘ot the case, however, since the conclusion does not depend 
fn the angles of incidence being right angles. Any angles wil 
‘do, a8 long as they are equal 

‘() If isosceles ‘were’ the only sort of triangle, having 
‘angles equal to to right angles would seem to be universal to 
Iowa oe 

(2) The alternation of proportionals. The mistake bere 
‘would be to demonstrate this with regard fo numbers, lines, 
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solids, and time units, as used to be the case, taking cach 
Separately, although itis possible to cover all thesecases in one 
Elngle proof. The reason that the proof used to be made Separ 
‘ately that all these—numbers, lengths, time units, and sods 
‘have no single collective name and difer in kind from each 
‘ther. But nowadays the proof is universal; the truth does not 
depend on lines as such, or number as such, but on this quality 
as such which mathematicians post as universal, 

For this reason, ia man shows of each type of triangle 
(oy the same proof or diferent ones) that Ite equal to two 
‘ight angles—taking separately the equilateral, the selene, and 
the lsoaceles—he cannot yet be sid to know that a tangle 
{s equal to two right angles, except in the way that sophiss 
now. Nor doce he know this of triangle ss'a whol, even if 
there is no other kind of triangle, apart from those mentioned 
above. He does not know it about tangle as such, nor about 
SIT wiangles—except In an enumerative sense. Keowing the 
Kinds isnot knowing the thing a8 @ whole, even though there 
reno kinds unknown. 

‘When do we not know universally? When do we know ab- 
solutely? We plainly would know If triangle (for instance) 
fed the same essence as nosecles wiangle, of the thre classes 
(Gsosceles, equilateral, scalene) had the same essence taken 
ther separately or ass group. But if triangle different from 
Snosocies triangle, andthe attribute belong to triangle as euch, 
wwe do not know. 

‘Does the atribute belong to triangle as such, orto isosecles 
triangle at such? To what subject does it belong as the fst 
instance? Of what can it be demonstrated as universal? Cesty, 
thats the fe instance to which t belongs men the irrelevant 
has been srpped off. A Bronze isosceles triangle is equal to 
‘to rght angle, but the attribute will stay when “bronze” and 
“osceles" have both been removed. Yet, it will not stay if 
you remove "Bgure” or "closed Ggure"; but these, however, 
fre not the fst instances. What, then s Sst? Iris tangle, 
the attribute ‘belongs to ter ‘cases through being true of 
triangle fist We demonstrate, then, that the attribute is ua 
‘ered to triangle. 


6 If demonstrative knowledge comes from necessary prine 
ciples (the object known cannet be other than iti) and if 
cssentalatuibutes are necesarly atibutes of their subjects 
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(come occur in the defction of the subject, whereas in other 
Instances the subject occurs ia the definition of its attributes 
In which case one of a pair of attributes must belong to a sub= 
ject), then it clear thatthe demonstrative syllogiem wil draw 
conclusion from some such premises. Everything that is an 
attribute is either essential or accidental and accidental at- 
tributes are not necessary, 

‘We must ether argue in that way or take as our starting 
‘point the fact that demonstration i of necessary truths and 
that if the demonstration is complete the conclusion cannot 
be other than itis Syllogism, therefore, proceeds from neces 
fry tothe ar premises, From truths you fan make 8 syllogism 
Without actualy making a demonstration; but the only sy 
glam you cam make from necessary truth is by way of 
demonstrating. This isthe function of demonstration. 

‘There is 2 further indication that demonstration proceeds 
rom necessary premises; when we make an objection to people 
Who think they are proving something, we say "itis not neces 
Saryc"if we think ft posible forthe case to be diferent, of 
{hat it may be so as fa asthe particular argument is concerned. 
tis clear from this that people are folish to suppose their 
principles are vali if they tke a receved opinion ora team, 
ES sophists do whea they sy thet knowing shaving Knowledge. 
‘Received opinion je not our staring point; we take the rst 
element ia the clas of things of which the demonstration fs 
‘made. Not all truth is ofthe same family tres. 

“The following, too, shows that demonstration proceeds from 
aecesary premises. A man does aot have knowledge if he 
‘does not Enow why something isthe case, evea though dem= 
‘oustraton is possible. Now, if A is necesarlly tue of 
‘but B, the middle term of the demonstration, is ot necesary 
{0A 0F G, he docs not know why A is true of C. His con- 
<lusion is ot made necessary by the mile term: iis posible 
for that nat tobe the case, and yet the conclusion & necessary. 

f someone does nat have knowledge of fact nom, 
‘though be has an explanation, and fe is tl alive (and 
fact is sil the case) and has not forgotten hie scoount ¢ 
{ort he did not have knowledge before. The middle term 
‘may cease tobe the case, since itis not necessary, and there 
fore he will have an account, still being alive (and the fat stil 
‘being the case)—but be doesnot have knowledge. Therefore, 
he didnot have knowledge before. Ifthe middle term has not 
altered but may cease tobe the ease, the consequence will be 
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‘only contingent; but it is not possible for it tobe in that state 
‘and for bim to bave knowledge, 

‘When the conclusion fs necesary, there is nothing to keep 
the middle term of the demonstration from being not nece™- 
tary. It ir possible to reach a necessary conclusion fom 
remiss that are not necesar, just asa true conclusion ean 
Eetdrawn from untrue premises But when the miadle term 
recesy, 20, too, is the conclusion, jst at true premises 

ways lead to true conclusions If A is necesarlly tue of B 
fand B of C, A must necessarily be true of C. But when the 
conclusion is not necessary, itis not possible for the middle 
{erm to be necessary either. Suppose that A is true of C, but 
‘ot necessarily tue, suppose, foo, that A is necessarily rue 
of B and B of C; then A will be necessarily true of C; but 
{hi wes not what we started with. 

For demonstrative knowledge, there must be necessary fart, 
Cleary, then, the middle term of the demonstration most be 
‘ecessiry too. not, We will not know why something isthe 
ase, or that something must necessarily be the cas. Ether we 
‘wll think we know when infact we do not, if we suppose that 
Something ie necessary when itis not, oF ese we wil not even 
{think we know, whether we “know” the fact through midd 
terms of “know” the reason why through immediate premises, 

“Theres no demonstrative knowledge of accidental atibutes 
that are nonessentil, inthe sense in which we distinguished 
the meanings of essential It is not possible to show that such 
1 conclusion is necessary, since accidents of things need not 
be true of them at all (which is what I mean by accident 
here). It may be asked why, in dialectic, ifthe conclusion is 
‘ot necesitated by the premises, certain question have to be 
putin preference to others it would surely come to the same 
{hing if just any questions were put, end the person questioned 
‘then sated the conclusion. However ite necessary to put the 
right questions, not because the answers to them necesitate 
{he conclusion, but because the person who gives those answers 
‘must also give the conclusion. If the answers are true, 20 00, 
FS the conclusion. 

‘The attributes exential to a clas of things are necessarily 
true of the class as such. Cleatly, then, demonstrative know 
edge is Knowledge of essential atribuies and develops from 
premises about such attributes. Accidents are not necessary, 
fo that one need not know why a conclusion (from premises 
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about sccidetal attributes) is true, even if it Isa 
ase, though not esseatilly so. (This applies to sylopsms 
{rough signs.) One will not Know that an essential conclsion 
{is essential or why it x Knowing “why” is knowing the cause. 
‘Therefore, the middle term must be in a causal relationship 
‘withthe minor, and so must the major with the middle. 


7.1 snot posible to use a proof applicable to one class of 
things in another class you cannot demonstrate the truths of 
geometry by arithmetic There are three elements in dem- 
Sastration: (1) the truth demonstrated, the conclusion, which 
{s esetially tue of its class; (2) the axioms, the premises of 
demonstration; (3) the subject class dealt with, of which the 
Properties and exentialatributes ae proved by demonstration. 
“The premises of demonstration may be the same in diferent 
late’ But where the clases are diferent, st geometry and 
‘arithmetic are diferent, itis aot possible to make an arithme- 
teal proof ft the properties of magnitudes, unless they are 
also qumbers. (This is allowed in some cass, 25 I shall ex- 
lain below.) Demonsiraton in arithmetic is always concerned 
‘vith a particular clas so, too, ae otber sciences For «proof 
fo be transferable there must be absolute or partial Meaty 
of class, otherwise, tis clearly imposible. The extreme tems 
fd the midale terms must be takea from the same cass, 
Since otherwise they will not be essential but accidental st- 
‘ributes. For tis reason you canaot show by geometry that 
‘opposites are dealt with by one science or that the product 
‘cube. The conclusions of one science cannot 
‘be demonstrated by another, except in cases in which one 
Science is subordinated to ancther, eg, optics and geometry, 
‘barmonics and arithmetic. Nor can geometry prove a property 
that is tue of lines, but not as such or by virtue of their 
peculiar clas. Itcannot prove thatthe straight line i the most 
beautiful of lines, or that ii the contrary of the circle. These 
propertis are not true of lines as such, but are common © 
foveral clases. 


8. It is clear that ifthe premises of syllogism are universal, 
{he conclusions of demonstration, inthe strict seas, ust also 
bbe eternal: Demonrtraton, or knowledge ia the szit sense, 
does not apply to temporal or perishable things, Enowledge 
fof which can be only accidental; the attribute showa is not 
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‘universal tothe subject, but is only true at some times and in 
rome ways 

‘When such a demonstration is made, the minor premize 
‘must be nomuniversal and temporal It mst be temporal i the 
Conclusion is to be about temporal things, and noouniversa 
‘because the attribute considered will be tre in some cases but 
pot in others: You cannot, therefore, conclude that something 
universally the ease, only that itis the care now. 

‘Thesame applies to defiations, since a definition isa premise 
fof a demonstration, oF a demonstration with the terms in dif 
ferent order, ora conclusion of a demonstration. Demonstra- 
{Hon of things that are frequently, but aot invariably, the ease 
i clarly eternal so far at it demonstrates that something is 
‘te cave: but so far at iis nt eternal itis particular. Ecipes 
fof the moon exemplify this, and there ae other cases WHere 
‘the same relation holds between subject and predicate. 


9,1 clear that we cannot demonstrate except by wark- 
ing from the fst prncipes of a case. Ifthe conclusion is rue 
cof the subject as such, we cannot know this If the demonstra- 
tion merely works ffom tue, immediate premises that do 
‘ot require ‘proof. That ind of demonstration is Uke 
BBrysons proof for squaring the circle. Such demonstrations 
do ther proving by virwe of a common term, which belongs 
to another cst ex well se the one being discussed. This ie 
‘why such arguments apply to clases that are unlike. If we 
JEnow in that way, we Know only that something is accidentally 
the case, not that Ii rue of the subject as such. Others, 
‘the argument would not have applied to another class. 
‘Weare sid fo know not accidentally, when we kaow by 
virtoe of what (the middle term) an atribut i rue of a sub 
ject, as syllogized from the principles of the subject as scb— 
‘when, for instance, we know that “baving angles equal to two 
Fight angles” is escnialy true of Its subject as the rest of 
syllogizing from the principles (premises) appropriate to the 
subject. Therefore, i the major term is essentially true of the 
‘minor, the middle term i of the same Kind as the other two. 
I tis f not so, it must at last be of the type that obtains 
when afthmetc le used for proof ia harmenic. Such proofs 
fre similar in one way but diferent in another. Kawing that 
Something is the case belongs to one science (optics) =the 
lass of things referred to i diferent, but knowing why itis 
the ease belongs to the higher sclence, to which tbe attributes 
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fare essential It is clear from the above that demonstration, 
inthe strict sens, isnot posible except by working from the 
‘basic principles of the subject. To the ase just considered the 
principles of the subjects have something in common 

Tes also clear that it not possible to demonstrate the 
principles peculiar to each subject If were, the principles 
Of these principles would be the principles of all things, and 
the science of those principles would be the supreme science. 
Ig'a man knows by virtue of the higher causer, be knows 
thing beter than if be didnot, since he Faows the prior causes 
‘when he knows causes that have not themecive a ease. If he 
Iinows better and best, his knowledge ot science is better oF 
best. Demonstration doesnot transfer to another class except 
‘when the case is as Stated, eg, when geometry is used 1a 
mechanics or optics, or arithmetic in harmonics. 

Tels bard to decide Whether one koows or oot, since it is 
cult to determine whether we know az 2 result ofthe right, 
frst principles or not. We think we know if we have a sllogsm 
‘Worked from certain true and base premises. But that not the 
‘ase since in addition the conclusion must be ofthe same kind 
‘the premises. 


10, By “praciptes” ina clas of things T mean those prem 
fue of which it cannot be demonstrated tht they are the cane. 
We make asumptions atout the meaning of ultimate terms 
and about the premises formed fom them. We must asume 
{oo thatthe principles are the cas, but everything ele (hes 
conclusions) mist be demonstrated. That is, we assume the 
‘meaning of unit straight, and triangle: we aarume, to, that 
iBereafe ruc things teint and magatdes Bor rey 
‘he is demonstrated 
‘Some propositions used in the demonstrative sciences are 
pectlar (selva slence, whereas others ae common. These 
ire common by analogy, since a science needs 4 common 
ition oly to te extent required by is cles Propositions 
Eaten te meaning of Une and stught are examples of 
*pevular propositions": "equals remain, if equals are taken 
‘fom equals” san example of « common proposition. It 
adequate if the later is used to the extent required by the 
lass The example quoted above will do the same work if itis 
Sot taken fn all its nstances but conned, for example, tO 
magnitudes, or to numbers by the arithmetic, 
"There are also some “special princpley.” of which science 
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sssumes that they are the case, and studies their essential 
tesbutes Thi & what arithmetic does with unt, and gsomety 
‘with point and line: an assumption is made that thee are 
uch things and thet they have a pastcuar meaning: an as: 
umption i also made about the meaning of their exeental 
attbutes. Arithmetic, for example, assumes the meaning of 
‘ddan even, square and cube; geometry assumes the meaning 
Of rational, deflection, and verging. But that there are such 
Things is demonstrated by means of common principles and 
bby working from proofs already made. Astronomy proceeds 

the same way. The point is that all demonstrative science 
concerned with three tings: (1) what ls posited, the class 
‘whose essential attributes are studied; (2) the so-called come 
‘mon stioms, the uldmate premises of demonstration; (3) the 
tributes, the meaning of whichis assumed. 

‘However, some sciences may dispense with some of the 
shove: the class may not be posited, for example, if there ob- 
‘iousy Is such a thing (is not so obvious that there i such 
‘thing ex number as that there ls sucha thing se hot or col), 
‘The meaning of the atiibutes may not be explcly stated, If 
itis obvious; similarly, the meaning of an axiom Uke "equ 
{ken from equals, ct” isnot stated, because it is well own. 
Nonetheless the bature of the case is that those things—ihe 
lass, the basic premises, and the attributes demoastated— 

the elements of demonstration. 

‘A proposition that must of itself necessarily be, and appeat 
tobe, the case is neither hypothesis nor a supposition. The 
thing is that demonstration, Uke syllogism, is not addressed 
to thought actually spoken but to the disiogue of the soul 
With sl. Ic is always possible to object tothe spoken word, 
‘ut not to the *intertoe” dialogue. When we assume, without 
actually demonstrating, propositions that can be. demon 
‘trated, we are making = hypothesis ifthe assumption fs ae= 
epted by the student (It is nota hypothesis i the strict sense, 
Since itis ad hominem.) But if such an assumption is made 
‘when there is no such acceptance, oF when the student thinks 
that the opposite is the case, we are making a supposition. 
‘That isthe aiference between supposition and hypathsis. A 
supposition isthe oppote of the stents opinion, men ii 
‘ut being demonstrate. 

‘Definitions are not hypotheses, since itis not asserted that 
anything is or not the ease. Hypotheses are stated in the 
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premises, but definitions have only to be grasped this isnot 
hypothesis, unless you argue that learning something & 3 hy- 
pothesis. A hypothesis assumes that certain things are soy and 
conclusion is obtained from thst assumption. The goometri- 
ian's hypotheses are not false, 25 some have maintained: 
thelr crtes say one should not use false assumption, and 
{they maintain that the geometricin docs this when he calls, 
the line be as drawn "a foot long” or "straight" when in fact 
i is nether. But the truth is that his conclusions are obtained, 
ot because the ine is What he says, but Because of What the 
‘drawn line stands fo. 

‘A further point that hypotheses and suppostions are 
universal or particular, but deinitions are neither. 


11. Demonstration does not necessitate Platonic Ideas, or 
f “one” apart from the many particular instances. It does, 
omever, necessitate the possibility of truly predating one 
thing of many cases Without ths, there wil be no universal, 
land without the universal there will be no middle term, nor, 
therefore, any demonstration. There must, therefore, be a 
term that is one and the same in many instances, 

‘Demonstration does not assert the law of contradiction, 
xcept whea the conclusion hss to be eahiited in thet form. 
‘This is obtained by a major premise ofthe fllowing tye: A 
Cand not not (C being the major term). The middle and 
‘nor terms, however, do n0t have to be putin that form. 
‘Take the care where a minor term has “man” and alto "not. 
‘man’ truly predicated of i (mun being the middle). If mans 
‘nim (he major) ad not aot-animal, it wil stl be true that 
Callas (the minor)—even if we add not Calas—is anim. 
Sd not not-animal The reason is that the major terms not 
‘nly predicted of the middle, but of other terme too, since 
Ithasia wider reference. Therefore even ifthe middle fs both 
Itself and aot self, this makes no difereace tothe conclusion 

"The la of excluded middle is aserted by reduclo ad at 
surdum. This does not put the lw in its universal form, but 
{n'a form adequate forthe clase stuied, by which I mean the 
lass of things of which proofs are being” made, a5 sated 
above. 

“All the sciences have common ground inthe common axi- 
‘ote I can the elements sed af premises, not the subjects 
‘or atibutes of which demonstrations are made. Dialectic bas 
Common ground wih all the selences, as does any general at 
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tempt to prove the common axioms, Ike the law of contredi~ 
ton or the principle that equals remain if equals are taken 
from equals Dialectic does not deal with « limited subject 
fora given class Otherwise, it would not have proceeded by 
‘sking questions, since it isnot posible to use questioning in 
‘making proofs the same conclusion cannot be proved i the 
‘contrary of the premises is true. 


12, Ifa question put forthe purposes of syllogism is the 
same thing ass premise stating either side of « contradiction, 
Sand ifthe premises ofa sclence are the elements from which 
that sclence makes proofs then there must be a Teptimate 
Kind of question in science, which cap serve as a premise for 
the conclusion sppropriats to the science. Buty clearly, not 
‘very question is sppropriate to geometry, or appropriate to 
medicine, ete. A question is leptimate when it lads to cone 
Closions about the les studied by geometry, or about class 
Studied through the same principles as geometry, eg. optics 
Similarly with ocr cases. 

"The geometrician must give an account of such proposi~ 
tions in the light of geometrical principles and conclusions 
But, as a geometrcian, he docs net have to ive an account 
of his principles, The same is ue of other sciences 

A specialist thou not be asked any and every quedtion, 
the should answer only questions relevant to his subject. If 
fe converses with a goometrician a5 such, and should one 
prove something on this bass, the procedure will be valid if 
‘ot, invalid; and in tis case the geometrcian cannot be re 
fated except accidentally. It not possible to talk geometry 
ih pope who ae lenorat ofthe subject, sce fad are 

‘wl go unnoticed. The same & tue of the sciences, 

‘Since there are geomeical questions, are there ungoometsl= 
cal ones too? Are there also questions that are ins sense geo- 
‘metrical, but posed by ignorance? What kind of ignorance 
that? Ts the conclusion drawn by ignorance drawn from the 
premises opposed to the true ones? Is there merely formal 
lunsoundness, even though the premises are geometical? Or 
i there transference from anther art. egy in discussing 
geometry, 2 question proper to music would be ungeometicl, 
‘whereas thinking tht parallels meet would be geometrical is 
‘one sense, ungeometrical in another? Ungeometieal, like un- 
hythmicl, has two senses: fo one case there is no geometry 
tall in the other the geometry is bad. The latter sort of igno- 
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ance, conclusions from that sort of premise Le, false, 
‘contrary of scence. 

‘in mathematics formal invalidity i less frequent, because 
the middle term always works in two ways: the major term 
is predicated of all of the middle, and the middle is predi- 
cated of all ofthe minor, whereas “all” is not added to either 

redcste, In mathematics this can be seen, a it were, by the 
Teter, but in arguments its concealed. "Is every cice & 
figure?" This is clearly true, if one draws one. “Are epic poems 
acicl?” Clearly oot (a the Same sense). 

‘Objection to proof should not be founded on an inductive 
premise. If something is ot tue of several instances, there 
fan be nether a premise (Since it will not be tru of al eases 
land proof depends on universal propositions) aor an objec 
tion, Premises and objections are the same, since an objection 
may become a premix in demonstration of Is dalek: 

‘Some people make errors in demonstration through includ 
ing the properties of both the extreme terms. Tals Is Caineus' 
‘mistake in maintaining that Sre spreads by geometrical pro- 
portion, The argument ie that fre grows rapidly, and 2, 00, 
foes geometrical proportion. But tis is incorrect demenstra- 
tion. Tt would be correct if “geometrical” were predicable of 
‘the most rapid proportion, and "the most rapid proportion Ia 
movemeat” were predicable of fire. At times, oe cannot 
raw a conclusion from assumptions; at other times, this is 
possible but not realize, 

‘Solving problems would be easy if it were impossible to 
raw tue conclusions from false premises. The conclsion 
‘would then be necesrily convertible with the premise. For 
‘rample, Jet A be the cas; if A isthe cas, 50, 100, is this, 
ag. B, which I already know is the case. From B, therefore, 
{sal show that A isthe eae. Thre i « more frequent con 
‘vertiilty in matbematies, since mathematicians donot include 
accidetal properties (in tis respect, too, their practic differs 
from dalecte), but definitions. 

‘A science develops, not by middle terms, but by exteasion; 
284 A is true of B, B of C, Cof D, and so on ad infinitum. 
Ie'develope teo by extension sideways; eg. A is true both of 
Cand of E. Suppose that A stands for Sate or infinite ume 
ber B for inte oad number, and C fora particular odd sum 
ber, A, thn, is ue of C If D stands for finite even number 
snd fora particular even number, ten A is tue of E. 
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13, There ie a diference between knowing that something 
is the case and knowing why iti the case. This diference 
‘obtains, fly, within pardcular scence, and in two ways 
(Dif the conctuson is reached not via immediate premises, 
{or inthis case theultimate cause Is not included, and know 
ing Why means Knowing the ultimate cause; 2) ifthe eonclu- 
sion is reached va immediate premises but not via the cause, 
being obtained instead from the more familiar of two conver 
Te terms Tecan happen that that which isnot the cause may 
toe better known than the other convertible. In that case, i 
will form the bass of the demonstration, That is the case, 
2g. with saying that planets are near because they do not 
{inkle. Let C stand for planets, B for not twinkling, and A 
{or being near. B's truly predicated of C, since planets do 
‘ot twinkle. But A, to, is truly predicated of B, since that 
‘which does not twinkle ie nest: (Let thie be grasped ether 
by induction or sease perception) A, therefore, must be true 
(of C, so that here is @ proo! that the planets are neer. Tis 
Syllogism, though, does ot explain why, but that! Is not the 
fase that the Planets are near because they do not twinkle, 
bu rather that they do not twinkle because they are near. 

However, th later ean be demoastrated via the former, 
and this proof wil exhibit the reason why. If C stande for 
planets, B for being near, and A for not twinkling. then B is 
truco C and-A of B; therefore, A is tue of C. This proat 
does show why itis the cas, since the ultimate cause is ine 
cluded. 

‘Another example is the proof that the moon is a sphere. 
‘This uses waxing asa middle things that wax in this way are 
spherical the moon waxes In thi way, therefore, the moon 
{8 spherical. Tis proves only that itis the cas, if the mide 
‘and the major are reversed, we can prove Why. The mood is 
‘not spberical because of the way it waxesit is because It ie 
Spherical that it waxes in this particular way. (Show this by 
{king C for moon, B for spherical and A for waxing) 

‘Where the middle tems are not convertible, and th term 
that is not the cause is better known, the proof shows that, 
‘ot why, something isthe case. This is also tue when the 
middle Term falls outside the other two. Hete, too, there is 
proof that but not proof why, since the causes not Cxpressed 
4:8 premise. Here i an example. "Why does the wall not 
breathe? Because itis not an animal” If this last were the 
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cause of not breathing being an animal would have to be the 
fate of breathing. IA i not true because B ie no, then, i 
Bis te, so must Ae. ian unbalance of hot and cold 
the caust ef il health ther balance is the cause of food 
Inalth Similarly, if asserting A implies B, then denying A. 
Sonics 

‘But this rule is not true of the-present case. A sylogim 
showing tis kind of cause je in the socond figure Lit'A be 
fnimal, B breathing, and C wall. Now, A is predcable of a 
BGince everything that breathes is ahimaly Wut not of 28y 
. Therefore, B is ot predcable of any C. Therefore, the 
tral does not breathe, Such causes are like exaggerated ex- 

ations, where the middle term is made too remote. There 

‘San example in Anacharsi! proof of why the Seyhians have 
fo flute players, his middle & "they have no vines” 

"These"are te ferences between proot that aad proof 
by ina given science, depending on the mide term Used. 
‘There is toa, anether kind of diflerence, due tothe fact that 
each may be studied by a diferent science. This:happens ia 
‘ates where one science is subordinated to another, a optic: 
{i to geometry, mechanics to rol geometry, harmonic to 
‘trithmetc, and observations to astronomy. Some of these 
‘Sciences have almost the sume name: there are matbematicel 
{and naval astronomy, and mathematical and "audience" ha 
‘mony. Here itis the function of the observing science to know 
‘that somethings tre, whereas itis the mathematical side thet 
Studies wh. The latter ows how to demonstrate the cause, 
though often it dacs not know the fact, jurt as people who 
study the universal are often ignorant of some of the part 
lars through not having observed them 

“Tis isthe case with tings that dfler in whet they are, but 
have the saine outward forms. Mathematics studies forms, 
fince it does not demonstrate attributes of « subject. Even 
though a rubjet hat geometrical sttrbutes they are not std 
fed'as attributes of that subject, There is another science— 
that which etuies the rainbow inthe same relation to optice 

optics is to geometry. The natural philosopher knows the 
ace the optician, ar optician of mathematical optician, Enows 
‘why. Many sciences that are notin fact subordinated in this 
(Nay to others do, everteles, exhibit that characteristic 
‘Take the relation between medieioe and geometry: the doctor 
Knows that circular wounds beal more slowly, but iti the 
geometrcian who knows why. 
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14, The fist of the figures is the most scien. This is 
the method of proof in the mathematical sciences, such 
arithmetic, geometry, and optics, and in all sciences that study 
fwhy. Demonstration of the caise why ir generally (or £08 
{he most part and in most cases) conducted by this Bgure. 
That is why its the sclentibe figure above all others, since 
seeing Why bas most to do with knowing 

‘Secondly, this is the only fgure through which we know 
‘what things are. Tn the second figure no afirmative conclu- 
Sion i posible, and Knowing what a thing i is aftrmative. In 
{he third fgure an atirmation is posible, but iti not unie 
‘Versa and what a thing is, i is universally. Man, for exam 
le, is 4 two-footed animal, but not in a imited scase onl 

‘Again, the Brst igure does not need the other two, but both 
these are filed up snd developed by the fist until an imme~ 
late premise is reached. Clearly, the fist gure is the most 
‘ald form of knowing. 


15, It is possible for Ato be direey true of By in the same 
‘yay. itis posible for A to be directly deniable of B. By 
Saecty toe" or “dvectly denable™ Tmean that there is 20 
middle term. In ths way being true or being deniable willbe 
‘the cas, But not by virtue of another term. 

‘When A'or'B, or both, is oF are part of a class, tis not 

ble for Ato be directly deniable of B. Let A'be included 

nels C. 1F 8 isnot in C (ince itis posible for A to be fn- 
Cluded and B nod) there willbe proof of why A Is deiable 
Of B.IfC ig true ofall’ A but not of any Bit follows that A 
is not true of any B 

‘There fe the same result if B is ina clas, eg D. In this 
cate B is true of all D and A isnot true of any Dy so that the 
‘conclsion wil be that A is not true of any B. There will be 

similar proof if both ae ina clas. 
‘From the fact that there are chains of clases that do not 
‘overlap it is clearly posible for B not tobe inthe same class 

‘A, or A as B. Itnothing in the chain of classes ACD is 
predicable of anything in the BEF chain, and Aisin G, 2 
Lrger clas of the same chain, it is clear that B will not be in 
G.I tis, the chain wil overlap. The same thing holds when 
Bisina clase and A not. 

‘But if neither isin a class, and iti the care that A isnot 
true of B itmust be true that Ais diretly deniable. If there 
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{sto be a middle term, one ofthe other two must be ina class, 
‘Toe syllogism wil have to be eter in the frst or the second 
figure. Now, i itis the Srst, B will be in a clas, since the 
Demise containing it most be aftmative; if the secood, citer 
{Aor B) willbe in a clas. The syllogism works, thea, iether 
4s negated, but not if both are negated. 

It's clear that a thing may be directly deniable of another, 
tnd We have explained how and when this ean happen. 


| 16. Ignorance—not just “pot knowing.” but actualy being 
{enorant asa postive state—is error produced by syllogism. 

‘Where we can speak of things as “airecly true” or "directly 
eninbie” this happens in two ways One can jurt simply 
‘suppose “directly ue” or “dretly deaiable,” or arrive at this 
belief by using & syllogiam. With simple supposition, there i 
fly one Kind of error; but thee are various forms of error 
‘through syllogism. 

‘Letit be the cae that is directly deniable of B Ifa man, 
by taking C as middle term, draws the conclusion that A is 
predicabe of B, he will bein estate of error through syllo- 
fim. It is posible for both premises to be false or for one 
Say. If A fe not true of any C, and C isnot true of any 
‘but the contrary has been supposed in both ease, both prem= 
ies wil be false. Tt may well be that C stands ia this ela- 
tion tothe other two terms, viz, not included in A as class 
‘or univer to B, Since it was said that Ae diecly eaiable 
(FB itis impossible for B tobe ina class, and, also, A does 
not have to be universal to everything else (hence, not neces 
sarily to C); thus, both premises will be false 

Ttis posible for one premise to be troe—not either premise 
indiffereatly, but only the A~C one, the major: the C-B prem 

wil always be false, since B is'not in any clas, but the 
‘ACC premise can be true, This can happen if A is directly 
‘rue both of C and of B, for when the same term is directly 
predicated of two others neither ofthese will be included in 
the other. But it can also happen when A is not diestly true 
‘of either ofthe other to 

‘These are the ooly ways in which the eror can be made 
fof supposing that something is the case. (Only in the fist Ba 
tre can it be shown that something is universally the case.) 
But the error of thinking that something ls no the case can be 
Achieved in the frst andthe sscond figure as wel, 
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Let us frst state the number of ways in which it can hap- 
en in the frst gure, and the nature of the premises. It'S 
possible when both premises are false, eg, iA is dtcedy 
Env of Cand of B; i we now suppose that no Ais C and 
that all B is C, both premises are false, It is also posible 
‘when only one is false, and it can be either, indifferenly. Tt 
{s posible for AC to'be true and C-B fale: A-C may be 
tive, because A is not an attribute of everything and C-B 
fale, because it is impossible for C, of which Ais never Bucy 
{to be tre of B. Otherwise, the A“C premise will no longs? 


premise is fale. This happens if B is in both © and A. The 
Eter most now be subordinate, one tthe other, s0 that If 
it be supposed that no. is C, the major premise will be 
false ICs clear, then, thet false proof is pesible when both 
Promises are fale or when only one i false. 

Tn the second fgure, itis impossible for both premises to 
be wholly false. IF tis the ease that A is tue ofall B, there 
vrill be no middle term that can be truly amerted of all A 
‘and troly denied of all B. But in order to get a conclusion, 
the premises must be of this sort; ie, the middle is aserted 
‘fone term and denied of the other. Ifthe premise taken in 
this way, are false, it is lear that their contares wil be true; 
fod ths is impossible. 

‘But both may be partally false. Suppose that C is true of 
some A’and some B. If itis now supposed that C is true of 
IVA and not true of any B, both premises will be false— 
‘but partially, not wholly, so. The same is trve if the major 
1s negated instead ofthe minor. 

(Or one premise—eithe,indlerently—may be wholly false. 
Let us take a case where what is tru of all A mist alo be 
true of B. If tis now supposed that Cis true of all A, but 
univerally deniable of B, the A-C promise wil be true, the 
CAB false, Another ase! what ie not true of any B most, 
therefore, be universally denable of A. (If itis wue of A, it 

'be true of B, which was not our postion) Now, if it 
Supposed thet C is true of all A, but not of any B, the C-B, 
premise willbe true, andthe othe, the major, false 

“The same applics ifthe major premise is negated. What fs 
‘of true of aay'A will ot be true of any B. If tis now sup 
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posed that C is universally deniable of A, but true of all 
the C-A premise wil be true and the minor false. 

“Again, tis false to suppose that What fs tue of all B is 
not tur of any A, since, iti true of al B, it must be true 
(of some A. Now, if iis supposed that Cis true of all B but 
‘ot of any A, the C-B premise will be tru, the other false. 
Its clear, therefore, that in the case of diect prodiates y= 
logitic error occurs either when both premieee are fale oF 
‘When only ene is fale, 


37, Next, we take cases where attributes are not directly 
tue, When'a fale conclusion is drawn via the ight middle 
erm, i is not possible fr both premises to be false, but only 
{or the major. By tright™ here, {mean the middle term used 
{in showing the contradictory of the false conclusion 

‘Lat it be the case that A is true of B because of middle 
term C. Now, the C-B premise must be affirmative for here 
tobe a syllogism clearly thea, ths must always be true, since 
‘tcannot be distorted, But A~C will be false, since its dstor~ 
‘ion in this premise that produces the answer opposite of the 
trae one. 

"The same happeas ifthe middle term is taken from another 
“chain” Take a cate where D ig included in A, a part in 
‘whole and i predicated ofall B, The D-B premise must stay 

{Sand distortion cur in the other; the minor will always 
be tru, the major fale. This type of errr is generally similar 
to that produced when the “right” middle is Used 

If theproof isnot drawn via the right middle, both premises 
smut be false when the middle i subordinate to'A and not tre 
‘of any B. The contradctories ofthe true premises have to be 
{akeo, for ® concltsion to be made i they are taken in this 
‘way, both are false. Take the case where Ais true of all D 
‘and D not true of any B. If these premises are distorted, 2 
false conclusion wil ensue, and both premises will be fake. 

‘When the middle (i. D) isnot subordinate to A, the A-D 
premise wil be true, the D-B false. AB wil be tue, because 
D is not included in A, by definition; and D-B wil be false, 
because, iit were true, 50, too, would be the conclusion, That, 
oweve, isin fet fale. 

‘When there is error through wee of the second figures iit 
‘not possible for both premises to be wholly false. When B is 
Subordinate to A, it aot posible for something to be true 


1st xocie 


ofall one and not tre of any ofthe othe. One premise, bows 
ver, i fas; ican be ether fndifretly. Letts take care 
where Cis true of A and of B. If itis supposed that © is tree 
‘OFA but not of B tbe C-A premise willbe true ad the other 
false. Conversey, if we suppose that C is ue of B but nat 
OFA; C-B wil be true aod te other fae. 

‘We have now explained when and how it happens that fle. 
acpuveconcusots are drawa fa tbe cae offal afta: 
tive conclusion, ifthe “right” middle trm i wed, it & not 
Possible for both premises tobe fase. The C-B premise must 
tay asi is if there i to be a conchsion at af as was said 
Bstore. Therefore, the A-C premise will always be fle, since 
the dsortionoccrs in his one 

"The same applic ifthe middle term is taken from another 
‘chain a8 war sated to be tre of fabe negative cones 
too. The D-B premise most remain a la the A-D suifer 
‘tortion: and tbe ror resembles tbe coe above. 

"Where thre ia fase conclusion not vin the right mile, if 
1 Insubordiate to, that premise wil be true aad the otber 
{else: tis ponible for A tobe tus of many things which are 
Bot aubordnate to one another. fia ot subordinate t0 A, 
lesly this premise (D-A) will always be fae (itis put 
‘Mirmatively), whereas D-B may be either true or fabs. There 
js nothing to prevent A not tring true of any D and D being 
trueof all B. Asanexample, no siece is animal and all musie 
is science. Equally, Amay be true of nd D and'D of no B 

‘We bave now explained the various ways ia which fase 
conclusions are drawn, whether the extreme terms are related 
by middle oF not 


418, Clearly, if there is @ loss of any of the senses, there 
‘must also be a failure in knowledge, which cannot now be 
‘acquired. We learn either by induction or demonstration. 
Demonstration works from univerele and induction from par= 
ticulars, and itis impossble to see the universal except bY 
induction. Claduction can be used to make known toa student 
even soiled abstracted properties. can show that they are 
true of a clas as such, even though they have no separate 
‘existence of thelr own.) To resume: nally induction is m= 
possible without the senses. Individual, particular, things are 
{he sphere of the senses, since they cannot be known scien- 
{ically. They cannot be knowa from uaiversals without induce 
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tion; and they cannot be known by induction without sense 
perception 


19, Every syllogism bas three terms. The afirmative type 
can show that Ais true of C because Aietrve of Band B of C 
In the negative type, one premise asets that something is rue 
of something els, the ether negates the "something else” of 
the other extreme 

It is clear that these are the principles, the so-called hypothe 
ses, of proof If these are assumed, 2 conclusion must for 
Tow—eg, that A is true of C through B as middle term, and 
‘A-cof B through some other middle, and B of C in the same 
way. 

‘our proof is merely dialectical, based on popular opinion, 
clearly we need only ensure that the premises ofthe conslison 
Should be the most plausible there are. As a result even if A 
fnd B do not in fact have a middle term, but are thought to 
have, a proof on this assumption is dislecwcally sound, But for 
‘te purpose of truth, we must use what really is the case and 
‘there are in fact things that are predicated of others not aci- 
entaly. Here isan example. We say "that white thing is 8 
‘man," Which s diferent from saying "the man is white." Inthe 
former, the white thing i @ man because whites accidental to 
‘an; inthe late, the man is white not because he is somethi 
else but because he i man. Therefor, there are such thing 
fas attributes essential to subjects 

Let there be a term C which isnot attributable to anything 
clse but bas B directly true oft, without a mile. Again, et 
bbe true of F directly, and F of B. Does this series have to 
sop, or can it proceed to infinity? 


(©) Ags, if term A has no estential prdicate, but ie 
iectly true of TT of F, and F of B, does this series, too, have 
to stop, oF can it also proceed to infinity? There is this much 
dlifereace between the two cases. In the former cas, is it 
possible, after starting from a term that isnot attributable to 
fnother but bas aterm attributed tot, to proceed upwards {0 
{nnity? Ta the later, i it possible to investigate downwards 
seeing whether there Is procession to iafay, after staring 
‘with term that i attributed to another but bas no other 
tributed tot? 
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(0) Another question is whether there can be an infinity 
of mile terms, if the exwemes are fixed, An example is 
‘where A is tue of C through B ss middle, and there are other 
terms middle to B and to A, and sll others mile to these. 
Can this continue ad infinitum, ori it imposible? This isthe 

sme queston as whether demonstration proceeds to infaity— 
‘whether everything is demonstrable; or are there terms that 
touch direct? 


(Up The same question arses with regard to negative con- 
clusions and premises. IA is not true of any B this wl ether 
{erro direct” or because there i a prior term of which Ale 
not true. (For instance, C, which is tue of all B.) There 
‘ay be still nother price term D, true ofall C. In this case, 
{oo either there i an incite tries of prior terms or there 
iea'top. 

‘The problem does not occur where the terms are mutually 
predicabe, since there is no Gre o lst subject. All he terme 
{te.oa the same footing with each other, whether the subject 
‘bas an iatite number of atrbutes, or both subjects and 
attributes are infinite in aumber. (Both were raised in and 
above.) The exception occurs when the terme are convertible 
Indifferent ways, by accident in one ease and by true pred 
tion in the other 


20, Iti clea that there cannot be an iafite number of 
‘middie terms if there san upper and a lower limit to predia= 
tioa. By “upper” I mean that which ie more universal: by 
“lower,” that whichis more particular. I, when Ais predicated 
(of G there is an infinite numberof middle B's, ts clear that 
predication starting with A, can proceed indeSaitely toward 
the lower limi, since there is an infinite number of miles 
before you reach C. There is also predication ed infinitum, 
Starting from C, toward the upper lini, before arriving at Ac 
1f that is impossible, i is impesibe for thereto be an infinite 
‘number of middles between A and C. 

Teomes to the same thing even if it is maintained that some 
‘of the terme inthe series A-B-C are touching, £0 that they are 
fot middle, and that others canbot be found. Whatever 
B-term I tae, there wil either be or not bean infisite number 
‘of middles inthe direction of A or C. It does not matter where 
the infinite aumber fest starts, whether immediately (at A 
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for ©) oo not, since the succeeding terms form an infaite 


21, tis clear that thre will be a limit in the case of nega- 
tive demonsration, if there s an upper and a lower limit to 
afirmative demonstration. Let tbe imposible to proceed Up 
‘wards ad infinitum from the lst erm (by “last” Tmean aterm 
that sot itself atrfoutable to another, but has another term 
attributed toi); or dowawards ad infaitum from the frst to 
the last (and by “list” T mean a term that is attebutable to 
others, but bas no others attributed to it). If this view is right, 
‘here wil be limits to negative premises as wel, 

“There are three ways of showing that something is not the 
‘ate To the first cas, the premises are that all Cs B and no 
Bis A’ With regard to C-B (and this is always the cate with 
the minor premise), we must be dealing with immediats, since 
this premise le aifimative, In the other premise, if there i 
‘another term (e-g, D prior to B) of which A isnot true, it 
‘oat be the cas that all B i D. And if there i another term, 

jot to D, this must be true ofall D. Therefore, since there 
Ea hmit fo the upper direction, there wll aso be a limit in 
the direction of A (Ley a limit to negative premises). There 
‘wil be a fst term to wich A is not staibutable, 

[Next (in the second figure) the cooclusion “no C is A” 
pends on the premises “all Ais B” and "no C is "If the 
‘negative premis sto be demonstrated, itis lear that tay be 
shown inthe frst igure or in this one orth third. The fst has 
‘already been given, and we shall now give the second. The 
‘roof will rua like this: lB is D, no € is D; therefore, no 
Cis B if B murthave aterm attributed. Again if it eto be 
‘he cate that no Cis D, there is snotber term true of Dthat 
5S self not tue of C. Therefore, since there ia limit to 
Drediating affrmatively of a higher clas, there wll abo be 
limit to the predicates denied 

‘This the third figure: all B is A, some B is not C, and, 
therefore, some C is not A. The negative premise will be 
‘demonstrated either in the frst two figures or in this same 
figure. Ia the frst two, there is lit in this one, we shall 
take a case where E is B and some E isnot C. The conclusion, 
Some B is not C, can be proved in the same, way, Since our 
‘Ssumption s Ut downward predcaton also has alm, tere 
‘will be a limit tothe number of premiscs with C as negative 
predicate. 
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It is clear that there wil stil be a limit, if we use not only 
‘one method of proof but all. taking now the Hrs gure, 2o¥ 
the second, now the third. The methods are limited in num- 
ter, and Hmited things combined in limited ways must be 
limited. 

It's clear that there isa limit to negative premises, if there 
is a limit in the cae of affirmative premises: That tis is the 
case can be shown by the following dialectical prof. 


22, It is clear, in the case of predicates included in the 
sence of subjects, that ii is postibleto give a definition or 
now the essence (and yet impossible to extaust an inate 
sercs), predicates included inthe essence must be limited. 

Tn general I put the casein this way. We can say (and be 
right in seying) "the white thing i walking” "that big thing 
ssa piece of wood” and, again “the piece of wood is big” 
“whe man is walking” There i a. diference between the Bet 
two ways of speaking and the lst two. When Tsay that “the 
‘white thing ia plece of Wood," Tam saying that something 
fo which white is accidental is a piece of wood, not that 
Whitenes i the thing underlying wood. It didnot ‘become 
‘ood through being essentially white ora particular kind of 
‘white, so that snot white except accent. 

But whea I sey “the piece of Wood is white.” I do not mean 
that there is something else white that has the accidental 
property ef being Wood. That would be the case IT said “the 
fuscal thing is white for fa this example T mean that 
‘tan, who has the accidental property of being musical, is 
white” No, the wood is, ere, the underiying thing, the subject 
‘Of change (Leto white, eer as Wood esentlly, or ab & 
parucular piece of wood. 

If we are to make rales, the latter way of speaking is predi- 
ston, whereas the former either is not predation at all, of 
SS predication not strictly but accklntaly. "White then, Is 
the predicate, and “wood” the subject of which white is pred 
cated. Let us take for granted that a presicate is always pred 
‘ated sey, not accidentally, of its subject (his i required 
In demonstration). Therefore, when a term is predicated of 
Something, it is en element included in the essence of the 
thing, or ssertsof the lng qualty, quant, relation, diag, 
being-done-to, place, or time. 

‘Terms that indicate gbetance indicate what the thing is 
(cence), or what particular thing itis Terme that do not 
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fndcate essence, but are asserted of # subject not ideatial 
‘with themselves or a parrular eas of themselves, are "acc 
‘ental ateibutes” Talis the case when “white” is asserted 
‘of 'man” The point is that man is not intial with wiite 
Sramrexampl of white, but wih ania, sce man 2 pa 
‘le nia 

"Term that do not indicate substance must be predicated 
of another term a3 subject. There cannot be “vometh 
‘white which is not “something else” of which white is pred 
fated, The Platonic Ideas can be dimised: they are 
‘Sounds and noises end even if there are such thingy, they are 
frelevat, since demonsration deals with sich predicates 
Tihave mentioned above. 

"A-cannot be quaity of Band B of A: there cannot be a 
‘qualify of quality. Counterpredcation is impossible: we can 
Sormecuy asert one term of te otber, but tree eounterpredi- 
ation fs not posible, 

“One posiblity ie that a counterprediated term willbe 
seried ab esence ic. either genus or dfferentis—of its predi- 
‘ate. Ithas been shown that such predications are not inte, 
‘either to the upper nor to the lower limit T mean i series 

ete, and aso 
in the series predicating animal of man, man of Callas, and 
Cales of something ee, All sich escace can be defied; 
bt itis not posible for thought to exiaust an infnte series. 
‘Therefore, tere is n0 fafite series, either up nor down, 
nce it Impossible to define a escnce that hes an inate 
‘number of predicate, Terms, the, wil not be countrpredi 
{ated asthe genera of each other” If they are, we shal end 
With the essence bing identical witha case ofthe essence 

Nori it possible for a quality to be predicate of « quality 
(ot any other estegory to be predicated of self, excep sock 
ental. All such things are accents and are predicated of 
‘essences, Nor wil there be ao infiite number of terms inthe 
‘upward direction, The predicate ofa thing indicates a quality, 

fanthy, ete, of the cements fn the exence. These lst a 
it, and 0, too, ae the Kinds of categories, which indeate 
tai, quantity, relating doing teedoneto, ple, tne. 
our arumpton thet, in predation, one term is pred 
cated of anuter and tint predates that donot date an 
fence are ot predicated of each other. All ouch are atte 
bute, some esental and some not: we say that all thse are 
Predicted of some underying thing, and that an atiibute is 


{hing that get ts name without being something else Sst aa 
ttibute is predicated of another term and tis ef another 

“Therefore, there will be neither an upward nor a downward 
iit series of single predzations, The terms of which atr- 
tutes are predicated are the elements of what a thing and 
these are finite; and, in the upward direction, there are these 
flements and thelr atsibutes, both of which are Bait. There 
fore, there must bea term A of which Bis directly predicated, 
and B, of By; this series must have a limit: there must be 2 
teem C, whichis not predicated of anything pricr to B, and 
‘which fas nothing prior predicated of 

This is one way of proof; now give another. Predcatons 
that depend on prior predictions can be demonstrated. Where 
things can be demonstrated, we cannot be ia a better relation 
{o those things than if we know them; and we cannot know 
them without demonstration If A is Known to us via terme 
[BCD, and if we neither know BCD nor are in a better relax 
tion fo them than if me did know, a fortiori we sball not kaow 
‘A, koowledge of which is mediated by BCD. Therefore, if i 
‘posible to know by demonstration in the strict sense, 20% 
Imerelyas a result ofa set of premises or hypothetically, there 
‘must be a limit to intermediate prediction If there is no lit, 
tht there is always higher term than the one taken, every: 
thing will be demonstrable; and, since itis impossible to ex- 
Ibvst an inote, we shall not know by demonstration what 
demonstrable, And if we are not in 2 better relation to 
things than if we Kaew them, i will not be posible to know 
‘by demonstration in the strict seas, but only bypecnetically. 

"These arguments would do as daleteal proofs of out 
view. The fllowing will show more briefly and analytically 
that itis not posible for there tobe an upward or dowa- 
‘ward infinite series of predicates in the demonstrative sci 
ces, with which our laquiry is concerned. Demonstration 
‘Seale ‘with attributes that ace essential to things "Eseatial™ 
‘has two senses: essential attributes are (1) those that are ia- 
clded in the definition of the subject and (2) those that have 
{heir subjects included in their definition. Odd (or even) in 
‘ation to aumber is an example af (2) Odd belongs to aum~ 
ber, and mumberitelf belongs in the defiition of odd. Again 
(D ‘ploralty oF divistbity i included in the detaiton of 
umber. 

"Neither kindof essential attribute can be infinite, The terms 
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‘annot be infinite when they are related aso is to number. 
‘This would mean that something she, to which odd belonged, 
would be include in od I this is the ease then oumber wil 
be the ulkimate thing nctuded in all the terms tat belogs to 
Je Therefore since isnot possible for thereto be an fanite 
‘umber of atributes included in a single subject, there wil 
‘ho be n9 infty in the upward series. Beside, inthe UN 
rate subject-—eg, umberall the attebutes must be ine 
Coded, and. umber most be included in them. The terms, 
‘erefore, will be convertible, not wider than their predeces: 
‘Nori there an inte series of attribute that ar nctuded 
In the definition of their subjects in that cas, definition would 
be imposible Therefor, fall proicates tre exwental and 
Gere fb ot an innite numberof them, there wil be a limit 
[a the upward series and also inthe dowaward seis. 

If this isthe case, then the intermediates between two ex- 
faces most slvays be limited. Hf it bow Gear that here 
‘must be principles of demonstration and that not everything 
{5 demoastable. (See Chapter 3 where we quoted this view) 
‘The points that i there are principles, iis not the case that 
rerything ib demonstrable, oF that itis posable to proceed 
Ad nGnitum. If ether of thee alternatives were tr, it would 
‘mean that there would never be an immediate, indivisible 
relation between terms, everything would be divisible, But 
Conclusions re proved not by adding aterm, but by inter- 

term between two others if this can go onto iit, 
Wwilbe possible for thereto bean ine numberof midds 
between two terms, Yt, thsi impossible i here i 8 mit 
both to upward and to dowaward predation, and that Gere 
EPS mit we have shown, fat by dslectcal methods and 
‘Second by analytic proof. 


23, It follows from what hat boon said that ifthe same 
term (A) is tre of to others (eg, C and D), when these 
terms can be predicated of each other either not at all or not 
incall instances, then A will not always be true of them 
Yirue of a common term, The isosceles and the scalene tr: 
angle have the property of “angles equal to two right anges” 
by virtue of a commen term. (They have this attribute by 
virtue of thelr having the samme kind of gure, not by vitue 
of their difeence) 

‘Til, however, is not always the case, Let us suppose thet 
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B is the term by virtue of which A is true of C and of D. 
Now (if there ib always a common middle), B will be troc 
of € and D by virtue of another common term, and $0 or; 
the result would be am infinity of terms between to extremes, 
‘which i impossible. It is aot the case that there must always 
be a common term by virtue of which a term is tue of two 
ther, sace there are immediate premises. But if 2 common 
term isto be an estenil abut, the terms must be ia the 
Same class and derived from the samme premises, ti not por 
Sible to transfer conclusions from one elas to another. 

‘Geary, too, i Ais tue of Band there is 2 midale term, it 
possible to demonstrate that A is true of B. The elements 
‘of the proof are intial withthe middle terms, end of the 
Same number. By elements we mean the immediate premises 
‘ther all of them or those that are universal 

If there is no middle, there is no demonstration possible, 
‘This isthe path tothe fst principles. 

Similarly, if A is not true of B, demonstration is posible 
‘when there is either a middle term or term, prior {0 By of 
Which A isnottrue.If not, thereis no demonstration: we have, 
Tnstead a principle. The coments are Mentical withthe midale 
terms, since the premises containing these are the principles 
fof the demonstration. ‘There are some indemonetrable prin: 
tes ofthe type A'S B or Ais true of By similarly, there are 
‘others of the type A is not B or A isnot true of B. Some 
Drnciples wil affirm, and some deny, that something is the 

‘nen we have to demonstrate, we must take aterm directly 
‘tue of B Let us call this C, and say that A is directly true 
‘of C.So, as we continue, no premise or attribute “outside” A 
{is included inthe proof. What happens i that the interval is 
constantly being Sled, uni an indivisible premise is reached, 
2 unit A unit i obtained when we reach an immediate premise 
2 single premise, in the strict sense, means an immediate 
premise. Asin other matters a principle i simple, but act the 
Same in ll cases: in weight the principle is the mina, a music 
‘the quarter tone, and so on. Similar, in spllogzm the unit i 
‘an immediate premise, and in demonstrative scence itis the 
‘mind (which graspe an immediate truth), Therefore, in afc 
Alive syllogism, nothing falls “ouside” the major term. 

negative sylloims abo there is a case where nothing 
{alls “outside” the major term. An example iif A (the major) 
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fs denied of B through a middle C. The required premises are 
‘all Bis C" and “no C is A” (If we have to show that 10 
Cis A, a mile term must be taken, and this procedure will 
always be the sme.) 

TT we have to show that D is not predicable of B by the 
premises “all Dig C” and "no E is C," the middle wil ever 
{all “outside” BF is tat (the minor) of which the attbute 
isto be dened inthe conclusion. 

Ta the third case the mide wil never be “outside” the 
subject or the attribote denied. 


24, Demonstration is universal or particular, afirmative oF 
negative. The question is, whic kind is better? A similar ques- 
tion can be put about proof by demonstration and proot by 
reductio ad absurduom. Fis, let us consider universal and par- 
ticular demonstration after answering that, we can g0 08 to 
pYoof by demonstration and proof by reductio ad absurdum. 
Tt may sppear to some that particular demonstration is 
superior, if we look at things in the fllowing way. A superiot 
Droot fs that which ives us superior koowledge, which i the 
Proper function of demonstration, We have superior know! 
fge when we know something through itself, rather than 
through something else. Take’ the case of the musician 
CCoriscus: kaowing that “Coriscus is musical” is superior to 
owing jst that "man is musica” (The same applies in ther 
cases.) But universal demonstration showe tht something eee, 
Sot thatthe thing itself s the case. I shows that an isosceles 
{angle bas an atribute, not as isosceles triangle, but because 
itis tre of triangle. If knowing something direlyis supeion, 
and this is produced by particular rather than by waivers 
‘demonstration, particular proot wil be euperio 7 
‘Secondly, there is no universal ae e thing apart from pare 
Aicular casez Univeral demonstration, however, leads people 
to suppose that there actually is something —viz, the universal 
‘—by virtue of which  panicular is shown to be the ease. 
‘People are led to think that some such body does exis = 
‘substantial thing: eg. that there are such things 35 "langle." 
“shapes” and “oumber,” apart from particular ranges, shapes, 
‘and numbers. Now demonstration about what realy is spe 
Flor to demonstration about that which has fo reality; and 
‘demonstration that doesnot lead to error is euperior to that 
‘hat doce. Dut this lst the characterise of universal demoa 
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stration, which i alleged to make “proof” like the following, 
‘with rard to proportions: “Everything ofa certain Kid will 
be proportional ti isa Kind that neither Hae nor number 
‘or solid nor plane surface, but something apart from all 
these” I this universal demonstration, its less concerned 
‘with what really i, and it makes people have fase opinions it 
till, therefore, be inferior to particular proof. 

‘Our answer i, 10 begin wit, that the fiat objection above 
{sno more tue of uaversl than of particular demoastation. 
‘An isosceles triangle has angles equal to two right angles, but 
{hiss not true of iosceles as such, But of tangle as such. 
‘Knowing that an isosceles triangle has this attribute, as com= 
pared with knowing that wiangle esi is inferior, there i less 
Enowiedge of what the stribut belongs to as such. In general 
‘fan atrbue is not true of tangle as such, but is "shows" 
to be, that will not be proof, but if iis tru, the man Who 
KEnows that the atibute ie roe of the subject as such has 
superior Knowledge. Triangle i the wider term; i as a single 
ebnition, and its ot ambiguous Since "having angles equal 
{fo two right angle” e true of al tangle, 1 not triangle 
4 lsosceles, but loscees as triangle, that as this atibut. 
‘Therefore, the man who EnoWs the universal bas superior 
knowledge a: compared with the man who knows the par 
ticular superior knowledgé of how an attbute is rue of a 
subject as such. Universal proof is, therefore, superior (0 
parla. 

Ti the universal i a single definition and nonambiguous, it 
will be even more real than some of the partcslrs, Universals 
clude things that do not perish, whereas particulars do fend 
to pers, 

‘We are ot forced to suppose that there actualy sone thing, 
apart from the particulars, merely because the term has one 
‘meaning; any more than incaces where the termindicter qual- 
Iy, relation, or doing. and aot substance. Ifsuch a suppostion 
‘Sade, tis not the faut ofthe proof but of the student! 

Proat is syllogism that demenstrats the cause, the reason 
‘why andthe universal as more fo do than the pertiul 
the sae, Where an attribute belongs estetiaiy 0 
thelater 
tial ands, therfore, the cause. Universal proo! i 
Superier, since it has more to do withthe cause andthe reason 
oy 

‘Besides, our search fr the reason why goes tothe point when. 
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‘we think we know; ie, when ite no longer the cas that there 
5 some further thing responsible for the processor fact studied. 
‘The ultimate reached inthis way is the limit and end of the 
problem. Aa example is the question "Why did be come?” In 
bSrder to get some mobey, which, ln turn, was to pay a debt, 
‘which wast avoid breaking te aw. If we proceed inthis Way, 
‘We comet a point at which theres no further cause or reason 
Why. We say then thatthe point so reached i the nal reason 
‘why he came (or was or came into being), and at that stage We 
[know par excellence why the man came, 

"This is tre of llcauses and reasons why, and this ie how we 
come to have complete Knowledge in the Case of ial causes. 
‘And therefore, in other cases too, We have full knowledge at 
the stage when there is no further reason for something being 
the case When we know that "the Interior anges are equal 9 
{ro ightangles because team isosceles triangle” there ett 
to be supplied the reason for osccles, view, tangle, and the 
Feason Tor tangle, vi, igure with stajghtUnes But if there 
[spo further reason for thi, that ls when we have full know 
ge; the very point whea the universal is reached. Universal 
proof I therefore, superior, 

"The more particular proof becomes, the more it tends toward 
things unlimited, whereas tniversalproot tends to what sim 
ple and limited Things aze not objects of knowledge so far 
{hey are unlimited, but only so far as they are limited; there- 
oe, things tend to be objects of Knowledge so far as they are 
Universal rather than so far as they are pardcular. Universal, 
then, are more demonstrable than particulars: and demonstra: 
tion i fuller when things are mare demonstrable, since corela- 
tives increase together. Universal proa i therefore, superior, 
Sinee iti fall 

‘roof that gives knowledge of A and Bis preferable to that 
sich leads to knowledge of A alone. Knowing the universal 
zo gives Knowledge of the particular, but knowing the par 
{icular doesnot involve knowing the universal. That i another 
eason why universal proof is superior. 

"Another argument fe thik there lean ever higher degree of 
‘universal proat as the middle term of = demonstration draws 
nearer to the Hist principle. The nearest points the immediate 
premises, whichis the principle. Prost from the principle i 
‘ore exact than proof tht is ot, and, therefore, the more 
Connection there with the principe the more exact the pooh, 
Universal proof wil ths be superior. Take the case where one 
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‘has 10 show that A i tre of D by the middle terms B and C. 
Since B is the higher term, proof by B as middle wil be more 
‘inves 

‘Some of the above arguments are dilectical The fullest 
proof that universal demonstration i best is a follows. When 
tre have the prior of two premises, theresa sens in which we 
also Know the posterior ene! we have knowledge of It poten: 
tally. If we know that every Wiangle has anges equal toto 
Fight angles, we also know in a senso—potentilly—that thief 
true of the boseles, even if We do ot Know that the sees 
isa triangle. But knowing the posterior premise doesnot mean 
Knowing the universal either potentially or actually. The uni 
versal is known by mind, bu the particular ends up as sense 
perception 


26, This is enough to show that universal proof is superior 
to particular: The following arguments wil show that arma: 
tive proof is superior to negative, 

"where there are several ways of demonstrating the same 
thing, the bests that which depends onthe fewest suppostions, 
hypotheses or premises I thse areal equally well known, 
using fewer premises wil give Knowledge more quickly, which 
is preferable. 

"The reason for saying that demonstration from fewer prem= 
Jnes i superior can be pot in this universal form. Let us take 
to case, assuming that the middle terms are equally well 
[known and that the prior mile in the proof are beter Known 
than the posterior. Lat us assume that in (1) As tue of E by 
the middle terms B,C, and D, and that in (2) Ais true of Eby 
the midds F and G. Then, Kaowing that As ue of Din (1) 
Js of the same standing as knowing that A is true of Ein (2). 
‘The easonis that, in (1) "A struc of D"is pio to, and bette 
Known than, “Ais true of E” This conclusion fs demonstrated 
by means ofthe former as premise, which i, therefore, more 
‘rain than the result. Demonstration by fewer premises is, 
therefore, superior. Both kinds (affirmative and negative) of 
‘demonstration ute thre terms and to premises. But affrmae 
tive proof assumes that something i the ease, Whereas negative 
proof assumes both that something isthe ease and that some 
{hing i not Tacrefore, it makes Woe of more elements ad is 
lnfeter 

Tea already been shown that it nat posible for there to 
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be a sjllogsm if both premises arenegativ; if one is negative, 
fhe other must be afmative, The following otervation should 
also be made, When 2 sllogm is developed, there must be an 
Increase inthe number of affirmative premises However, tore 
fannot be more than one negative premise in a “total syllo- 
fom" Letus take a case where no Bis A snd all Bis C. If we 
fave to “develop” both premises, we must insert a middle. Let 
Die the middle term to A and B, and E the middle to B and 
, then, willbe aimed of both terms, but D will sand firma 
tively to'B and nogatively to A.D is affimed of all B, but 
must te the case that no D is A. There is therefore only on 
Degative premise: A-D. 

“The same is tre of the other syllogisms. tis always the cas, 
‘with regard to the terme of an Sfirmativesylopim, thatthe 
Imidale is affirmative in relation to both, But in the negative 
Syllogsm the middle must be negative only in tlation to one of 
the term, so that this isthe only negative premise, the rest 
being eftrmative. Now, the ground of a conclusion Is better 
[known and more certain than th conclusion, Since the negative 
[remiss shown by the affirmative not the affrmative by the 
Bogative, the affirmative premise, being prior, belt Known, 
‘and more certain, wl be supero 
She principe of a eylogem isa universal, immediate prem- 
ise. In affiemative proof, ths is affirmative: in negative proot, 
the univeral premise denies, The alirmative is prior to and 
better Known than the negative, since the negative is made 
Known by the affirmative, and the afirmative ls prior in the 

ame way that “that which is” is peor to "that which isnot" 

‘Therefor, the principle of afirmative proof fe auperior to the 
Principle of negative proof; and the method that ues superior 
Principles is itself superior. Also, the affirmative has more 
Fesemblnce to the principle, since 2 negative proof is impos 
ble without it 


26. Since affirmative demonstration is superior to negative, 
it ie leary superior to reduclo ad absurdum as well One 
‘it be sure about the diference tetween negative proof sad 
Feductio. Let us suppose that po Bis A and that all © ls B; 
it must follow that no C is A. When these astumptions are 
‘made, there is a negative proc, Which shows that A is aot 
tue of 

‘Bot reducro works in the following way. If we have to prove 
that A snot tru of B, we must assume that itis us, and that 
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B is true of C, from which it follows that A is true of C. But 
this, we must suppose, is Known and sgreed fo be impossible 
‘Therefore, tis not possible for A tobe roe of B. IT its agreed 
‘that Bis rue of C, Its imposible for A to be tre of B. 

“The order ofthe terme «the same in both kinds, The dfer- 
‘ence is, which negative proposition & better known? That i 
irittetier known that A fenot true of Borthat Ale aot rue of 
{C2'When the conclusion isthe better known-—thatA fe not tae 
‘of C—we have reductioy bit when the premie-—n0 Bis Ait 
[etter Known, we have negative demonstration. The A-B preme 
ise (negative) Is prior to the negative conclusion—no C's A. 
‘The pont fs that the elements ofthe conclusion are prior tthe 
conclusion. In our example "A is pot tue of CIs the conclie 
Son, whereas""A isnot true of Bsa premise that leads to the 
‘conclusion. (Ute not the case thats active result by reduetlo 
[s acopelusion, nor that thesteps tothe result are premises. The 
‘ruth s thatthe premises of a sllogism are related ss whole to 
art or part to whole; and ths relationship isnot exhibited by 
the A“C and AWB premises inthe case of redutio above.) 

"Tosum up, the superior form is the one that proceeds from 
the prior and the beter known. Both kinds (negative proof and 
educto) obtain thelr conclusion as a result of something not 
being the ease: but the former develope from what is prin, 
‘whereas reductio works from what if posterior. Therefore, 
‘egative proof Will be absolutely superir to reduc: and Te 
follows thatthe superior to negative proof —Le, afirmative— 
bul be better than reducto, 


27. A science is more exact than, and prior to, another - 
when i stds the fact snd the reseon, not just the fact spert 
from the reason. 

"A scence that studies properties not as contained in a 
subject ie prior tone that treats them in that relationship. 
‘Arithmetic prior te harmonics. 

‘A selene that works with fewer principles is prior toone that 
‘requires addtional principles: arithmetic is prior to geometry. 
By "additional" T mean that, while in arithmetic e unit ¢ 
substance without poston, in, geometry a point i «substance 
‘wi postion Thists an addition. 


24. A single science is one concerned with a single clase of 
things, the compounds made up of the basic elements of the 
clas and the parts of essential properties of these. Sclences 
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‘lifer when thei principles are derived from diferent things, 
‘or when the principles of one are not derived from the prinic 
ples of the other. ft becomes pin that we are dealing with & 
ingle science when we arrive atindemonstrabe premises since 
these must be of the same class asthe conclusions. And if the 
‘Sonckusions developed fom the frst premises are homogene: 
us, this in fura shows thatthe fst premises are inthe same 
late 


29. There can be several proofs of the same conclusion, 
‘This happens when we take & nonadjacent middle from the 
same series, eit we prove AB by taking C, D, and F: but 
this ean also be achieved by takings middle from another eres. 
Let A stand for changing, D for being moved, B fr feling 
pleasure, and Cor comiag toa gentle state. Now, we can uly 
PredicsteDof Band A of Dy since « man who fel pleasure 
being moved and that which i being movedis changing. Again, 
‘A can be predicated of C and C of B, since a man who fels 
Pleasure comes to gentle state and coming to a gene stats 
Ehanging. The proofs therefore, use different mids, nat fom 
the same series However, nether middle can be universally 
‘eniable ofthe other, since there must be something of which 
both ae tue. (One should also consider in how many ways the 
same result can be proved inthe other figure 


30, There cannot be 4 demonstrative science of what bap 
pen by chance: A chance felt nether necessarily or gem 
{allys0.Ieisneither of these, something apart, whereas demon- 

‘tration deals with one or the ther. Every conclusion fe proved 
bby premises that are either necessarily or generally 20, If the 
remiss are necessary, so isthe conclusion? If they are gener= 
Ei'then the conclusion has the same character. Therefore, 
Since a chance result i neither necessary nor general it cant 
‘be demonstrated. 


231. We cannot obtsn true knowledge by perception. Bven 
if peeeption (as 2 faculty) i of qualities, not just of particular 
things, sl, when we perceive, we must perceive a particular 
thing ins parcular place now. Butte universal, what i toe 
in all case, cannot be perceived, since it isnot a particular 
‘ing now: It were if would aot be universal We mean DY 
‘universal that which is always and everywhere the case. Since 
demonstrations are universal, and uaiversals canaot be pet 
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‘ceive, it is clear that scientific knowledge cannot be obtained 
by percsving. And, clearly if we could perceive that tangles 
‘hive angler equal to two Fight angles, we would stl look for 
proof. We would not have Knowledge, though some people say 
So. Perception must be perception of particular things, but 
Knowledge i getting to know the universal 

‘Even if we were on the moon snd saw the eath cuttingof 
‘the sun's light, we would not know the cause ofthe elise, We 
‘would have a’ perception "there s an eclipse now"—but We 
‘Would not know the reason wy. Perceiving doesnot have todo 
‘vith the universal 

TEs, ofcourse, tre thet asa result of seeing the same thing 
‘happen many es we Would look for the universal and have 
4 proof the universal becomes clear from a numberof particue 
Jar instances, The universal is highly estemed because It makes 
‘the eause obvious. Inthe case of things that havea cause other 
than themselves the universe more bighy esteemed than per- 
ceptions and intutonal grasp. (The account ofthe ultimate 
premises Is dliferent.) 

‘Cleary, then, tis impossible to have knowledge ofa demon 
strable wath jst by perceiving, unless one Were to say that 
peresiving means knowing by demonstration, But there are 
Some eases in which our not Knowing can be refered 10.3 
{allure in perception There are cases where we would not have 
to inguire,if we had seen the phenomenon: not that we have 
Knowledge by the mere act of seeing but that we would bave 
‘come to the universal az the result of souing. Te we saw the 
pores in the glass andthe light traversing them, the reason for 
The thing being set on fre would be pin. We would see each 

ie time tha it must be ue 


32: is impossible for there to’be the same fst principles 
for aileylogisme, Here ea daletical proof. Some conclusions 
are true and others false. Even though we can draw a true 
onclusion from false premises, this ean happen enly once. 
Suppose that A is uly predicated of C and that the midale 
term Bg fale—that i, Ais not tue of B nor B of C. If we 
lake middle terms and premises to prove those. premises 
(AcB, BC), thoy il be false, because every false conclusion 
Is'drawn from false premises, whereas tue conclusions are 
‘drawn from true premises and tue and false are diferent. 
Secondly, even fale conclusions do not come from the same 
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fist principles, There are false conclusions that are contraies 
land lncompatibe, as the folowing pats show: "justice isin 
Justice, justice is cowardice"; "man is horse, man is cow 
Foqualty is more, equality les" 

However, inthe ight of what we have established, consider 
the following Not even all rveconelsions have the same pri 
ciples Many of them have principles tht difer in elass and do 
‘ot apply to other things. Units, for instance, are nonapplcable 
{ point, since units have ne position but points do. They 
‘Would have tobe applied as middle trms or as related to the 
msjor or minor ters; or they would have some ofthe other 
terms between them end others outside 

"Nor ean it be the case that any ofthe common princpls 
bbe the premise forall conclusions T-mean, for istane 
principle like the law of excluded middle. Thre are diferent 
Eases of things, and some are quanttes and some qUalies 
‘only: conclusions are shown by menns of the common prine= 
ple working in conjenction wth such things. 

‘The principles are not much fewer than the conclusions. The 

ciples are the premises and the premises are formed either 

‘adding OF interposing & term. 

‘Also, conclusion are not limited in number, but terms are; 
and some principles are necessary, whereas ters are con 
Aingent 

‘On this ine of thought there cennot be a limited number of 
the same principles since the conclusions are unlimited. But 
suppose it is sid that “the same principles” means something 
‘ls. If this means that "geometry has the same, or identical, 
principles” (and similarly with arithmetic and medicine), what 
tse is being suid except thatthe sciences do have principles? 
It's ridiculous to say that they ae the seme just because they 
are sel-dentical Everything can be made identical in that way 

[Nor can the attempt to make all conclusions have the same 
principles mean that any conclusion requires all the premises 
{ogether. That is too simpleminded, ts not so in the mathe- 
Iatial sciences, which are plain to se, nor Is it posible fo 
‘nalysis The immediate premises are the principles, and ¢ 
fresh conclusion is reached only by adding a new immediate 
premise. 

Tit be argued that the primary, immediate premiss are 
the principles, there Is one af these to each clas 

‘But if iis not true that any conclusion requires all tho 
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promises, nor that diferent sciences have diferent principles, 
the only possiblity i for the priniples of al things to be of 
the same class, though diferent conclusion wil require difr~ 
ent premise "But, clearly, this too is impossible: we have 
Slready shown that diferent clasts have diferent principles, 
‘There are two Kinds of principle, the premises and the sub: 
ject matter. The premises are commen but the subject matter 
If peculiar to vet (mean things like number sod magnic 
‘ude). 


33, There is diference betwoon the objects of science 
and science itself on the one hand, and the objects of 
‘pinion and opinion itself, on the other. Sclence is universal, 
being attained through necessary premises, and what is necese 
sary does not edmt of being other than it ix There ae some 
things that, admittedly, are ue and real, but itis possible 
for them tobe diferent’ Now, cleary, sciences not concerned 
with sub objets iit were, that which can be different would 
belncapable af being dierent Nor intellectual grasp (which 
Teall the starting point of science), or indemonstable science, 
which takes up the immediate premise. The word “tue” is 
Used of “grasp.” science, opinion, and the conclusions that 
these produce. The only posit, therefore, that opision 
deals With what is true of false, and ean be diferent. 

Opinion amounts to taking an immediate premise, whichis 
not necessary. This statement agrees with the fact, since 
‘pinion is a sifting thing, and so, too, is the object with 
which it deal ssdes, when we think that something cannot 
be diferent, we do not think that we have an opinion, we 
think that we have Knowledge. But when we think that a 
{act may wall vary, then we think that we have opinion; for 
that i the Kind of ching with which opinion deal, whereas 
itis sience that deal with the necessary. 

‘How does it come sbout that the stme thing can te the 
‘object both of opinion and of knowledge? If we say tht any 
‘object of knowledge can be an object of opinion, why wil 
‘pinion not then be knowledge? A-man who knows anda 
‘man ho has opinion will work right through the middle 
terms to the immediate premises; thus, if the former knows, 
9 does the man who has opinion. One can have opinion 
‘bout the reason why, jst os one a about the fact bd the 
eason why isthe mide term. 

“That isthe argument; we may answer as follows If é man 
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‘grasps the necessary truths in the same way that he grasps the 
‘efititions that mediate proof, he will have knowledge, not 
pinion. But if he takes them a6 rue without thinking that 
{hey afe essentially so, be will have opinion, not true knowl: 
fede. If he ges to his opnion through iminedate premises, 
he will have opinion about the fact and the reason wb; 
ctherise—that i be does not get to bis opinion through 
Immediate premizes—be wil have opinion about the fat only. 

‘Opinion ‘and knowledge do not have altogether the same 
‘object Ite the sme object only in the sence in which true 
‘pinion and false opinion are about the same object. (The 
‘leaning that some people ive to “true and false opinion 
have the same object” leds to very many absurdities, such 
45 thatthe man Who bas false opinion does not have opinion 
tall) "Same™ bas many meanings: there is one sease in 
‘Which true and false opinion ave the same object, Whereas 
in another they do-not Iti ctourd to say that "the square 
Toot of 2 iss rational number” ea true opinion: but because 
it is with the same square root that both opinions deal, they 
‘are about the same object. Yet the essential meaning of the 
‘bject, in respect to defitin, is nat tbe same in both eases 

‘Similar, knowledge and opinion have the same object. 
‘Knowledge tht something is “enimal: say, meane knowing 
that it eannot not be anim. Opinion, however, admits the pose 
‘sibility ofits not being animal Knowledge hast that “anima” 
{s essentially” predcable of “man,” whereas opinion has it 
that “animal” i preicable of “man” but not esretil. There 
4g "he same object"—man-—in both cases, but the manner 
(of considering itis ot the same. : 

vis clear from what we bave said that the” same thing 
‘cannot sinaitaneousy be th objet of opinion and of know 
‘edger for in that case, one ould have to suppose that the 
fame thing was both necessary and variable, which i imposs- 
bie: Two diferent people ean ave Knowledge and opinion 
about the same object in the sense outlined above: but the 
Same person canaot If be could, he would be supposing two 
{hinge at once: (1) that man is essewialy animal (the case 
‘where it is not possible for man not to be animal); and (2) 
That man is animal, but not essentially (the case where the 
attrbute may of may not be true) 

iow everthing ese should be distributed among mind, 
{otelecual grasp, science, art, practical sense and Wwisiom 
[smore properly ducussed under phyies and ethics 
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34, Quick-witedness isa knack of seeing the middle term 
Without taking time to think. Ifa man sees that the moon 
slvays has ls bright side towards the sun, be shows quick 
‘wittednes when he realizes at once the reason for this 
‘amelyy that the moon get its ight from the sun. Another 
‘example is if, upan seeing someone talking to a rich man, be 
fealzes that heb borrowing maney, oF reales that the reason 
‘wy ewo people are frends, is that they havea common enemy. 
Tn these cases, that person has seen the extreme terms and 
Immediately recognized the causes. the middle tems. 

‘Let A stand for “the bright side towards the sun,” B for 
‘tight from the sun" and G for moon: then, B is true of © 
and A of B, and it follows that Ais true of C through B as 
the middle term. 
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yes" is the most misleading of the tradkionl tes of 
‘Aristote's works and topics. Metaphysics, ethic, politics, the 
foul, the art of poetry, the parts of animals these are 
Jimmediately inteligiie in senses very clove to hore that 
‘Aristotle bimielf bad in mind when he wrote about them. 
‘But many of the topies that are covered by Aristotle's con- 
‘ception of physica have ceased to be of interest to uy, and 
those that retain their importance would now be treated as 
Philosophical rather than er scientife questions. 

"The Greck word pluie means "scence of nature” and 
Aristotle's treatise on this subject deals with those substances 
‘hat are intrmodiate between fhe pure forms tat are stodiod 
by “theology” or "rst philosophy” and the abstractions that 
are the subject matter of mathematics. The former are Sep 

ately existing substances tht are not susceptible to change; 
the latter ate also exempt from change, but they have no 
fxstence independent from that ofthe substances from whase 
properties they are abstracted, Physies is concerned with 
things that are both separately exiting and soscepelble to 
‘change, and that means primarily what ae stil called plysical 
bodies. IF we speak of physics as the science of matter and 
‘motion, We come as nea ag possible to finding a description 
‘that will Bt both Aristotle's conception and that of the physi 
‘Sats of ur own time. 

In it fullest sense, the scence of nature covers the topics 
dealt with in the biological works ss'well 25 nthe Physics, 
thot in th Iter work Aristote teats of the subject matter 
‘of physics in its most general term. Its inthe mode of teat 
‘ent rather than in the sphere of operation that Astotle's 
Physics difer: from work that would now he called by the 
fame name. It iin this testis that he derives the categories 
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sccording to which we are to understand and arrange the 
{hings and processes that our experience of the natural World 
presents to us Since Knowledge i primarly of causes, 2 very 
portant section of the werk is Book TL in which Wwe find 
the fullest continuous account of ‘Arieote’s doctrine of the 
four causes. The presat selection is confined to Book I 
Before we go on to consier the doctrine of the causes, it 
willbe advisable to mention some points that Aristotle makes 
nthe tst book and that are nocesary as bockground for the 
‘understanding of what he says in Book Il. Physics is concerned 
‘with change and the changeable. What Arstoe shows. ia 
‘Book I is thatthe description of the occurrence of any change 
requires the specification of three elements. There must be 
‘particular form into which there is a change, and'2 cote 
Tesponding privation or lack that is supplied by the change 
{eo the new form: that which changes As color 10 red must 
Ditherto bave been not-red. But Aristotle's most important 
point is that change requires an underlying something that 
the subject of the change and that is characterized fst by 
the absence, then by the presence, of that form that, ig the 
process of change, the subject comes to have. The word "sub 
fect” isa Latin form ofthe Gretk ward hypokeimenon (under- 
ying), which Aristotle uses in the Physics for the table ele- 
‘eat that persists through change. Here again We Tecogaize 
the power ef the subjecpredicae form of assertion over the 
{ormolation of the categories within which Aristotle interprets 
the world: and bere again, because the subject predicate form 
js'to naturel and fundamental ia our language, the resulting 
doctrine turns out tobe an illuminating sstematiztion of the 
‘Soncets with which we habitually order our experience 
"twas suggested ia the General Introdvetion that Aristotle's 
four causes constitite the framework within ‘which Wes 
and answer questions about the character, the origin, and the 
fMrvctore of the substances we find in the world: Anstotle's 
SccoUnt of them is much clearer than i his exposition of some 
ff his other doctrines, but a general summary may be helpful. 
‘The doctrine can most simply and clearly be explained by 
eseribing the causes of a particular example of each of the 
{to mala types of substance in whose causation Aristotle is 
especially interested—natural substances, such as plants and 
Snimals, end-products of human skill such as Houses and 
Statues Tt wil be convenient to take a human artifact Ses, 
‘ecause the whole language of eatsation isso well sdapted to 
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of the world that sits object. Events that are said to happen 
by chance (asin Aristotle's example of the man Who poet to 
‘the marketplace to buy something and happens to meet some= 
‘ody who ewes him money) or spontaneously (as inthe ex- 
ample of the generation of small organisms in mud or in de- 
‘aying flesh) are explained by the privaton of the modes of 
‘atsation that normally bring about events of the types in 
{uestion The generation of organisms is normally the result 
‘of natal purposive action, The collecting of debs is normale 
iy the result of citrate human action: the exceptional cases 
serve to stress the generality ofthe rule. 

itis fashionable o criticee Aristotle for carrying the tle- 
ological account of nature too fr, and ite trve that tlelogi- 
‘al explanation was overworked and misspplied by many of 
‘is successors in the investigation of nature. But iis unde~ 
Biable thatthe teleological framework is useful as a means 
‘Of ordering and arranging a wide diversity of natural phe 
‘omens, especialy in biology. Biologists stil have diticuty 
With the notions of form and adaptation. They have not so far 
Succeeded, even if they ever can succeed, in making thelr 
“clence conform fo the quantitative paradigm of physi, It is 
(ne thing to say that we must now make an effort to achieve 
{his Iiberatin, and quite another to blame Arstole for all the 
failures of his successors 

‘Sir David Ross har rebuked Aristotle for using the notion 
‘of an unconscious purpose ip nature. But it surely unduly 
‘estrctive to deny the use of this concept outside the sphere 
‘ofthe conscious purposes of persons. Although teleology can 
Indeed be carried to Tar, it Femeins wue thst many natural 
phenomena are easly and plausibly described in teleological 
ferme; and this {a sufilent justification for Arstoues at- 
tempt fo produce a single framework of explanation within 
‘which both human life and the naturel word could be under 
Sood. 
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BOOK 11 


1. Of the things that exis, some exist by nature, others 
through other causes Those that exit by nafureinclade ani 
‘mals and their parts plants, and simple bodies lke earth, 
fire, air, and water—for of these and fochike things we do 
Say tha they exist by mature. All hese obviously difer from 
things that have not come together by nature; for each of 
them basin itself s source of movement and ret. Tis move- 
ment is in some cases movement [rom place to ple, in others 
{takes the form of growth and decay, in sill others of quali- 
‘ative change. But a bed or a garment or any other such kind 
of thing hus no natural impuse for change-at least, not in- 
Sotar as i belongs to its own particular category and S the 
product of art; these things do, however, have such an impulse 
Eceidenally, through being made of stone or arth or some 
‘mixture of these materials, and insofar as nature isthe Prine 
‘iple and cause ofthe motion or rest ofthe thing in which itis 
present primarily and by virtue of itself, a= opposed to acti 
‘Senay: (When Tsay "sb opposed to accidentally” Tam think 
ing of the Kind of case in which a man might be the cause of 
his own good health because he was a doctor. I could stil be 
true that it was not his own good health that showed him to 
be a doctor, but that it was an accident that be was at one 
and the sume time a doctor and in good health: which is why 
‘theee attributes are sometimes found independently of each 
‘ther, Iti the same with everything that fs produced: none 
‘of them has the source, or principe, of ts production in sll 
Some of them have it in other, external things, as houses do 
nd all manufactured objects cots ave the source in theme 
felver, but not by virtue of their being themselves, which Is 
the ease with all things that are accidentally their own causes. 
209 
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“ature” then, Is what we have sald) and all chose things 
ste "natural that bave a source of that kind. 

‘Eqch of these things i substance; for each isa subseatum, 
and fature is always present ina substratum. Again, both they 
‘apd the attributes that belong to them by virtue of thes being 
femselves such as upward motion, inthe case of Bre) exist, 
“secording fo nature” For the upward motion offre isnot 
ature, nor has Ita nature; but ivensts “by nature” and "ace 
cording to nat 

‘We have explained, then, what nature i, and what things 
exist by nature and according to nature. If would be absurd 
{o ty to show that nature exsts for, clearly, there are many 
things ofthe kind that we have been dereribing, and to dem 
‘onstrate the evident by means of the obscure is the mark of a 
‘man who cannot judge what isd what snot in elf know 

le. tl, however, clear that ts possible for this to happen 
toa man; a man who was blind from birth might stl argue 
about colors) The result of such a procedure is that one is 
{alking about mere names, without there being any object for 
‘one's thought. : 

‘Some people regard te nature and substance of things that 
‘xt by nature as belng in each case the proximate clement 
Isherent in the thing, this being in tac unsbaped: thus, the 
‘ature of bed, for instance, Would be Wood, and that of a 
Statue bronze. Antipbon produces as evidence ofthis the fact 
{at If you were to bury # Bed, and the melsture that got Into 
it as if rowed pained enough force to throw up a shoot, it 
‘would be wood and not a Bed that came into being. For is 
View is that its arrangement, sccording tothe rules of an aris 
fan accidental attribute, wheres its substance is what remains 
permanently, and undergoes all hese changes. Further if each 
‘of these materials stands in this same relation to something 
se (as bronze and gold do to water, or bones and wood to 
arth, or as any of them that yeu could mention does fo some. 
thing), ies this <omething that will be ther nature and sob 
stance. That is why some people say that the nature of things 
{sre others that iis earth, sil otbers tha ts alr or water, 
And Iti also why some regard two or three of these as the 
‘ature of things, and others sy that it is all of them. For what 
‘ever element or elements men have chosen, they have Te- 
farded itor them a construing the whole of substance, 
ther things being just their quails, dispositions, o sats. 
Everything that is substance they regard a5 eternal since if 
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sever changes from being what i ist all other things come 
int being and perish innumerable times. 

“That, then, is one way in which the term “nature” is used, as 
‘the proximate underlying matter of things that possess in 
theauelves 2 principle of movement and change. But tis 
spoken of in another way too, asthe shape of a thing, and 
the form that accords with ie formula, Just as the term 
“art is used of what is done according to an att and of what 
{is ats, 4, too, the term “nature” Is Used of What accords 
With nature and is natural. In the one case, we would never 
Sy that what was merely 2 potential bed, but had not yet 
{01 the form of bed, conformed with art, nor would we admit 
‘hat there war art there, Ite the same with things that come 
Together by nature; what i potentially flesh of bone does not 
{et have its own nature until it acquires the form that accords 

Dy means of which we deine flesh and bone: 
al thisstage to exist by nature. So, in another 
‘vay, nature is the shape and form of things that have a 
principle of movement in themelver—the form being only 
{Theoretically separable from the objet in question. (The prod 
tet of matter and form—man, for instance—is not nature, 
bot does exist by nature) 

‘Andy in fact, itis this form that is nature, rather than 
rmatter. A thing is always described as being itself tthe time 
(fits realizaton, rather than when it merely exists potentially. 
Further, man comes into being from man, even though a bed 
oes not come into being from a bed ti this latter fact that 
leads people to say that itis nat the shape but the wood that is 
the beds nature, since, so they say, Ifthe bed were 10 put 
{orth.a shoot, it would be wood and not a bed that would 
‘appear, But even ifthe wood isin fact the thing's nature, 
nonetheless the shape is @thing’s nature toe: for man does 
come into being from man. Again, when the tem “nature” 
fused to describe © procese of coming into bung. it is rally 
fhe path to nature that is being referred to, For this process 
of nature isnot analogous tothe processes of medicine; there 
the process takes the art of medicine a ite starting pont, yet 
itis'mot a path to medicine, but i rather the path to health. 
‘The relation of the process of nature to nature sl! i difer~ 
centirom this. What comes into being natorally from something © 
follows a natural course to something ele; and what it be | 
‘Somes by nature is not what it started from, bu the fnal sate 
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toward which itis moving. And, so, the shape isthe real nature 
of the thing. 

‘But shape and nature can te talked of in two senses, since 
ina way the privation Is islf form. But whether We can 
LaIk of privation as a contrary, where simple coming into 
being is Concerned, is @ question tht we must look into later. 


2. Now that we have defined the number of ways in which 
ature can be spoken of, we must look inte the diference 
‘between the mathematician and the natural scientist For 
‘natural bodies ave plane surfaces, volumes, lengths, and 
pints, although these are subjects of mathematical inquiry. 
We must also see whether astronomy is difreat from natural 
science or sa part of it For it would be odd if were the 
‘tural cients busines to know what the un and the moon 
fre, and yet not to know anything oftheir essential stributes 
‘<the more so since all natural scientists plainly do inquire 
into the shape of the sun and moon, and into whether the 
‘arth and the univers are epberical or not. 

‘Such atributes at these 
well as by natu 
limite of natural bodies The mathematician i not interested 
in them as attributes of whatever they are atibuts of, and 
oe separates them. For these stibutes can be conceptually 
Separated from movement, without this separation making any 
Aliference or volving any false statement. This fs what those 
‘who bold the theory of forms do too, although they do not 
{ealize what they are doing for they separate natural things. 
‘These, bowever, are les suscepibe to separation than the 
objects of mathematics as becomes clear if one tiesto define 
tach of thee two classes of objects together with their at- 
tributes The odd, the even, the curved, the aight, o, 
‘umber, line and shape are all definable without refere 
fmovemeat; but fesh, bone, and man are not; these 
terme are more like “soub-nosed” than like “curved” This is 
‘well ustrated by the more physical or astral of the mathe- 
Tatil scenees, such as optics, harmonies, of astronomy, 
‘which are ina way the converse of geomety. Wherese goom 
‘uy i concerned withthe physical lin, but Sot qua physica 
fopties studies the mathematical line, but qua physical rather 
‘han qua mathematical. 

‘loge the term "nature" is used in (vo ways, both of form 
and of mater, we must iavestigate it inthe Way in which we 
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‘would investigate “snubnest"—not ignoring mater, but not 
onfling ourselves to it ether. Here another dicuty might 
De raised: there being tvo kinds of nature, whichis the natural 
Scientist to study? Sbould be study the product of bot? Ir he 
oes this, be must stay each of the two on its own as well 
Bovis itor ist not the business of the same science to study 
both? If we look at the men ofthe past, we get tbe impression 
that mater is what the natural scientist should study: Em 
[edocles and Democrite touched only very lightly on form 
‘Gnd essence But it might be said that art imitates nature, 
fand in art it ie the business of one and the same science to 
know the form ae well st the matter, up to a certain point. 
‘A’Goctor bas to know about bealth, and about the bile and 
‘phlegm in which health will be preset; a builder has to know 
he form of the house that be is building and also thet ts 
matter willbe bricks and wood: and itis the same with the 
‘ther arts Thus, i art imitates nature it wil be the business 
ff natural science to study both Kinds of nature. 

Further, the end and purpose of a thing must be studied 
by the same science a studies the means to ther attainment. 
Nature isa end and purpose: fr inthe case of things that 
are in continuous motion ad have an ead, tis end is their 
‘Purpose. (It was this plat that led the poet to say, rather ab 
Surdly, that "he bas met the end for which he came to be" 
‘The abeurdity of this ies inthe fact that it not just any 
end that one socks asa purpose, but the best) The art, too, 
‘make ther own matter some of them making iin the ab: 
Solute sense, others merely making it serviceable; and we 
‘make ure ofall things on the asrumption that all of them 
ire there to serve our purposes (For we are ina Way an cad 
in ourseives too; the term “purpose” can be used in two 
ays, as I have explained in my dialogue on philosophy.) 
‘There are in fac, two arts that control the matter and posses: 
[Knowiedge: that of the man who tnes the product ad that 
fof the man who directs its production. The art of the user 
{away involves the giving of directions too; but there is 
thie diference betwoen the two: thatthe art of the wer ie 
volves knowledge of the form, whereas that of the director, 
‘Concerned a5 is with production, involves knowledge of the 
‘matter. The pilot knows the form of the rudder that he wants 
fad orders if the producer knows What kindof wood i should 
‘bev made of, and what movements are necessary for the 
oces. Ths, in what has to do with rt, we make our matter 
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for the purpose of the jobs in what has to do with nature, 
eis already there. Further, matter isa relative terms diferent 
forme have diferent Kinds of matter. 

"low far, then, ought the natural scientist to know the form 
sand the essence? Should it not be in the way thatthe doctor 
Knows the sinew, oF the smith his bronze? That isto sa, he 
should Know the purpose of each thing and bie knowledge hat 
to do with things wtiowe form ean be separated conceptually, 
but are infect embedded in matter, For man generates man 
but the sun docs so, too. AS To the state and nature of What 
‘can be separated, itis the tack of frst phloropby to determine 
that 


3. Now that we have drawn these distinctions, we must 
Inguire further into causes, and see what the various kinds 
fofrcause are and how many they are. Since our treatment af 
the subject alms at knowledge, and since we believe ourselves 
to know anything only when We can say WhY I sas It is— 
‘which in fact means grasping its primary eause—plainly we 
‘ust try to-achieve tis with regard to coming-o-be and per~ 
‘Shing and all natural change, so that we may Know what 
‘thet principles are and may refer to them everything into 
Which we inguie. 

Tn one sease, what is described as e cause is that out of, 
which a thing comes into being and that which remains present 
n't Such, for instance, is bronze in the case of 3 state, OF 
silver in the case of « cup, as well as the genera to which 
these materials belong. 

Tm another sense, the form and pattern area cause, that is 
to'say the account of the essence and the genera {0 which 
the essence belongs; such, for tnstance, In the case of the 
‘etave, are the ratio of two fo one and, in general, number, 
‘The parts of the account are cate in tie sense, t00 

"Then there isthe proximate source of change or rest. the 
‘adviser, for instance, isa cause the father isthe cause of bis 
hil: and, in general, what produces isthe cause of what is 
produced, what does'the changing is the cause of what is 
Changed. 

“Then there fs what i cause insofar asi isan end: this is 
the purpose ofa thing: inthis sense, health, for instance isthe 
fue Of = man's going for_s walk. "Why." someone ask, 
“'he going for a Walk?" “For the good of his health,” we 
reply, and when we say this We thik that we have given the 
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‘cause of his doing so. All the intermediate thing, too, that 
ome into being through the agency of something ese for this 
fame end have this as their cause’ slimming, pursing, drugs, 
tnd surgha! instruments all have the same purposs health, 
35 their cause, although they difer from each other in that 
Some of them are activites, others instruments 

"These are prety well all te senses in Which We talk of, 
causes: the consequence of our using the term in all these 
Senses is that there are many eauses of the same thing, without 
any of thom being scidental causes. Both the art of sculpture 
4nd the bronze, for instance, are eauses of the statue, Without 
titherof them being its cause in rerpet to its being anything 
other than a statue; they are, however causes in diferent ay 
the one being its matter, the other the source ofthe movement 
‘that produced it. There are some thingr that are even each 
thers causes: Working bard, for instance, i a cause of one 
{eed condition, and one’s good condition isa cause of ones 
‘working hard but, again, they are not causes im the same 
1¥2y; the one is an end, the other is « source of movement. 
‘Then, the same thing will be the cause of two contraries, for 
‘we will sometimes desribe hat iby its presence, the cause 
(of one thing as being, by its absence, the cause of that things 

for instance, we describe the absence of the plot 

SS the cause of the ship being sunk, whereas his presence 
‘would have been the cause ofits preservation. But all the 
Causes that we have just mentioned fll into the four most 
‘obvious groups. The letters of a syllable, che raw material of 
‘2 manufactured article, fre and such things 
parts ofa whole, and the premises of & sylogsm—all these 
fare causes in the sense of being what 2 thing comes from 
bt whereas some are causes in the sense of being a sub 
stratum (Ihe parts of a whole are, for instance), others 
fare causes by virtue of being a thing's estece: the whole, the 
Combination, and the form. The Seed, the doctor, the ad- 
‘iser, and the producer, in general, reall sources of change 
for res. Other things are causes by virtue of being the end and 
the good of everyiing else. For being the purpose means 
being the best of things and the end of everything ele—and 
Jet us take it that it makes no diference whether we speak of 
the real or of the apparent good 

“These, then ae the diferent kinds of cause that there are; 
but there are e great many diferent clases of these, though 
‘they, too, can be reduced by being classified. For there are 
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‘many ways in which we can talk of causes: even with those 
that are of the same form, one thing can be the eaUse of ane 
‘thor ins more remote or ® more immediate renee, Both the 
‘doctor and the professional man, for instance, are causes of 
health; both double and number are causes of the octave; and 
general terms are always causes of the more particular ones 
Contained in them. Then, one can describe as causes what are 
sceidents or the genera to which these accidents belong. 
fone sense Polyclus isthe cause of statue, for instance, 
{another sense, the sculptor is; fori is an scedeot of the 
Sculptor thet be is Polyeitu. The classes in which the acc- 
deat is included, to, ae cauies, one could say, for Instance, 
that man or animal io general wes the cause ofthe statue; and 
other accidents, whether closer or more remote, could. be 
‘eseribed as causes; both “the white man” and "tbe musical 
an” for instance, could be described as eauses ofthe statue. 
‘Then, all causes, whether they propery belong to a thing of 
are accidental tt, may be talked of either as poteatial or at 
Actual: we could say, for instance, thatthe cause of the house 
‘being buit was either a builder or a builder who is actully 
‘bullding. Sir, all the things of which these causes are said 
to'be gure can be deserited insu many ways ae the causes 
themssives, one cap tal, fer instance, of the cause of this 
Statue, oF of statu fa general, or of image in genera; or one 
fan same the cause of this bit of broaze, oF of broaze in 
{geteral, or of matter in general; and itis the same with thelr 

i: Then, we may, too, combine both proper and accl- 
‘deotal causes; we may, for instance, say nether that Poycli- 
tus is the eause, nor that the sculptor i but, rather, that 
Polyclites the sculptor ie. 

‘Even #0, all theee kinds of cause are only sx in number, 
although each may be talked of in two senses. One can describe 
85a cause either the individual or the genus to whieh be be= 
Tongs and also the accent or the genus of the accident thea, 
wwe can describe ar causes ether those terms taken in con 
Dinstion or one of them on its ov; and then, in all tbese 
cases, we can tak of them as caures either potentially of 
Sctuily. There s, however, this diference—things that ere 
‘ctualized end indvidoal exist and cease to exist simultane: 
‘ously with the things of which they are causer! the doctor 
‘Who i practicag bie art exists as auch for the same legis 
Of time as the man whois being healed exists as such, and it 
© the same with regard to the man building and the hovse 
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‘being built; bu this s not always the case wit things that are 
potential: the house and the builder do. aot perish at the 

Hire, a in every other subject, we must always seek the 
‘most precise cause: a man, we must say, builds because be 
fa builder, and be isa builder Because of his building art 
this later, bere as in every other case, isthe prior cause. 
‘Thea, We should properly describe genera as the causes of 
‘genera, and individuals as the causes of individuals: sculptor 

the cause of statue, and this sculptor the cause of this 
Statue; and we shoul also describe potencies es the causes 
Of things that are potential, and things that are active 
‘Causes of things that are actualized. Let us tke it, then, that 
Wwe bave discriminated adequately between the diferent causes 
‘nd their diferent ways of operating 


4. Chance and spontanciy ae also said tobe causes; many 
things are sid to ext or to come foto being by chance or 
spontaneously. We must now sce in what way chance and 
spontaneity take their place among the causes that we have 
‘mentioned, and whether they are the same as each other of 
[ot in general, too, we must see what chance and spontaneity 
fare. Some people are uncertain even whether they exist oF not; 
{hey aay tHat nothing comes to be by chance and that all the 
things that we say come to be spontaneously or by chance 
have, infact, some definite cause: if, fr instance, a man goes 
by chance to the marketplace and finds someone there Wom 
‘be wanted to see but did not expect tose, they say that the 
‘cause was bis with to go and buy things in the market sme 
Lary, with everything else that 1s id to happen by chance, 
they say that Its always posible to find the cause and that 
itis not chance if it were, that really would seem odd, for one 
might wonder why none of the ancient philosophers when 
Aescrbing the causes of coming-o-be and pershing made no 
‘mention of chance, and why they all, instead, thought, s it 
seems, that nothing at all happens by chance, But itis sur~ 
rising, too, if this is the case; for many things do exist and 
ome to be by chance and spontaneously; and although every~ 
‘ne i are that its possible to aaign cause to everything 
that comes to be, as & maintained by the ancient argument 
that does away. with chance, nonetheless they all say that 
some ofthese things happen by chanee and that some do not; 
fo that these thinkers shoulda least have made some mention 
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‘of chance. Certainly they didnot think that any of the exuses 
that they named was chance, they did not think that Love, 
fo Strife, or Mind, or Bre, or anything else of that Hind was 
‘What they did was odd, thea, whether they supposed that 
there was no such thing a5 chance, or whether they thought 
‘that there was and ignored i and i all the odder since they 
Sometimes made we of It: Empedocls, fo instance, says that 
tr is oot always separated upwards, but sometimes moves 
{in whatever direction it chances to, He certainly saye ia bis 
CCosmogony: "Thisis the way that it happened to run then, But 
{often an in other ways" He says too, that most ofthe parts 
‘of animals came into teing by chance. 

‘Some peopl, too, explain this beaven and all worlds by 
spontaneity; they say that the whirl and movemeat that 
‘Hparated out the univeree and ext it into its present ordet 
ame into being spontaneous. This sa very remarkable view, 
fon the one band, they say that animals and plants do not exist 
‘or come into being by chance, but that nature or mind or some 
‘ther such thing is their eause (for itis not Jost what chances 
{o.come into being that comes into being from say particular 
Seed, But an olive tee wil come from one kind of seed, and 
‘man from another); and yet on the other-band they maine 
{ain that the beavene and ibe most divine of visible objects 
‘came into being spontancously, and that they have no euch 
‘cause 25 animals abd plants have If this isso its worthy of 
attention and something ought to be said about it. Besides 
being odd in other respects its even odder to say this when 
‘we see that in the Reaveas nothing comes into being spon 
taneously, but that amoag the things that they sey do not 
come to be by chance many things do in fact come to be 
by chance; we might expect the exact opposite to happen, 
(8 the basis of their theory. 

"There are tome people, too, who think that chance is a 
‘cause but that it Is hidden from the human intellect, as 
Something divine and rather miraculous. 

"Thus, we must see What each of these two, chance and 
spontaneity, is, whether they are diferent from one ancther, 
tnd ow they Ht into the causes that we have already diet 
Cinguished, 


‘5. Firtly, hen, since we see that some things always come 
to be in the same way, and that others usualy doy clearly 
‘either chance nor what happens by chance ean be described 
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8 the cause of either ofthese clases of things: they cannot 
be the causes that isto say, either of what happens slays 
and of necessity or of what wsualy happens. But since there 
fe things hat come to be, apart rom thes, apd since everye 
‘one says that these other things come to be as they are by 
‘chance, plainly there is such a thing a chance and sich & 
thing as spontaneity: for we Know that things of thie kind 
happen by chance, and that things that happen by chance are 
of thi Kind. 

OF things that come to be, some serve a purpose, others do 
‘ot: of those that do, some come fo bein ecordance With an 
Intention, others do not, although in both cases they seve @ 
purpose Plainly, then, even apart from things that bappen 
Sccording to necessity, or to what is usual, there are some 
things that can ave 2 purpose, Things that serve a purpase 
Inclide everything that might have been done intentionally, 
‘nd everything that proceeds from nature. When such things 
‘Come to be accidentally, We say-that they are as they are By 
‘chance. For just ssa thing may be what it sin itself or may 
‘beso accidentally, so its possble for its cause to be a cause 
in either way: with 2 house, for Instance, what isin ill ts 
‘cause is what is capable of building, what is accidentally so is 
‘what ie white and what is musical; so that what iy isl the 
“Cause is determinate, whereas the accidental cause Is indeter= 
‘inate; for thee willbe an infinite numberof accidental causes 
fer any one thing” As we were saying, then, when among things 
that serve a purpose something comes tobe accidentally, that 
‘thing is said to come to be spontaneously and by chance (we 
‘must define the diference between these {Wo terms later; 
there is only one point on which we need to be clear now, 
that both occur among things that serve a purpose). For int 
Stance, a man may go somewhere and find that a debio of his 
is collecting some interest that he is owed; and thus he can 
Collect what be is owed by the debtor. Now, ithe had known 
that the debtor was going to be there, be would have come 
with the purpose of collecting the money; but infact e did 
‘Bot come for this purpose ather, it was just am accident that 
Became. Yet what he did served the purpose of collecting the 
‘money: and he dd this although he didnot usually or neces- 

ly g0 t0 this place; and the end—the collection of the 
tye not che kind of cause That i present in oneself, 
‘bot the kind of cause that isthe result of deliberste choice, 
In fact, e's sald to have gone there by chance; but if he had 
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gone there deberately and with this purpose, or if be had 
Slvays or usuelly gone there, he would not be said to bave 
gone there by chance. leery, then, chance is an accidental 
Cause in the case of things that srve a purpose and are 
formally deiterate) hence, mind and chance ae concerned 
With te same thing, since there is no intention without mind. 

"The causes, thes, of ‘what happens by chance must be 
Indeterminate; hence, chance, too, seems to be part of what 
‘indeterminate, and to be obscure to ma and ine sense 
othing would stem to come tobe by chance All these views 
fare correct and are backed by good reasons For in one sease 
things do come tbe by chance: they come to be accidentally, 
and chance iss cause insofar as it Is an accident, but in the 
absolute sense, chance is not the eause of anything. The cause 
ff a house, for instance sits builder, but accidentally it may 
be a fute player, and the causes of the man's coming and 
collecting his meney whea he didnot come with that purpose 
Will be laine in number; be might have come wanting to 
See semeone, or because he was following someone, or be= 
‘cause he was avoiding someone, oF to look at a spectacle. 

Tis right, too, to say that chance Is something that is con- 
‘tary to one’ calculations, for calculation is concerned with 
things that areas they are ether always or usualy, whereas 
chance is to be found in things that do not happen in this 
Way, and since things that are causes in this way are inde~ 
Terminate, chance must be indeterminate too. Nonetheles, in 
some cases one might Wonder whether things that bappea 
by chance are the causes of another chance event, one could 
say, for instance, that the cause of 2 man's good bealth was 
the wind or the sus beat, but nat that it was the fact of his 
having had his Bair cut: some accidental causes are closer 
to the effect than others 

‘Chance or fortune is sad tobe good when something good 
results from it, bad when something bad does. and we tak 
‘of good fortuse el fortune When these attain 2 certain 
Image; ene, fmt some peat food oF some at 
frtane in the ote, sake the mind thnks of what ha fat 
‘bea missed as being no distance of. 

Further, good fortune i with good reason regarded 2s some 
thing insure, since chance insecure; for nothing that 
happens by chance can happen ether alwaye or usually. 

oth chance and spoataneily, thea, are, as we bave sady 
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accidental causes in the case of things that do not happen 
flther slvays or usually: and among these they are causes 
fof things that might have @ purpose. 


6. Te difference between chance and spontancity is that 
spontaneity covers a wider fed: everything that happens by 
‘chance happens spontaneously, but not everything that bap- 
pens spontaneously happens by chance. Chance and what 
Bappens by chance apply to those objects ta. Which good 
{Fortune and activity in general might belong. Hence, chance 
‘must be applicable to things that heve to be done there is 
fvidence of this in the fact that good fortune seems to be 
ther the same as happiness or neatly so, and that happiness 
{s an activity, since itis nothing other than doing well so that 
beings that are nt able to act cannot do anything by chance 
clther, Hence, nothing inanimate, no beast, no child can do 
‘anything by chance, since none of them bas the faculty of 
Choice; nor does good fortune oF il fortune apply to them 
‘Except by analogy—as for instance when Protarchus sid that 
the stonce of which altars are made are fortunate because 
they are honored, whereas their fellows are trampled upon. 
Even these things, however, will be able to have something 
done to them by chance, In 2 sense, If someone Ip affecting 
{them by his actions and is doing so by chance; but they cannot 
Ihave anything done to them by chance in any other sen 
‘Spontanciy, on the other hand, can apply to the animal 
‘other than man and to many inanimate objects; We tlk, Tor 
instance, of the horse having come spontaneously because 
bbe was saved by coming but didnot come with the purpose af 
‘being saved; we soy, too thatthe trpod fll dwn on ts feet 
spontancousl, for it was orginally set up with the purpose 
ff someone's sitting down on it, But it did not fall back on 
fs fet with that purpose. Cleary, then, in the case of thing 
that normally occur for @ purpose, when something whose 
‘cause if enteral doet not oosur for the purpore ef what 
Ssctally follows from it, we say that that thing as ozcurred 
Spontaneously; we say that things happen by chance when, 
‘with Beings that have the power of choice things that are 
ormaly the objects of choice occur spontaneously. 

"There is evidence ofthis in the use ofthe phrase “in vai,” 
whlch Is used when something that cccurs Tor a purpose docs 
‘ot achieve that purpose: if for instance, someone goes for 
a walk with the purpose of evacuating his bowels, and this 
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doesnot happen after his walk, he is sald to have walked in 
‘Yala, and the walk is sld'to have been vain; we clearly as- 
‘ime that what is “vain” ie what has natural porpose and 
fails to achive it for if someone seid that he had washed 
himself in vain, since there had not been an elise of the sun, 
Fhe would bes laughingstoc, since the purpose af his Washing 
bimeelf was not to produce an eclipse of the sun. And #0, 
the name implies, there ls spontanelty when the thing Iselt 
tomes tobe in vain: the stone, for instance, didnot fall with 
the purpose of hitting somebody, and soit ell spontaneously, 
Since If would normally have fallen through someone's agenc} 
and with the purpose of ting someone. 

‘Wht happens spontancously is particularly distinct from 
what happens by chance inthe case of those things that come 
{o be By nature: when something comes into being contrary 
fo nature, we do ot say that it has come into being By chance, 
bot spontaneously and yet even this Is diferent from the 
spontaneity of ‘which we have been speaking: for in that 
previous case, the cause was external; whereas here iti 
ternal 

‘We have, then, explained what spontancty and chance are, 
and how they difer from each other. As forthe kind of cause 
‘that they are, each of them belongs to tat class of cause that 
‘contains the source of movement: for they are always ether 
‘atural causes or causes ofthe kind tht come from intention; 
the number of thee is indeterminate, 

‘Since spontaneity and chance are causes of things of which 
‘mind and nature would normally be causes, and since they 

re only cases when their effects are caused accidentally, 2nd 
ince, further, nothing accidental is prior to what exits in 
itself, plainiy no accidental case can be prior to what is of 
itself a cause. Spontanclty and chance, thn, are posterior to 
‘mind and nature: thus, however much spontaneity may be & 
cause of the heavens mind and nature must In a prior sense 
be the cause both of many particular things and of the world 
54 whole 


7. is clear, then, that there are causes, and that they are 
‘many in number as we say: for they correspond the 
Gliserent ways in which we can anewer the question “why?” 
‘The ultimate answer to that question can be redced to saying 
What the thing i (as, fo instance, in mathematics, where any 
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question ultimately leads tothe definition ofthe straight or the 
Commensurate or something ce); or to saying what the Brat 
mover wa (if, for Instance, one is asked why certain people 
‘went to wat, one replies, “Because they were raided"): oF 
{o naming the purpose ("so that they could rule.” for ine 
stance); or, in the case of things that come into being, to 
‘baming the mater 

Plainly, the, these are the causes, and this isthe number 
cof them Since there are thes four causes, ite the business of 
‘he natural scientist to know about them al, and he wil give 
‘hp answer to the question “why?” in the manner of 2 natural 
Scents if he refers what he is being asked about to ther all 
‘Se the matter, the form, the move, andthe purpose. Thrce 
‘of these often come together into one; for th eaence and the 
purpose sre one andthe proximate source of moveneat is of 
fhe same kind—for man generates man, and this i 50 In 
general with things that move other things in being moved 
fhemseives, Things that are hot moved themselves are not the 
‘conéer of natural scence: for such things, without having 
any movement of any source of movement in themselves, 
iuse movement although remaining unmoved themselves 
fo itis that there are thee branches of study: one i cone 
‘cerned with immovable objets the second with things that 
fre in movement but are imperishable. and the third with 
perishable things. Thus, the answer to the question “why?” 
Evtobe even by refering tothe matter, to the esence, and 
the proximate mover, In cases of coming-to-be it mostly 
in thie let way that people examine the caves they ask what 
comes to be after what, what was the immediate thing that 
fcted of was acted upon, and soon in order. The causes that 
‘move things in a natural way are twofold; but of thse. one is 
‘ot a natural caus, since it does not contain the source of its 
‘overeat in ise A things In tis postion if it moves 
Something else without being moved itself hiss the ease with 
‘what is absolutely immovable and the frst of al things, and 
{is sleo the ease with the esence and shape, sine thie is st 
the same time the end and purpose; thus since nature has 
purpose, we must know this ease too, and we must give our 
lnswer to the question “why?” in all these ways. We must 
Say that from this, that must follow (which wil be either 
Universally usually true that if this is going to beso, there 
‘ust aso be that (ust a5 there must be premises for @ cou 
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to come from): that this isthe things esence; and 
i ao because itis Utter so—not in any absolute sense, 
‘but relatively to the substance of whatever is in question. 


1, Now, we must fist explain why nature ie said to be oe 
cof the eauses that are purposes, and then we must discuss 
ecesity, and how it appears i natural object. For necesity 
[e's cause to which everyone refers things they say that since 
the hot and the cold and all other such tinge are of a par~ 
ticular Kin, particular things of necessity exist and come ito 
being: even'if they mention another caus, they merely touch 
‘upon it and then take leave of it one will meation Love and 
Strife inthis way, another, Mind. 

"There is the problem ef knowing what there isto keep 

‘ature from acting without a purpose, and not because things 

Fe betes she dors them; Zeus docs aot send the rain in order 
to make the com grow, be sends it of necesity: for what is 
awa up and eveporated must got cold, and What gets cold 
‘must come down again as walr; and it isan accident tha, 
‘when thie has happened, the corn grows: similry, if some: 
‘nes corn is lost on the threshing foe, the ain did ot fall 
‘withthe purpose of destroying the corn, it was an acident that 
{his happened. What sto ep this from being so wit the parts 
In nature too? What is to keep it from being of necessity, for 
Instance, that one's front teeth come up sharp and stable 
{er cutting things up, and thatthe molars are Bat and useful 
for grinding the food? One would then say that these things 
id Bot happen porpossy, but came about by accideat. It 
the same with all te other parts in which purpose seein (0 
be present. On this view, all hings that accidentally turned out 
tobe what they would have become if they had had s purpose 
were preserved spontaneously, once they had come together 
{n'a suitable Tashi: beings that did not tura cut fa ths way 
Pike, and continue {odo 4, at Empecles sys Bape 
pened with his "man-faced exen* 

‘This argument, and eters lke it ae the ones that might 
make one at's lost to know whether there le 8 purpose ia 
ature; but it sin fact imposible for things to be like that. 
For these and all natural objects either always or usualy 
come into being in a given Way, and that ie not the eat with 
Snything that comes to be by chance or spontaneously. We do 
‘Bot think that itis by ebunee or by accident that ft often rains 
in the winter, but we do think that i is fit rine in the dog 
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days nor do we think that iti by acident or by chance that 
{tis bot in the dog days. although if itt bot to the winter 
‘We do think-sa. fy then, we think that things happen eller 
by accident of fora purpose, and i it snot possible for them 
10 happen by accident or spontaneously, then they mst bape 
pen fora purpose. But all things ofthis kind happen by nature, 
Er-even thore who maintein the view that we are ering 
‘would admit. Thus there is purpose in things that come to be 
‘and exist by nature 

"Farther, inal eases where there isan end, the Sst and all 
the subsequent actions are carried ovt with tbat end as thelr 
purpose. Now, the course of nature corresponds to the course 
Df action and the couse of any action corresponds to the 
‘course of mature—unless there is some obstaci ia the way. 
But actions havea purpose; so nature must have one too. For 
Instance, if howe were one of the things tht come ino 
‘being by nature, it would come into being in the same way 
tht it ow does through art; and if natural objects came inte 
‘being not only by nature but leo through ar, they too would 
come into being in the same way that they do by nature, 
‘We may say. thes, that one thing does have the next as Its 
prpose, In general, art in some cases finishes what nature , 
unable to accomplish: in others it imitates nature i then, 
‘things that Bappen in accordance with art ave s pUrpese, 
plainly things tat happen in accordance with nature Will too. 
or the relation of the ear and later stages to each other 
isthe same in nature as itis in art. 

‘This becomes particularly clear inthe case ofthe other anie 
‘mals: they do not do things by art oF after any inguiry oF 
Gelieration. This bas led some people to wonder whether 
Spiders and ans and things of that Kind act through mind or 
‘by some other means. I one gradually goes on inthis direction, 
‘One sees that in plants, ton things Come into being that are 
onducive to their ead: the leaves, for Instance, come into 
being for the purpose of protecting the fruit Thus, if it 
‘oth by nature and to fll a purpose that the swallow makes 
1s nest and the spider spins its web, and if plants put forth 
their leaves for the sake of their fruit and send ter roots 
down rather than up forthe purpose of geting food, plainly 
‘2 catse of ths Kind is present in things that come to be and 
fxst by nature. And since nature i twotold—ia one seme 
being matter, and in another shape, which isthe end—and 
‘since everything else has the end at ie porpoc, it in fat 
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the shape or form that will be the caus, in the sense ofits 
beg the purpose 

‘Mistakes occur in things that are done according to art 
the literate man will write incorrect, the doctor ill give 
the wrong dose so its clearly posible, too for mistakes to 
Thappen in things that are in eccordance with nature. Now, 
just as in the case of rt, if things are done correctly, they 
Serve a purpose, whereus if they go wiong. the attempt 
made to serve a purpose, but it fas s0 the situation must be 
With natural objets, and monsters must be failures to achieve 
2 purpose. And inthe orginal combinations the exlke cre= 
tures ince they were unable to come to\a defined end, mst 
have come into being through the corruption of some principle 
in them, just as itis ow through the corruption of the seed 
that monsters ere produced. Further, there must have been a 
Seed first: the animals cannot have come into being stright- 
Sway; and the "primal generator of all” must have been sued 
sed, 

‘Purpose i present in plants, too, but it has been less clearly 
articulated in them, Did what is supposed to have happened 
‘with anlimals also happen with them? Did there come into 
being, corresponding tothe oxen with men's Faces, vines with 
the appearance of olives? This fs absurd; but some such thing 
‘would have to happen, if i happened too among animals. 

Further, on ths theory, things wuld have had fo come into 
‘being from the seeds just as they chanced to; but the man 
Who holds this kindof view does sway with natural objects and 
‘withature.For natural things are things that are continuously 
Imoved by some principle within themselves and attain some 
fend; it is not the same thing that comes to be from each 
principle in each case, nor is it ust what ft chances tobe; but 
{always tends toward the same thing if there is nothing to 
prevent i The purpose for which a thing i done, and whats 
‘Sone for that purpose, may come to be by chance: wes, 
{or instance, thatthe stranger came by chance and went off 
fer ransoming the man when be acs as though he hed come 
for this purpose but had infact not come for it This is acel> 
‘ental, or, as we sid earlier, chance i an acedental cause 
bout wen it happens always or usally, itis not accident 
land does not happen by chance. And im satura! eccurrences, 
‘ings always are ike this, unless there Js some impediment 

itis strange fo suppore thet things do not happen for a 
purpose simply because ene doesnot See the mover deliberate. 
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‘Art does not deliberate; and ifthe art of shipbuilding were 
present inthe wood, it would act inthe same way by nature: 
5 that if purpose is preset in art, iis preset in nature too. 
‘This becomes most clear when someone heals himself for that 
‘is just what nature is ike 

Its clear, then, that nature ise eause, and isa cause inthe 
sense of beg © purpose. . 

9, Does necesty apply in nature absolutely, or only onthe 
basis of exrain assumptions? For at the mement people supe 
pose that the necesity occurs in the proces of coming-o-bet 
it i ap if one thought that a wall had come into being of 
nocesity because the heavy parts naturally moved. down- 
‘wards and the ight pars up to the surface, so thatthe stones 
pd foundations were therefore atthe bottom, the arth 
Above them because of Is lightaes, and the wood right st the 
{op because itis the lightest of them all But, in fact although 
the wall has not come into being without thse, i has not 


‘matter i has, rather, come i 
concealing and preserving various things. Similarly with all 
‘ther things ia Which purpose is preset, they do aot come 
{nto being without the things that possess the necesary nature, 
‘but they do not come into being because of them, except ine 
Sofar as these tings are matter, they, ratber, com into being 
{ora purpose. Why, someone asks, isthe saw like shi? So that 
iv ean dois, we sy, and with iis purpese. But tis purpose 
‘cannot come tobe unless the saw is of iron; and so there must 
{eran if the saw and is activity are going fo exist. ‘The 
‘necessary, then is present only on the basis of some sssump- 
tion, it isnot there as an endfor the necesity is preseat in 
the matter, whereas the purpose is preent in the form or 

‘Necesrity in mathematic isin a way very similar to neces: 
sity in things that come into being by nature; because the 
Straight is whet it iy the tlangle must coutaln anges equal 
te two right angles but it does net follow from tbe fact that 


itis sid fo be either, In the cae of thing that come into 
being for a purpose te the other way around: ifthe cod is 
{eit citer gow or in the Future what lads up to it must 
49.50 teo; but if what leads up to the end does not exis, 
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the end and purpose will not exst either, jst as there wil 
be no premise if the conclusion does not bold For itis the 
‘purpose whic isthe starting point, not, indeed of the activity, 
But af the calculation leading toi and in the case of mathe= 
‘atic too, the premise the starting point ofthe celculstion, 
Since there is no activity involved. Thus if there is ging to be 
2 house, particular things must come ito being of be thre 
‘matter rast necessrily exist forthe achevernent of any pur~ 
ppose—trcks and stones must be there, for instance for a 
‘house, Buti is not becatse of these things thatthe ed exist, 
xcept insofar as they are matter, por wii doo Inthe Future 
because of them. In general, if thse things do. not exist, 
either the house nor the taw will exist the house will not 
(exist if there are no stones, the saw will not exist if there is. 20 
ffon; for inthe other ease the premises wil not be trve unless 
the triangle contains two right angles 

‘Clearly, then, necessity in natural objects is what is dow 
scribed at matte together With its affections. Both eauses must 
‘be named by the natural scent, but more especially the pure 
pose; for its the cause of the matter, but the matter i not 
{he cause ofthe ead. The end iste purpose, and the starting 
point is the deition and account, ae is too in things that 
fave to do with art: since, we se tbe house i to be of 
particular kind these particular things mst come into being 
End be preset of neces since health s ike this, particular 
things must come into teing and be present of necessity; 
Similarly, since man Is 2. particular thing, otber particular 
things must be there; and if these other things are tobe there, 
stil ethers must be, toc. But perhaps there is necessity preeat 
in the definition ar well For one defines the sctivity of saw= 
ing as a particular Hd of dividing. ths activity wil not take 
place unless the sew has teth ofa particular Kind; and these 
trl not be there unless the saw is made of iron. For in the 
‘efaition, 100, there are some parts that sre, asi were, the 
‘matter of the definition. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Introduction sR 


‘What we misleadingly call Aristotle's peychology fs not con- 
{ined to the study of the human mind of soul, buts concersed 
‘ll that 


With all forms of pryche, which means to Arstot 
‘istingulshes living creatures, ncuding man, from i 
‘objects. What is sometimes quaintly called Aritode'y distinc 
tion between “types of soul” kes on a different and mare 
ltpmodiatsy intligibte aspect if we recognize it asa clasifea 
‘Hon of the nds of living organis—plants, animals, and man, 
But we must guard agaiost'a misunderstanding to which the 
ternative way of putting it may give rise. Aristotle's classifica 
tion is designed to mark the connections as well 2s the dis- 
{inctions between the fundamental categories of living beings 
‘The fonctions of feeding, growing, and reproducing, which 
arethe sole functions of plants are found in annals, which are 
‘capable ofthe further activities of feeling, sensation, and loco? 
‘motion. Man basal these attributes im cemamon withthe lower 
reatures, bute is distinguished from them by his faculty of 
eaton. All organiame fave soul, just ae all bodies ave 
thapes: there are different Kinds of soul, systematically related 
{o each other, as there are ditinet shaper between. which 
‘the geometrician can perceive the Torinl relations 

“The peyehology ir in effects study ofthe fundamental prine 
ciples of biology, a philosophical synthesis that forms the 
‘eckground for the detailed researches into the nature and 
propetis of plants, animals, and men that are pursued ia 
The more specialized biological wrluags. Here it aust be 
‘oticed that Aristotle's contribution to biology was aot cone 
‘Heed to syste cheervaton and cluatocntlon iets species 
snd gener, important as his work i these fields may be. His 
largest and mest permanent biological achievement was the 
ereeption of a. grester and more comprehensive order in 
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‘animate nature. Although be had no inkling ofthe conception 
fof the evolution of species, the descending order of com- 
plexity and of value ia which be placed the animal and plant 
pecies—ranging from man down through the other mammal 
‘rds, reptiles, aad fee to the most lowly organisms kaowa 
to bim—corresponds closely tothe ascending order of evel 
onary development sr understood by later biologists. Aris- 
totle dd not spply to species, or othe animal and plant worlds 
18 whol, the concept of development that was so important 
{inhi account of the individual organism: but be prepared the 
Way for ths extension of hs work by exhibiting the rlation- 
Ship Between one species and another, one order and anctber, 
‘which ae the basis on which revolutionary biology bas beet 
Dail 

‘Nevertheless, the Interest of his psychology for the modern 
philosophical reader i naturally centered on its treatment of 
{hose probiems inthe philosophy of peyebology that are sil 
‘debated in very much the form in which they presented them- 
Selves to Aristotle. Chief among these isthe perennial problem 
‘of formulating the relationship between the human mind ot 
Soul and the human body, and the kindred questions that aise 
Shout the relation betwee the senses and the intellect, betwee 
Sensation, perception, and thought 

‘Aritoties ditintion between form and matter ie nowhere 
‘more effectively applied than in bis account of the relation 
between soul and body. Pato Ike Descartes, Was an extreme 
uals. Soul and body were, for Plato, two enemies locked 
together agsinet the inclinations of both, Each was a separate 
fbetance tht lacked al the most characteristic propertie of 
the other. Ther separation, far from being a merely theoretical 
Dossy, was something that was inevitably achieved at death 
nd thatthe pilosopber would earnestly strive for even dir~ 
Ing his etme. 

“Aristotle's theory of soul places him, with Spinoza, in the 
oer tradition of philosopble! reflection on the mind-body 
problem, according to whic the mind or soul and the physical 
ody are not totally independent sobstances, but aspects, Sepa+ 
"able only in thought, of one and the same substance. 

‘These two types of theory will be placed in their proper 
context, snd Wil thus help US to understand Avistate 
Contribution to tis unending debate If we pause to Took at the 
‘mind-body problem sell. The problem soon presents Iself 
fo one who refeets on the mature and powers of man. The 
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ference between a living human being and a corps is so 
‘Sriking that even the east speculation hes some account 
to offer ofthe spirit that is naturally supposed to inhabit the 
‘ody and to depart at death; in some primltve works of art it 

‘rtrayed a5 a bird ore litle mam and the etymology of 
the word “spirit” and of the corresponding words in many 
‘other languages is a reminder ofits connection with air or 
breath At a later and more sophisticated stage, When itis 
‘oalized that there ls no separate, physialy detectable element 
dna man's body that consitutes the ie prinipl, iti natural 
{Suppose that there must bean fave intangrble substance 
in every living body. This tendency is reinforced by the idioms 
in which ordinary language, both Greck and English, speaks 
fof the mind and the body at quite separate and distinct. But 8 
problem arises: how are the mind and body connected? If they 
Ere utterly distinct in Kind, bow i it possible for them to be 
conjoined? The mind, Fit lacks all spatal end material prope 
erties, cannot be literally tn the body. Descartes and his 
‘Successors were forced to choose, as stit dualists must always 
choose, between two equally unpalatable possibilities: thatthe 
‘uno of mind and body is mysterious and unaccountable ot 
that, contrary to all experience and common sense, tere 20 
‘eal connection between the mind and the body 

“Aristotle's theory of causation was very helpful to him ia 
‘acing this problem, and here especially he reaps the beneSt 
Of hs conception of form, moving caus, and end a5 related 
fsspects of one and the same principle, jintly contrasted to the 
material cause. For Arto, the individual organism is 3 
‘ingle, unified, and independent substance whose matter isis 
body ‘and whose form, moving cause, and end are its sou 
Soul and body are separable only asthe matter of « physic 
bject is separable from is shape. Aristotle himself ses this 

lustration, which isin any case implicit in bis terminclogy of 
orm and matter; but it his examples of the ax and the ee 
that most clearly explain his doctrine, because they introduce 
the allimportant notions of fonction snd purpose, The sbarpe 
ts of the ax is not something separable from the iron oF 
tronzes itis the form and function of the metal. Smile 
dye were e complete ving creature is sight would bei sou 
we compare'a living and functioning eye with » deed 
painted eye (which isan eye only "by equivecation”), we have 
E'amallstale model of the relation betwoen the soul as the 
properties and cepactis ofthe organism, and the body asthe 
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raterial constituent, the instruments or organs by means of 
‘which the soul full ite functions of growing, breeding se 
Ing feeling, and thinking 

“This pervasive distinction between form and matter unis 
‘Aristoti’s detaled discuss of the pericular functions and 
activities of living creatures. But 2 fll understanding of his 
‘syebologial theory also requires attention to two otber points 
{hat ae familar from other departments of bis philosophy but 
that have a special relevance to the study of the nature of 
living things 

Tn Book Il, Aristotle defines the soul as “the frst actuality, 
fof @ natural body that is potentally alive.” The distinction 
‘exween the rst and second grades of actuality is often ex- 
plained by Aristotle's example of the two senses in which a 
‘an may be sid to have knowledge. Bvenasleping man may 
bersaid to know Greek, but itis only the man whois actually 
eading or writing or speaking Greek who ls Knowing it in the 
fullest sense, who is exercising or using his knowledge. A babe 
In arms potentially knows Gree, but ina sense that puts bim 
two stages away from the exercise of such Knowledge. Again, 
‘we may say ofa schoolboy or of a colonel that he is 2 potent 
Beneral, but the sense of potentiality is diferent in the (wo 

‘So tis with if or soul. A natural body i alive if it reaches 
the fist grade of setualization, but itis fully Living only whea 
Ie sctully engages in the setivitis of feeling, ving, erowing, 
for thinking oF uses one oF more of the othr capacities that 
‘istnguish animals, plans, and men from thelr inanimate en- 
‘ironment, Similarly, am ax may be sharp, but may not sctally 
be engaged in cutting: an eye may bave tbe power of sight, but 
itil be fully actualizing that capacity only when itis sctally 
seeing something 

“Aritotle's thoory of “coupled terms" also bas an important 
pplication in the stody of living beings. A coupled term s one 
‘that species form and matter atthe same time by implying a 
Particular form in 2 parUular type of matter. ARStotle's 
Fevorite example is the saub nose. ‘The word “snub” means 
curved," but i is used only of noses Such terms are useful 
tous because inthe study of nature we are interest In the 
Uhion of form with matter, and Aristotle emphasizes that all 
‘natural substances, not only those for which Wwe have special 
Coupled terms, bave an Important feeture in common with 
Sub noses. Just as there is nothing that is saub unless there 
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is nose that has a certain form, so with other natural sub 
Sapces and, indeed, with buman arufects there is an intimate 
‘connection between the form and the matter propriate to 
tach Kind: Flesh and bone, ax and house, must ov be made 
ff particular kinds of materials and have the materials r= 
Fanged in particular forms. The fulmeat of the paricl 
Purposes of particular species of living creatures requires 
Spesually appropriate instruments, jst as each craft as is Wn 
Special tools. The Pythagorean theory of transmigration is 
sbsurd because the soul of s man can Bo more be oined with, 
‘the body ofa dog than a fut can be used for carpentry. 
‘Aristotle's testment of sensation and. perception bas a 
spocial interest for students of modern plosophy. In insieting 
‘that the senses ar such are infallible when they are dealing with 
their own proper objects, he gives the frst clear exposition of 
‘conception ofthe distinction between sense experience sad the 
Interpretation of sense experience that has been important at 
tr stags ofthe history of philosophy. His discussion of 
opis Is also notable forthe care with which be draws 
two other fundameatal distinctions: (1) between the proper 
‘objects of the particular sens (sounds, colors odors ete) 
nd the external objects thatare the sources of these afections 
nd (2) between color, sound, smell te, a8 activites of the 
‘xteraal objects and color, sound, smell, ic, as pasivites, oF 
Stats of being acted upon, ofthe individual sese organs. 
‘should also be remarked thatthe conceptions of form and 
matter and of potentiality and actuality are prominent in Aris+ 
fotles account of sensation, perception, and thought. For 
fxample, when Sensation ootury there ison actuallzation of 
spaces both of the sense organ and of the object sensed; 
nd perception is deseribed asthe process by which the mind 
{ocelves the form of an exteroal object without its matter. 
‘eis clear from the main enor of Aristotle's account of the 
‘human mind and soul tat his conception allows no room for 
{dividual immortality, and yet, inthe account of the ditine- 
‘ton between the active and the passive reason in Book IIT and 
ig the aspirations toward a feof pure thought that we find in 
Book XII of the Metaphysics and in Book X of the Eiics, 
‘there are sign that Aristotle never wholly freed himeelt from 
the Platonic dualiem about the world and man from which he 
took bis starting point. 
‘When Aristotle became the ofcial metaphysician of the 
‘Christin Church, his doctrine on this point had to be eked 
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‘out with much commentary and interpretation, and it is di 
‘Slt now to separate his own meaning from what hasbeen aid 
‘ver it by the theological traditon- But in the judgment of 
‘most recent scholars, there is litle doubt that individual i= 
‘mortality is not a doctrine to which the mature Aristotle 
Continued to subscribe: and there is good reason to accept 
Saogers view that Book Til of this treatiee preserves some 
ideas from Aristotle's earlier Platonim. Elsewhere in the 
tame work be ise critica! of Plato dualism and of the 
‘octrine of the tripartite soul a the logic of his owra developed 
theory sequires ha to bee 
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BOOK I 


1, We regard knowledge as something fine and precious; 
and our reasons for valuing any one branch of it more than 
fny other ar either tat i ie more socurate or tht the objects 
‘of is study are beter and more remariable; these are both 
food reasons forgiving igh importance to an inquiry into the 
Soul. The knowledge of the soul seems to be a great help for 
the understanding of truth a « whole, but particularly fo the 
‘understanding of nature; for the sou isa sort of fst principle 
in animal. Our aim isto study and understand, frst its nature 
hd essence, and then its attributes; of these later, sme seem 
{o’be affections pecullar to the soul, others through the soul 
1 belong to animals as well. 

‘But to gein any trustworthy view of it is very dificult in 
every way. Our ingulry here i the same as in many other 
Subjects, insofar as Its an inquiry Into the essence of a thing 
td what the thing ie: and so we aight suppose that there wat 
single method spplicable to everything whose essence We 
‘wish to discover, jst a there isa tngle method of demon 
Seating attributes that are impli in a things nature; and We 
‘ight consequently suppose, foo, that it was tis method that 
‘we had to sek. But if there is no single common method by 
‘hich we may discover what s this the treatment Of the 
Subject becomes sil more dificult, for we shall have to find 
the appropriate method for each subject. And even iris clear 
‘whether ths method Is demonstration, division, or some oter, 
‘here will sll be many ditties and sources of error in- 
volved in finding out from what premises we ought to start 
‘Our inquiry; for diferent things have. diferent. principles: 
‘Burabers and plane surfaces have ferent ones, for instance 

‘But perhaps the frst thing to dois to determine what genus 
the soul is i, and what it isis it, Y mean, an individual and 
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4 substance, of «quality, or » quantity: or is tin any other 
‘of the categories that we have distinguished? Further, isi 
Something that exists potentially, or Is it fully realized? For 
that makes a considerable diferece. ‘Then we must see 
‘whether iti divisible into parts or has none; and Whether 
very soul is of the same species or nat, and, if not, whether 
‘Souls ifr aly in species, or in genus too. Til now, those Who 
Ihave discused and inquired about the soul seem to have con- 
sidered only the human soul but we must take care not to 
{forget the question of whether one single definition can be given 
fof soul in the way that i can of animal, or whether there is ¢ 
‘iferent one in each cate—for horse, dog, many and god, for 
fstance; in that ease there would be ao toch thing st 2 Moi 
‘versal animal, o,f there were, it would be something posterior 
{o the particular species. (Ths same question could be raised 
about any term thats aseted of things in common.) Further, 
fthere are not many kinds of soul, but diferent parts f i, we 
‘must decide whether we ought to Took ito the soul as a whole 


eine the nature of ther diferent Kinds, end to determine 
‘whether we ought to look into the pate themselves or thelr 


{civics rst should we, for Instance, consider thinking othe 
‘ind fret, perceiving othe faculty of perception? The same 
{Question ares as to al the oer parts. IF we aught to examine 
their activities frst, we might, again, be ata loss to know 
‘whether we should not consider before them the objects that 
ste their counterparts —the object of perception, for instance, 
before the feclty of perception, and the object of thought 
before the mind. Knowledge of what substances are is, of 
course, wseful in studying the causes of their attributes: in 
Mathematics, for instance, Knowing. what straightness and 
urvedness are, or line and'a plane surface, is useful for 
fecing how many right angles the angles of a triangle are 
‘qual to; but, conversely, Knowledge of & thing's atibutes is 
[eat help toknoming what the thing fe For it is when we can 
fivean secount of either most or ao the etributes of = thing 
fe we ce them that we thall be in a position to talk most 
‘ffctively about itssubstance. Far i all demonstration, know= 
lng what the thing is isthe starting point thus, any definitions 
{Hat do not enable us to dacover the thing’ properties or even, 
to guess at them fairly easly have clearly been framed in @ 
‘Siolectical and futile fachion 

"The affections of the soul preset a further problem: are 
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they all shared by that which possesses the soul, or is there 
any one that is peculiar to the soul itself? This is something 
that We must distover, but iis difeul 1 do so. For the most 
part, the sot seems unable to have aaything done toi, or to 
{do anything, without the body, this iso, for instance, with 
gard to feding anger, confidence, or desir, and with sensa= 
tion in general What seems mort likely to\be peculiar to the 
souls thought but, if even this isa kind of imagination, or at 
least does not occur without imagination, then not even it can 
occur independently ofthe body If, then, any ofthe activites 
fr alfections of the soul are peculiar toi, i wil be possible 
{or the soul to exist separately, but fit has no such peeullar 
scivty or affection, i will not be separable but wil be like 
the straight: for the straight qua straight has ‘many prop 
frtis, such as touching a bronze sphere at a point) but it 
fever wil so ou a sphere iff separate; yeti is invepas 
Fable, Fit is always: Inked with a body. The affections 
Of the sou, 00, seem all to be Hnked with the body: anger, 
Bentlness, fear, pity, confidence, and also joy, love, and 
btzed; forall these involve affections ofthe body too There is 
tvidence of this in the fact that sometimes, despite the une 
Iistkable force of what is happening to one, one is not 
fxcited or frightened: whereas at other times one i sired 
‘by insignificant and obscure evens, and one's body Becomes 
tense ad ges into the same state se when one is angry. There 
{s-even clearer evidence ofthis inthe fact tha, when nothing 
terrible is happening, one can nevertheless have all the reace 
tions of 4 mat who i terrified If thi 40, plainly the affes- 
tions cof the soul are forms embedded in matter. Their 
‘Sfiitions, then, must be of the folowing Kind. “anger is 
Imovement of a particular kind of body (or past or faculty 
‘of body) brought about by the agency of a particular thing 
{or « particular purpose” For this reason, itis the business of 
the natural scientist to study the soul—elther all of it of at 
less this kind of soul The natural scientist and the logician 
‘would define all theve affections in diferent ways they were 
{sked what anger i, the one would say that i was desire 
fo hurt someone in return, of something Ike that, the other 
that It was a boiling of the blood and the heat around the 
‘ear, OF these oe is describing the matter, the other the form 
fd the definition; forthe latter i indeed the defniton of the 
thing, but it must be in matter of particular kind ifthe thing 
{is going to ext. Witha bouse, for lstance the definition Will 
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be something lke “a shelter that prevents one from being 
harmed by Wind, rain, ot heat.” but the other wil say that the 
house ig “stones, bricks, and wood"; and someone else wil sey 
that itis the form present In these materials for particular 
Purpose, Which ofthese is realy the natural scents? The one 
fio concerns himself with the matter alone, and Knows 
Bothiag of the definition, or the one who is solely concerned 
‘vith the definition? Or is it rather, the man who is.a com 
‘nation of the two? In that ease, what are the other two? 
Perhaps there is no one who is concerned with the inseparable 
slfections of matter, except insofar as they are separable: per- 
haps the natural scent Is concerned with all the actives 
and affections of s particular kind of body and a partcular 
Kind of matter, wheteas is other attributes are dealt with by 
Someone else: some may be dealt with by a man who possesses 
fn ata carpenter ora doctor, for instance; the mathematic 
‘lan will perhaps deal with attributes that are not separable, 
Jnsofar as they are abstract end not affections of any particular 
kind of body? insofar se the attributes are separable they will 
‘be dealt with by whoever studies fst philosophy. But we must 
revura to where thie discussion started from, We were saying 
‘thatthe affections of the sul are inseparable from the natu 
Iatter of animals insofar se such things ae anger and fear 
belong to the soul, but they are inseparable ina diferent way 
from line and plac surface. 


44. Another view about the soul has come dovn tus that 
‘many think as plausible as any of those that we have men- 
toned, and which bas rendered a sort of pubic account of 
Itself in general discussions This view is that the soul is. 
harmony! for'a harmony is © mixture, of combination, of 
contraries, and the body is composed of contaries 

‘But 2 harmeny is elther the proportion in Which the in- 
gredients are mixed of a combination of them, and the soul 
fan benelther of these. Further, itis wo function of harmony 
fo move things, and yet everyone assgns tis function more 
than almost any othe to soul Then, i scems more Sting to 
Spply the term “harmony” to healthy and to the exellnces 
ofthe body in general, than tothe Soul. This becomes very 
leer if one tries to give an sccouat of the affections and 
‘ctvities of the sol in tems of @ harmonys itis GiBeull to 
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make any such account St. Further, we talk of harmony with 
{wo ideas in mind: most properly, we mean the combination 
fof magnitudes in things that move and have position, when 
they ate s0 Sted togetber that they can admit nothing ele 
fof the sume Kind; te second idea is derived from this, that 
harmony isthe proportion in which the ingredients are mixed. 
Neither of these ideas can be plausibly applied to the soul. 
isonly tooearytorefut the view that trusts combination 
ofthe parts of the body for there are many combinations of 
parts, and they are formed in many ways. Of what are we {0 
Suppose that the mind or the faculty of sensation or of desire 
{s't combination? In what way can any of them come to be 
2 combination? Its equally absurd to regard the soul asthe 
proportion of the mixture; for the elements are not mixed in 
theseme proportion inthe cage of eshas they are inthe case 
‘of bene, It wil fellow, then that one hes many souls through 
‘ut the body, every pat ofthe body made up of a mature 
(of elements, andthe proportion of this mixture in every case 
Is harmony and a Soul. (One might question Empedoces 
bout this too: be saye that each parti asi because of & 
{erain proportion. Is this proportion, then, the soul, oF 5 the 
Soul something separate, which comes to be preseat in the 
parts? Further is Love the cause of furt any moxture, of only 
‘Of the one that i inthe right proportion? And is Love itseit 
{his proportion, or something else separate from it?) Such, 
then art the felt that these views involve. 

‘Oa the other band, ifthe soul is separate from the mixture, 
why sit destroyed atthe same time asthe fesh and the othe? 
putts of tbe animal? Abo, iit snot the case that each of the 
aris posseses «soul, and the soul is not the proportion of 
‘he mixture, what is i'tat perishes when the sob! disappears? 

“That the Soul cannot be @ harmony or bein eitcular motion 
fs plain from what has been sid. Its, however, possible, as 
We bave femarked, for itto be moved end to move fell cei 
Seotaly it i posible, for instance, for the thing that itis 
Inside tobe moved —and to be moved by the soul. 

"There are other considerations that might more ressansbly 
‘make one puzzled about whether the Soul is moved. We say 
thatthe soul feels pain and pleasure, is confident, i afraid; 
also, that it gts angry, that it perceive, that thinks. All these 
[tiles pve the mpresslon of being movements, 20 that one 
‘might infer from ths that the soul is moved. That does not 
‘ecesatily follow, however. Let us fully admit that feling 
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pain, feling pleasure, and thinking are movements, and that 
ach of them in fat involves being moved: let us also admit 
{hat the moverneat is imparted by the soul, that being angry 
for instance, of being frightened involves the heart being 
‘moved in a particular way, and that thinking involves perbaps 
the bear, perhaps something else being moved (some of these 
Consequences follow When things are moved in respect 10 
place others whea the movement takes the form of alteration; 
the kinds of things that re moved and the way in which ey 
are moved are separate issues). Even if we admit ll this t0 
Say that the soul is angry i like saying thatthe soul weaves 
‘of builds. It probably better to say not thatthe soul fouls 
pty ot learns of thinks, but that man does these things with 
5s soul, for we should not suppose that the movemeat is 
scually in the soul, but rather that in some cases t penetrates 
far a8 the soul, in others it starts from it sensation, for 
Instance, stars from the particular objects, whereas recollec= 
tion starts from the soul and proceeds to the movements oF 
ther residues in the sense organs, 

It scems, however, that the mind comes to be present in 
things aa Substance, and that it doesnot decay IF id decay, 
it would be more than anything the dullig fafuence of old 
age that would make it do so. But, in fact, what happens With 
{the mind is ke what happens with the seases: if an old man 
‘Were to obtain en eye of a particular kind, be Would see 25 
wwe a a young man. Old age doesnot involve anything bap- 
pening to the soul, but to what the soul is fn, a5 i aso the case 
‘with drunkenness and disease. Thought and speculation waste 
‘vay because something else inside the body is decaying: 
‘nothing happens to the thought itself. Thinking, loving, end 
‘ating are not affections ofthe mind, but of what possesses the 
‘mind insofer as it does posses i ts wheats possessor falls 
that remembering and loving stop; for they did not belong to 
the mind, but tothe compound that has persed Te mind Is 
perhaps something more divine, and so nothing happens 


‘These considerations, then, make it clear that the soul 
cannot be moved; and if t eaanot be moved at all clearly it 
cannot be moved by felt. 


5... . . There are three ways of defining the soul that have 
come‘doia to ust some have declared it to be, more than 
‘nything else, souree of movement because it moves self; 
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others have regarded it as being made up of fier parts oF a& 
‘being more incorporeal, than anything else, We have given a 
prety full account of the diffcalties and inconsistences that 
{hese views involve. It remains to.examine the view that it 
{s'made up of the elements This theory i maintained to 2c- 
‘count forthe souls perceiving and recognizing everything that 
there i, but many impossible consequences inevitably follow 
‘rom it The holders of this theory assume that one recognizes 
ike by ke, so that itis a if they identified soul with things 

‘general But the elements are not the ony things that there 
fare there are many others foo~or perbape We shoul, rate, 
Say that the product of the elements are init in sumbe 
‘Lets grant that the soul recognizes and perceives the elements 
(of which all these things are composed; but with what will i 
perceive or recognize « whole thing, like a. god, 2 man, & 
Dicce of flesh ora bone? Similarly with anything else that is 
ompasts, it will not be the samme as ts elements in ust any 
‘ate for these willbe arranged according to some proportion 
‘or principe; it willbe like what even Empedoclessaye about 
one: "Tbe pleasing earth took in is full-breasted molds two 
ofthe cight parts of gleaming mosture, and four of Hephacs- 
{tus and’ white bones came tto being’ 

Te is no help, then, for the elements to be present in the 
soul unless the proportions ad principles of combination are 
{going tobe there too, fr everything will recognize what is Tike 
{sel, but nothing wil recognize tbe booe or the man unless 
there are preset inthe soul foo. And there i ao eed fo point 
‘ut that this is imposible; who could begin to wonder whether 
Slope of man is preset inthe soul? The same argument apples 
{eth good and tothe not good and, indeed, to everything else. 

‘Then, there a ‘erm "being" 
‘used: on the one band, it may be used with reference to a8 
Individual thing: onthe other, with reference to quantity, ql- 
{ty or any of the ter categories tat have been distinguished. 
‘Will the Soul be made up ofall these, or not? There do not 
seem to be any elements common to them alls it then, made 
‘up only ofthe elements of substances? Ta that case, bow does 
recognize al the things other than substances? Or are these 
people going to say that thee are elements and principles 
Peculiar to each clas, and thatthe soul ls made up ofall of 
them? In that ‘case, the soul wil be quant and qualty and 
Substance. But lis impossible for What is made-up of the 
elements of quantity to be substance and not quantify. These 
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consequences, then, and others like them follow from saying 
that the sou! is made up of all the elements. 

Tt is cerlou, too, to sy, on the one hand, that like can~ 
‘ot be acted upon by like, and on the otber, that IKE per~ 
fzives ike, and that one recognizes like by’ means of the 
like forthe holders of tie view do regard perception as 2m 
affection and a movement, and similarly with thinking and 


‘lems By virtue of its likeness to them, as thls next 
plat shows. All the parts of the bodies of animals thet are 
rade up simply of earth—soch as bones, sinew, and bale 
Scom not to percsive anything, and so not to perelve anything 
that is ike themselves either; yet on the bats of ths theory 
they should do so. Further, cach prigeiple will have more 
[ignorance than knowledge; for eacl principe will Enow one 
thing and be ignorant of many, since it will be ignorant of 
everything other than this one thing. And with Empedocle, at 
feast, the consequeace i tat God very foolish; for he 
lone will not recognize one of the elements, Strife, whereas 
very mortal being Wl recogaize them all, siace each is made 
‘up of them all ip general, too, why do not all the things 
{at exist have soul, sine each of them lther fs an element 
for is made up of one or more, if not all of them For they 
‘must all, according to this theory, know one thing, ora number 
‘of things or everything Then one might be at loss to know 
‘what i that uns them. For the elements are like matter, 
find the most important thing is what holds them together, 
Whatever itis; but itis impossible for there to be anything 
Stronger than the soul cootrlling it, and even mare imposible 
{or there to be anything stronger than the mind. For itis 
reasonable to assume that mind is prior both in age and in 
portance to everything else, whereas they maintain that 
the elements are the fist among the things that exit. 

‘But either those who say thatthe soul i made up of the 
ements because it Fecognizes and perceives the things that 
fxist, nor those who say that itis more than anything els, 
"source of movereat, are taking into accoumt every soul 
For not everything that has perception i a source of move~ 
‘ment some animale seem to be-stationary, ae far ax movement 
in place is concerned, and yet this seems to be. the only 
‘ind of movement tht the soul imparts tothe animal. Sinilar 
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liffcuities confront those who make the mind andthe faculty 
‘of perception come from the elements; plants seem to Ive 
without any share in perception, and many animals seem to 
be without inteligence. But even if one were to let these 
points pas, and admit thatthe mind is'a part of the soul, 
{nd the faculty of perception likewise, even s0 these people 
‘Would not be talking universally about every soul, nor indeed 
{bout any soul in its eaurety. There is the same defect in the 
theory in what are called the Orphic poems, according to 
‘which the soul enters animals from the universe when they 
breathe, being carried along by the winds: this cannot happen 
‘with plants, nor indeed with some animals if not all of them 
do in fact breathe; this pot has eluded those who bold this 
View. Further, even if we must consiruct the soul cut of 
the elements, there is no need to construct it out of all of 
thers For one of ¢ palr of contraries is suliciont to discern 
both tet and its oppotite. By means of the straight, we can 
Iknow both i and the curved: the carpenter's rule i 8 
terion for both; but what i curved is ho criterion either for 
Kat o for what i straight 

‘Some think that the soul Is intermingled throughout the 
whole universe, which was perbaps what led Thales to suppose 
that everything was fll of gods. This view, however, Involves, 
‘erfain dficutes, What is the case ofthe sou! not producing 
fan animal when itis present in fie or in air, whereas it does 


{9 when its present in compounds, and that too although it 
Seems to be Better when it present ip the former class of 
‘objects? (One might askin addition What i the eause of the 


‘easonable, To say thet fre or air isan anime 
Unreasonable, and to say that they have souls but are not 
‘animals is absurd. But these people seem to have supposed 
that the soul i in these thins on the grounds that the whole 
[sof the same Kind as its pars: and thos they are compelled 
fo say thatthe soul, Too, of the same Kind as is parts, if 
fnimals come to have souls by cutting of a portion of what 
Surrounds them and taking it iside themselves. But ifthe ai 
ut eff is all of the same kind, whereas the soul is made up 
fof dissimilar part, clearly some of the soul will be preseat 
{the ar, and some will not Thea, either the soul must be 
‘ade up of parts that are alike, or it cannot be present i 
just any’ part of the universe. 
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1 is clear, then, from what bas been said, that it is not 
because of the sous Being made up of elements that Knowle 
tg belongs to it tis allo clear that to say thatthe soul 
‘moved ie neither sound nor true. 

"Now, Enowiedge is am activity of the soul, and so are 
perception and beliefs to, are desires, wishes, and appe~ 
fies in general, further, movement in space is imparted to 

nimals by the soul, as are also growth, maturity, and decay, 

‘thi being ro, do all these activities belong to the whole 
foul, and ie with the whole soul that we thnk, perceive, 
‘Become moved, and do and have dove to us all the other 
tings that T Rave mentioned, or do’ we do diferent things 
‘with diferent parts? And i life dependent on any one of 
these parts, or on a sumber of them, oF on al of them? Or 
has life some other cause? Some say thatthe sol is divisible 
int parts and that one thinks with one part and desires with 
nother. What, then, bolds it togeiber, it 8 naturally 50 
Aivsible? Certainly the body does not On the contrary, it 
seems rather that the-so0l holds the body together, st any 
ate, when the soul leaves it, the body lsiategrates into the 
fir and decays. But if there is some other thing that unies 
i his other thing wil bave more Fight than anything to be 
filled the soul. Thea, one will bave to inquire about I, ia 
its tura, whether iti one thing or has many parts. If it is 
fone, why do we not staightaway say thatthe sou! is one? If 
it's divisible ito pars, the argument wil lead us to inguce 
again what holds it together, and thus the process wil £0 
on to infiniy. 

‘People might be puzzled, too, aout the parts of the soul, 
and the function that each of them has inthe body. Ifthe 
Whole soul holds the whole body together, cach of the soul's 
parts should hold part of the body together. But this som 
Iinpossble; itis ditielt even to imagine what Hind of part 
the mind will hold together, or how it wil doi. Plants seem 
to'lve even when they are divided, as do some insects, for 
the segments have what sin species the same sou even though 
it ir not the sume individual one in each case: each of the 
{wo part retsine sensation and moves in space for some 
time.'And if they do not coatiaue to do so there is nothing 
Strange in this: for they do not have the organs necessary for 
‘alain thelr nature. Nonetheless, all the parts ofthe soul are 
preset in cach of the two portions, and they are of the same 
{orm both as each other and asthe whole soul; they are ofthe 
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same form as each other since they are not separable from 
‘each other, and ofthe same form ae the whole soul since it 
{not divisible. The fst principle in plants, too, seems to be 
‘soul for this i the only thing that both animals and plats 
Share; iis seperate from the principle of sensation, but noth= 
ing bas sensation without it. 


BOOK It 


1. So much for the views about the soul that ave come 
lovin tous from our predecessors. Let us now slat again sit 
‘were from the beginning, and ty to define what the sou is, 
ad See what fs the most general account that we can give of 

‘We maintain that one class of the things that exist is ube 
stance; ofthis, one parts matter, which is notin lself a par= 
tela thing: a second part isthe shape and the form, by vite 
ff which a thing is described asa particular thing. and the third 
{the product of the two. The matter i potency, the form 
‘ealization; and realization can be spoken of in two Ways, ia 
‘he way in Which knowledge Is realization and in the Way in 
‘which actual studying i Bodies more than anything else seem 
tobe substances, and particularly natural bodies, since they are 
the fist principles of everything ese. Some natural bodies have 
life, some do not: by life we mean slf-nutriton, grow, and 
decay. Every natural body, then, that poseses life ill be a 
Substance, and a composite substance, to. Since body is of 
{his kind that i, possessing ifthe soul will not be a body, 
forthe body isnot one of the things asserted ofa substratum, 
itis rather substratum or mater iself- The soul then, must be 
& substance intemuch ati isthe form of 2 natural body thet 
poteaially possesses Ife; and such substance is fo fact reaiza- 
fon, s0 thatthe aotl isthe realization of a body ofthis Kind. 
‘Now, sce there are two Kinds of realization realization in 
the stase in Which knowledge Is realization, and realization in 
the sense in which actual studying is—plainly the soul is 
realization in the sense in which knowledge ts; for where the 
‘soul is present, both sleeping and waking can be present, and 
‘waking's analogous to actual studying, sleeping to the posses= 
Sion of lnosledge without its active exsrelses and with any 
{ven person, in the order of coming-to-be, the possesion of 
Enowiedge is prer to ls exercse- Hence, the soul is the 
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primary realization of a natural body that possesses life Aly 
fhe body ‘must be such that it posteses organs. (Even the 
parts of plants are organs, although they are quite simple 
‘nes: the’ let, for instance, isthe cover of the pod, and the 
Pod the cover af the fruit the roots are analogous othe mouth, 
Since they both absorb food.) If, thea, there isan common 
term that we ought toapply to every soul it willbe "the primary 
‘alization of «natural body that possesses argana.” We donot, 
therefore, have to ingure Whether the soul and the body are 
‘ne, just as we do not ave to inquire whether the wax and its 
Shape, or in general the matter of any given thing and that of 
‘which it's the matter, are one. “Unity” and “being” are used 
‘many seases, but the dominant sense is that of sctuaity. 

‘We have, then, said in general what the sul i: isa formal 
substance, That means that itis the essnce of a body of @ 
particular Kind. Suppose that some instrument were infact 
Eatural body—an ax, for instance. Is formal substance would 
be "being an ax" 

‘Were separated from i it would no longer be an aX except 
Insofar as it had the same name as on. In fact, however, with- 
(out a soul itis still an ax, tocause the sul is nt the esence oF 
{orm of a body of that kind, but of a natural body such as 
possesses within itself the source of its movement or rest. 
Bot we must alo consider what we have said with reference to 
the part of the body. If the eye were aa animal, its soul would 
be sight for sight the formal substance ofthe eye, The eye 
{B'the matter of sight, and i sight leaves i, it no longer an 
ye, except insofar as it has the same name as one, like an eye 
{hat is carved in stone or painted. Now, we must apply what we 
Ihave said of the part to the whole of the ving BodY; for the 
relation of apart of sensation to. pat ofthe body is analogous 
{o that of sensation as a whole tothe sensitive body as a whole 
‘<insorar a tis sensitive. It 18 not the Body that bas Tot its 
Soul, but the body that possesses one, that exists potentially in 
Such away that it could live; but the seed and the fruit are 
peteatally bodies ofthis kind. It isthe same sense as that in 
‘Which the seeing ofthe eye and the cutting ofthe ax are their 
ealizations that waking i the realization of the bod 

Inthe sense in which the ower of sight and the power of the 
instrument are the realizations of the Bt two thatthe soul 
the realization ofthe body. The boy is what existe potentially 
‘bat jnt athe eye conses both of the pupil and ofthe powet 
fof sight, so the animal consists both of roul and of body. 
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CCeary, then, the soul isnot separable from the body; of i 
Iie cvisile into parts ome of the pars aze nt separabl, fot 
In some cases the Fallzation & jst the realization ofthe parts 
However, there is nothing to prevent some parts being sep- 
arated, insofar as they are not rellzations of any body. Further, 
ite not clear whether the soul activates the ody in the same 
way as the sailor activates the ship. So much by way of am 
outline definition and sketeh of the sou 


2, Since what is clear and in principle more knowable 
emerges from what is obscure but immediately more evident, 
‘we must try to review the subject again with this in mind: 
Fora definition ought not merely to show that something i 50, 
8 most definitions do, butalsoto have the caus clearly present 
ini At present, the terms of our definitions are ike the con- 
clusions of syllogism. For instance, what Is squaring? isthe 
Construction of & square equal in area to a rectangle. Such a 
‘definition an account ofthe conclsion. But the man who ss 
‘hat squaring isthe discovering of « mean proportional ine fs 
naming the eause of the thing. Going back, then othe begin= 
fing of our Inquiry, We sy that that which distinguishes what 
as soul from what has not if, The word “fe” i used ia 
‘many senses, but i is present in a thing in any one of these 
Senses, We say that that thing lives: for life may indicate the 
presence of mind, of sensation, of movement or Fest in space, 
‘or finally ofthe movement involved in nutrition, together With 
{govthand decay. Hence, all plants seem to live too; for clearly 
they have within themeelves a faculty and principe such that 
through it they ean grow or decay in oppoite directions. For 
they do not just grow upwards without growing downwards; 
they growin both direction alike, and indeed inevery direction 
‘—provided they are always nourished and, so, continuously I= 
Jng-—for as long as they can receive nourishment. This mutive 
faculty can be separated from the other faculties, but theother 
faculties cannot exist apart from it in moral creatures. This s 
clear in the ease of pants, since they have none of the other 
faculties of the soul It is Becaute ofthe primary principle that 
fe belongs to living beings; but a thing isan animal primarily 
through sensation, For we dereribe thing that do not move OF 
hange ther position, but do possess sensation, as animals: we 
do not say that they are merely alive. The primary Kind of 
Sensation thats shared by all animals touchy and, just asthe 
‘trtive faculty can be seperated from touch and from all 
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sensation, so, 100, ean touch be separated from the other 
Senses, But we doveribe ss nutritive that pat of te soul that 
Such that evea plants share i tall animals manifestly possess 
the sense of touch. We shal explain ater why both these things 

For the time being, it is enough to say thatthe soul is the 
source these functtas and is defined ty themt—that is t0=39y 
by the faculties of nutri, sensation, thought, and movement, 
‘But is each of these «soul, or only part of & soul? Apd if each 
is just a partis it suchas fo be only theoretically separable, of 
[si physically separable oo? In some cases, its easy tose the 

nswer to these questions; in some, there is some dificulty 
volved. Inthe case of plants, we see that some of them Live 
When they are divided and separated from each other, since, 
although there i only ove soul preseat in fully realized form 
Fnveach plant there are several potently preseat inthe same 
‘way, with regard to other varieties of sot, we cee this heppen- 
ing with insects in thei divided segments: each of the two 
segments retains sensation and local movement, endif each has 
feusation, it must have imagination and appetite; for where 
there is sensation, pin and pleasure are alo present; and where 
there are presen, there fe necessarily desire, t00. But Ja the 
ase of mind and the faculty of thought, noting is yet clear, 
{his sems, however, to be a separate class of soul, and to be 
the only class thats capable of being separated, inthe Way ia 
‘which what i eternal can be separated from what is perish 
{ble But ftom allthis itis quite clear thatthe remaining parts 
‘Of the soul are not separable as some people say that they are, 
although obviously they are theoretically distinguishable. There 
‘st bea diference between the faculty of sensation aad that 
ff belie if feeling and believing are diferent, and itis the 
‘ame with all the other fecuties that we have mentioned, Some 
Shimals possess all these faculties, others only some of them, 
Sil others only one (itis this that distinguishes different ani 
fmals from each other). The reason for allthis we must ook 
{nto later, but something very similar occurs ia the case of the 
‘senaes: some animals possess ll of them, some have only some 
(of them, and some have ony the one that is most necesary— 
‘namely, tovcb. 

"There ae two ways in which we tak ofthat through which 
welive and have sensation, just as there are two ways in which 
‘We ak ofthat through which We know; for bere ia one sense 
‘We meaa Knowledge, in the other the soulysince We say that We 
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know through both of these similarly, we are healthy in one 
Sense through our good health, in another through some part oF 
ven the whole of our bodies. In these eae, knowledge 8nd 
‘bal wll be the shape, form, or definition, and in a way the 
ctulty of what is capable of receiving: in the one caso, the 
sctuality of what can have knowledge, inthe other the sctuality 
(of what can be bealthy. For it in what being acted upon 
fod being brought into a certain state thatthe actuality of What 
[5 capable of producing an effet seems tobe present Now, the 
soul isthe thing through which we lve, have sensation, 2nd 
think the primary sense 50 twill be the deiition and form, 
not the matter or substratum. We have sleady pointed out that 
there are three ways of talking of substance: itean be talked of 
25 form, a5 matter, of asthe product of the tor and of these 
‘the matter is the potency, and the form the realization. Now, 
ince the product of the two is what as soul int, the body 
twill not be the realization of soul, but the soul will be the 
{alization of some body. For this reason, those people a 
ight in their view who maintain that nether cam the soul 
fexist without the body nor is it a body it is nota body, but 
‘has something todo ith body, andforthisteason itis present 
in body, and in body of a particular Kind; this not as our 
Drodeceisors maintained who fitted the soul into a body without 
Epectfving in addition what or what kind of body—and Who 
id this although they cannot have thought that one thing ree 
‘esives another jus by chance. Iti rather, as we have described, 
Snditis reasonable tat itebould be Forte realization ofeach 
thing naturally occurs in what potcatally is that thing and in 
‘own proper matter. [ts thea, lear from allthis thatthe 
‘souls aealiztion and isthe form of what posses a potency 
for having 2 soul. 


‘3. Some animals have ll ofthe faculties of te sou! that we 
‘have mentioned, others have only some of them, and stil 
‘others have only one, The faculties that we have mentioned are 
{hose for mutrition for sesation; for appetite; for movement 
in space, or locomotion; and for thought. Plants posses only 
the autrive faculty, but otber beings porses: oth it and the 
Sensitive faculty; and if they posses te sensitive faculty, they 
‘Bust also possess the appeiive; for appetite consist of desire, 
‘anger, and wile Al animals possess atleast one sense, that of 
ouch: anything that has a sen eacqusinted wit peasore and 
‘ala, with what s pleasent and what is peinful, and anything 
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that is acquainted with these has desire, since desire is an 
appetite forthe pleasant. Further, all animals havea sense for 
their food For the sense with which one apprehends food i 
touch; al animals are nourished by dry and roost and by hot 
fod cold things, and touch isthe sense that apprebends these 
‘ther seasible objects are apprehended by touch cay acci= 
Seotaly. For veither noise nor color nor smell makes any 
contribution to food, but favor i one ofthe things tat ean be 
fpprebended by touch. Hunger and thirst are kinds of desire: 
‘Dunger isa dese for what is dry and warm, cist for What is 
‘moist and col and flavor is a sort of seasoning of these. We 
‘must clarify these points later on; but for the time being its 
fnough to say that animals that have the scase of touch also 
have appetite Whether they bave imagination isnot clear, but 
‘We mus look nto that later, Some animals have in addition to 
‘hese faculties, the faculty for locomotion; otbers have mind 
‘ad the faculty for thought—-man does, for instance, and 50 
‘mus any other being thats ke him or superior to him, 
Plainly, then, there is one deSniion of soul inthe same way 
‘that there is one definition of shape: inthe oe cas, there i 80 
‘Shape apart rom triangle and thon Sgures that follow in the 
‘ther, there ino sul other than those that We have mentioned. 
‘A common account can be given of shapes that wil t them 
All but will got be peculiar to any; and the situation is similar 
‘with the kinds of soul that we have mentioned. Hence, it would 
be absurd in either the one ease or the other to seek «common, 
ccount fr this will not be pecllar to anyting that exist, aor 
Will refer to any indivisible species of ts own; further, tis 
ually absurd to abandon the search for such an indivisible 
Species. There i a close resemblance between what is true of 
shaper and what i true ofthe soul: inthe ease both of shapes 
fand of things that have soul, the one thing is potentially present 
{in what follows it; the Gizngle is potentially preseat ia the 
(quadrilateral, for instance, and the nutritive soul in the sensi- 
tive, We must, then, inquire, species by species, what isthe soul 
‘of ach ving thing—what tthe sot of splat or instance, of 
‘what is that of a man or ofa beast, We mist also ask fr what 
Teas they are thus inorder. For the sensitive faculty doce not 
exist without the nutritive, but the nutritive faculty i separated 
from the sensitive in plants; again, without the faculty of touch, 
one of the oder senses ls preset, but touch may be present 
‘without any of the other, there are many animals tbat posest 
‘either sight nor hearing nor a sease of smell. Again, among 
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animal which are sensitive, some have the faculty of locomo- 
tion, others do not, very few, nally, posess the power of 
‘easoning and thinking. Such perishable beings as posessrea- 
foning power also possess all the other faculties; but nota 
thoce that posses all the other faculties posses rearoning 
power some do not possess even imagination, others live hat 
with that The subject of the speculative mind & a separate 
Ttrue tis then clear thatthe account of each ofthese faculties 
[sab the most appropriate account that can be given of the 
ba 

‘4 Anyone who is going to examine these faculties of the 
soul must Sts ofall grasp What each of them i, g9 on to 
Consider the questions that follow next, and then consider 
thore that remain, But if one fe to sey what each of them 
Js what the thinking or the sensitive or the nutritive faculty 
is for instance one must so beforehand say what thinking 
fd feling 
precede the potencies And if ths is 5, 
these one ought to consider the objets that are thet counter~ 
part, we ought, for this same reason, fist of all to give @ 
Drecke account of these objectsof food, and the objects 
Df sence, and the objects of thought. Ths, rst of all we 
‘must discuss food and generation; for the nutritive soul Is 
{ound where any of the other fecultes are presen, it being 
‘the primary and most universal faculty of the sou, by Etwe 
‘of which life belongs to everything that has it. The fonctions 
‘of this faculty are to generate and to make Use of food: for 
the most natural function of any living being tat is complete, 
|s'not deformed, and i not bora spontaneously so prodvce 
Another being like itself—j the case ofan animal, an animal 
fand in the esse ofa plant a plant—so that it may share, as 
far as it can, ip eternity and’ divinity: tht is what they all 
‘este, and itis the purpose of all thei natural activities. 
(*Purpose,” however, is ambiguous: it can have reference 19 
fn end one is uying to achieve or it can have reference to a 
person one is uying to beneBt) They eannot, however, share 
In eternity and divinity continuously, since itis not possible 
for any perishable thing to remain forever numerically one 
and the same thing: so they paticipte init in the only way 
In'which they can, some toa eater, some to lesser degree 
nd what persists 6 not the thing islf but something ike 
{that is Bot numerically, but only In species, one with it. 

‘The souls the cause and frst principle of the living body. 
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‘These rms are used in several senses; but the soul isa case 
{a cach of the thee senses that we have distinguished. I it 
the source of the body's movement, it isis purpose, and it 
is the substance of all bodies that contain souls 

‘That the soul is the cause of the body in the sense of 
being its substance is evident. The substance isthe cause of 
the being of everything: lie isthe being of living things’ and 
‘the cause and frst principle of fe is the soul. Further, the 
alization of what exists potentially is its form. 

Tis clear, too, thatthe soul is the cause of the body in 
the sense of being its purpose. Just as a mind produces things 
for a purpose, s0 does nature: and this purpose send. For 
all natural bodies are the instruments of the souk and it 
fs true of the bodies of plants as itis of those of animals that 
they exet forthe sake of the soul Purpose, however, ae We 
Ihave sal, {8 ambiguous: it can be used with reference 10 
‘what one is tying to achieve and also with reterence tothe 
person that one is trying to bene. 

"The sou is also the ofiginal source of locomotion, although 
the faculty for this doesnot belong to all ving beings. Quali 
{ative change and growth however, are alo due to the soul 
for sensation appears to be'a Kind of qualitative change, and 
hothing bas sensation that does not have sou. Smulaly with 
(growth and decay: nothing decays or grows naturally without 
fring fed, and nothing is fod without a share in Hf 

‘Empedocles is wrong in the account that he adds of the 
way in which growth takes place in plants; he says that they 
row “downwardr' with ther roots uniting because earth 
‘aturally moves inthis direction, and that they grow upwards 
because Gre, inthe same Way, naturally moves upwards, His 
view of “upwards” and "downwards" i unsound; these terms 
fare not the same for everything as they are for the whole 

ther if we are to describe organs ab the same oF 

Adferent by virtue oftheir functions, the head isto animale 
‘what the roots are fo plants Further, whet holds the fire and 
the earth together when they are moving in opposite direc 
tions? They wil be tora apart unless there is something to 
prevent if and if there is something to prevent it that some~ 
Ehing wil be the sou. and't willbe the ease of their growth 
and nourishment. Some think, however, that the nature of 
fire is of faa the cause of nourishment and growth: for it 
[5 the only body or element that is obviculy ‘nourished by 
Htself and obviously grows of itself; hence, one might suppose 
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‘that it was what produced these effects in plants and animals. 
But infact. although its in a way a contributory eatse itis 
not the cause in the absolute sense; i i, rather, the sou that 
Js that For the growth of fie goes on indefinitely, so long 
5 there is something to be burned; but there isa form and 
limit imposed on the size and growth of all things that come 
together by nature, and these (form and limit) are eppropriate 
fe soul but not to fire, to,form rather than to mater. 

‘Since the same faculty of the soul is both mutriive and 
generative, we must frst of all define food; for itis by the 
ctv of feeding that this feculty is distingushed from the 
thers. One contrary is generally considered to be food for 
the ter; this, however, is ot So in every case, only where 
the contrares do not merely come into blag frm each other 
‘but alo derive their growth from one another, for there are 
‘many cootraries that came into being from each other, but 
‘without being quanties—health, for lastance, comes into be= 
ng from Ines. But not even all the contraries of the sort 
mentioned are food foreach other, both inthe same Wa: Water 
[is food for fre; but fre doesnot feed water. In simple bodes, 
then, it generally seems to be the case that one contrary is the 
food and the other i whats fed. But there a dificulty here 
ome say that like ie fed by like, ost aes inceased by lik 
‘thers, as We have said, bold the opposite view, tht contrary i 
fed by contrary, since lke cannot be acted upon by like, and 
that food changes by being digested, further, they say, change 
in every cate m into what t contrary or intermediate, Then, 
food is acted upon by what fed, but what is fed is not 
feted upon by food, jst as the carpenter ie not acted upon 
by the Wood, eventhough the Wood ie acted upon by him~he 
‘merely changes from ilenese to activity. Then, it makes @ 
Adiference whether food te what is eded fally or initally 
to what is fed. If it both, but in the one ease itis undic 
sted, whereas in the other it digested, it would be possible 
{0 speak of food in both the ways that we have mentioned. 
Tnsofar asthe food is undigested, contrary Is fed by contrary, 
Insofar ax its digested, like i fed by like. So, plainly, im 8 
‘way both views are right and both re wrong. 

"Mow, nothings fed that does aot share io fe soit wi 
tbe the body that as a soul that fed, by Wrtve of ts having 
"soul; so, too, food is Tor what possesses soul, and not 
accidentally either. But being foods diferent from being a 
ause of growth: what causes growth eauses it insofar as the 
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being that has sou! is of some size or athe, but food feeds 
insofar as the being is an individual and a substance: Thus, 
‘what is fed preserves its substance, and it exists as long at 

'E fed; further, It capable of producing the birth, not 
‘of what is being fed, but of something like what is being fed; 
{or its own substance already exists and nothing generates 
itself, but only preserves itself. Thus, this kind of priacple in 
the soul is e facully capable of preserving the being that 
possess it as shy and food prepares this being for activity. 
‘Bence fi ls deprived of food, i cannot exist 

“There are three factors in the situation. There fe what ie 
fed; there is that by which whats fed i fed; and thre is what 
{does the feeding. What does the feeding is the primary sou 
‘what i fed isthe body that coatains this soul; sd the ting 
by which iti fed i the food. Now, sce iti ight to name 
everything with reference to is end, and the end of this Kind 
of soul isthe generation of something ike fuelf, the primary 
soul may be sid to be that which fe capable of genereting 
Something Ike itself. But "te thing by which what is fed 
fed is ambiguous, jst at “the thing by which one steers” is 
ambiguous: the later cam be the band, or ican be the rudder, 
the one moving tings as well se being moved, the other jst 
‘being moved. All food must be capable of being digested, and 
itis beat that Brings about digestion; hence, every beng that 
bas a soul in it possesses beat 

‘We have then, given an ouline account of what food i we 
‘must give a more thorough account of it later on, in Writings 
that are specially concerned with i. 


‘5. Now tht we have drawn these distinctions let us engage 
fin a general dscusion of seasation as whole. Sensation 
Consists, a5 we have sai, of being moved and acted upon; for 
It soems fo be a Kind of qualitative change. Some people say 
‘that ike fs acted upon by Uke, We have already explained, i 
‘our discussions of acting and being acted upon in general, in 
‘what way this is possible and in wht way itis impossible. But 
there isa problem as to why there is no sensation of the Senses 
temselves, and why the senses do.not produce sensations 
‘without the aid of external objects, despite the fact that re, 
arth, and the other clemeats are all present in them and that 
fere'f Seasaton of all of these by vetue eter of themselves 
‘oF oftheir attributes Paialy, then, the sensitive faculty does 
‘ot exist in actuality, but nly potentially, and for that reason 
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sometimes it does not have sensation, just a8 what is infarn- 
table docs not burn of isel, withowt what is capable of bura~ 
Ing i being there; otherwise it would burn of ie, and there 
would be no need for fre to be present in actualy. Now, 
there are ro Weys in which ee ean talk of having schstion: 
‘We say that what potentially bearing and secing bas bearing 
fpd sight even if it happens tobe asleep, and als, of course, 
that what is actually engaged in these activites has these 
acultles 0, als, there are tWo ways in which we can talk 
(of sensation: there is whats potentially sensation, and there is 
‘What is sensation in actualy: and the same is true of the 
‘Objects of sense! there Is what ls potently such an object, 
land what actualy is one. Firstly, then, let us take i that being 
‘ted upon and being moved are the same as being inactivity; 
{or movements an actuality or activity, as we have said lse- 
‘where Everything is acted upon or moved by what is capable 
‘of producing an effect and exists in actuality. Thus in & ay 
things are acted upon by What slike them, ina way by what 
‘unlike them, at we have said: for when a thing is being acted 
‘pon, itis unlike whats acting upon i when ithas been acted 
‘pon, tis ke i 

‘But we mst draw some distinction with regard to potency 
‘and actualy, just now we were taking about them indie: 
‘riminately. We can cal aman knowledgeable Because man is 
fone of the beings that are knowledgeable and that posest 
nowiedge; but in another way we cal that man knowledgeable 
Who posteses a knowledge of grammar. Each of these two Is 
fapable, but each ina diferent way from the other: the one is 
‘capable because his genus is ofa particular kind, and because 
fis matter ie what it the other i capable because he can 
stady when be wishes to, provided he isnot prevented by any 
thing external. Then, there ithe man who is already studying: 
hie is knowledgeable in actuality because he knows absolutely 8 
particular A The first two are koowledgeable only potentially 
but Become so in actuality: the one does so after 
‘qualitative changes from & contrary sat, by met 
ing the other does.so by changing from the mere possession 
fof the knowledge of arithmetic or grammar to their stu 
‘kerciss: and, 20 the two Kinds of change are ferent. But 
‘ot even the term “Being act upon” fs usambiguows tn one 
fense it means some sort of destrction of one contrary, 
trovght about by the ether in another sease i means the 
preservation of what exists only potentially by what exist in 
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‘ctoality and is ke it in the same way as the potency is ike 
‘he realization. In this ssond sense, what possetce knowledge 
‘becomes something that & actually studying and this process 
clther isnot qualitative change at all (Since itis a growth of 
the thing into self and its reazation) or i a diferent Kind 
‘of qualitative change. So ite not right to say that what thinks 
‘Shanges qualitatively when it thinks, jut a iis not right 0 
‘Say thatthe builder changes when he builds. Th process, then, 
‘of ringing what thinks and is inteligent out” of potential 
existence into realzation ought not to be called teaching it 
‘Ought to have some other name. And, a8 forthe process of 
Tearning and acquiring knowledge, starting from its merely 
potential presenee, and taking place through the agency of 
‘what exists in actuality and is capable of teaching, ether this 
‘ugh not to be ealed “being acted upon” at all as we have 
‘aor eee there must be two hinds of qualitstive change the 
fone’ being change into @ condition fn which one i deprived 
‘ofa quality, the other change into what i one's proper state 
fand nature. 

In the case ofthe faulty of sense, the fist kind of change 
fs brought about by the creature's father, it possesses sense 
st birth in the same way that it posreses Knowledge: then, 
Sctually having sensation corresponds to studying. There is this 
Giference, however: in the case of sense, what can produce 
the actuality 1s external—what is Visible, what Is audible, 
‘0.0m with ll the other objects of Sense. The reason fr this s 
‘hat actual sensation is sensation of individual things, whereas 
Knowledge is knowledge of univers, which in a sense east 
in the soul itl, For this reason iis in a man's power to think 
‘whenever he wishes, but having sensation Is notin is power 
there must be an object of sensation there. Iie the same, too, 
‘with those branches of Knowledge that deal with sensible ab 
Jecte; and the ressoa is the samer that sensible objects are 
Individual thing and are external 

‘But we shall have an opportunity to clarify these points 
later, For the time being, ie enough to have shown tht the 
term "potential" is not unambiguous: there is ene sense in 
Which One describes a boy as potentally 2 generat there i 
lnother in which one so describes an adult. Ite in his ater 
‘Way that we talk of the faculty of sease as potential. Since 
{het are no terms to expres thie diference of meaning, and 
fince we have shown that thee meanings are diferent and 
in what way they are diferent, we must continue to use the 
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terms “being acted upon” and “qualitative change” es though 
they were valid terms The Faculty of sense, as We have sad, s 
Dotentlly ike what the object of sense isin actualy: when 
I being acted upoa, its aot like it But when it has been 
acted upoo, ithas beea made like it and is of the same kind 


6. We must frst of all discuss the objects of sense with 
reference to each sense. There are three ways in which we ca 
{GIk of the objets of sense: In the Bist two of these ways, we 
fare talking of things that We perceive ia themselves; 1a the 
{bird we are talking of things that e perceive acidentaly. OF 
the fist two Kinds of object, one is pecular to each sese, the 
‘ther i common to them all. BY a pocullar object I mean one 
that itis not possible to perceive with any other sense, and 
about which itis not possible tobe deceived-—color inthe case 
‘of sight, sound in the case of hearing, favor in the case of 
{taste and several diferent objects in thecas of touch. A difer- 
feat sense judges about each of these, and it & pot deceived 
bout Hs being a color in one case of 2 sound in another 
hough it may be deceived about what or where the thing 
js thats colored, or what or where the thing is thats making 
noise. Such objets are said to be pectllar to 2 given sense 
{he common objcts of sense are movement, rest, number, 
shape, and magnitude, which are pecular to n9 one sense but 
fre common to them all For movement can be perceived 
‘herby touch or by sight But we tll of an incidental object 
ff sense where, for instance, a particular White object Is the 
Son of Diares’ one perceives him incidentally, since be is 
Incdental to the. whiteness that one perceives; hence, one is 
‘otacted upon by the object of sense insofar atts incidental. 
But ofthe things that are of themselves th objects of sense it 
fz the peculiar object that are most properly sand it i= 
toward’ them that each sense i essentially and naturally 
‘directed. 


412, But about all sensation in general we must grasp that a 
sense ie what is capable of receiving the forms of sensile 
fbjecs without their mater, jst as the wax recsves the ine 
pression of the rag without the Iron or the gold, and indeed 
‘eseives an impression from ‘what is gold or 
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though it does not receive it by virtue of the thing's being 
{gold or bronze. Similarly, each person's sense is acted upon 
By what possesses color or favor or sound, not by virtue of 
‘what each of these things is sid fo be, but By vstue ofits 
being of a particular Kind, and having’ « form. And "sense 
organ” primarily means that in which a faclty of this kind 
[present The sense organi, in fact, the same as the faculty, 
but their essences are diferent. What percsves is 2 magnitude, 
‘but nether the capacity for sensation nor sensation itself is @ 
magnitude; they are, rather, the form and faculty of what 

"From this itis clear why an excess of sensible objects 
destroys the sense organs. Ifthe movement imparted to the 
‘sense OTgin is too strong, the form (which we agreed to be 
the sensation) is destroyed, just as the harmony and pitch 
smay be destroyed ifthe strings are plucked too hard Its also 
‘lear from this why plans have no sensation, eventhough they 
4 possess a portion of the soul and are acted upon by the 
‘objects of the sense of touch (they do get hot and old, for 
instance). The reason is that they have nointermediateclement 
‘or any principle of such a Kind that it can receive the forms 
of sensible objects instead, they are acted upon by matter 
St the same time ae form, 

‘One might be ata loss to know whether what cannot smell 
is acted upon by sme, or what cannot se, by color; and so 
fon with the other senses If smell is just what can be smelled, 
Sything that tacts upon must be the sense of sme 
fothing that cannot smell can be acted upon by sme 
Same argument applies to the other senses. Nothing can be 
fcted-upon by an abject of sense except insofar as it has the 
felevant faculty of sensation, This point becomes cleat in 
another way, too. Neither light nor darkness nor nose nor 
‘Smell afects bodies at all itis what these things are in that 
Affects bodies, tis for instance, the air that accompanies 
the thunder that splits the wood. Bu, it maybe said, the objects 
ofthe sense of touch and favors do affect bodies; otherwise 
‘what are things that do not posses souls acted ‘upon and 
‘changed by? Perhaps, then, the other objects of sense do affect, 
things, tot o, perhaps not every body can be acted upon by 
fall and sound, but those that are so acted upon are ior 
‘eterminate and do not persis; this would seem to be so with 
fr, forinstance, since it gives ofa smell as though it had been 
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scted upon. What, then, is smelling apart fom being acted 
Upon? Ferbaps whereas amling involves sensation, what 
Eeppens tothe air when tis ated pon i that it momenta 

become an objet of sense. ae 
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4 We may be sure that there ino sense apart from the 
‘ive that we have mentioned—sight, hearing, smel, taste, and 
touch-—on the best of the following arguments 

‘We may take it that we have censation of everything for 
which touch isthe appropriate sense, since all the qualities of 
‘what is tangible insofar as itis tangible are perceptible to us 
by touch; also that if any sense is lacking to us, some sense 
organ must be lacking too. We may take it in addition that 
Such things swe perceive by touching them are perceptible 
bby means of the touch that we in fact posses, wheres such 
things as we perceive through media without touching the 
things themselves are perceptible by means of the simple 
bodies like air and water. (Te station with regard to per= 
‘ception of this kind ie lke thier if objcts of sense that are 
‘Siferent from each other in kind are perceptible through one 
‘medium, the man who possesses the tense organ appropriate 
{this medium must be capable of perceiving both kinds of 
‘objects; tis wil beso, for instance, ifthe sense organ is made 
‘Of sr, and airs a medium both for sound and for colo, 
fn the other hand, several bodies are media for the same 
‘object, as alt and water both ae for color, both of them being 
‘Cansparent, the men who posseses fist one of these medis 
twill perceive what passes through both.) We may take i too 
that the sense organs are made up of only these two of the 
Simple bodies, air and water; the pupil of the eye is made 
‘of water, the hearing organ of air, and the organ of smell of 
‘one or other of the tw Brel either found in none af them, 
‘or is common to them all (since nothing is capable of sensac 
tion without heat), and earth is found in one, or, i tis 
{ound in any, itis found exclusively and specially in the sense 
‘of touch, Hence it would seem that no sense organ ie made 
of anything but water 
fence organs made of these. i we accept all these facts 

26 
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seems that all the senses are possesed by animals that are 
fot incomplete oF maimed, for we observe that even the male 
thas eves beneath its skim and thus, if there & no body other 
than those that we know and no quality otber than those that 
belong to the bodies that We know, there can be no sense that 
we have omited, 

"Further, there cannot be any special sense organ for the 
‘common objects of sense, which we perceive accidentally with 
‘very sense-things like movement, rest. shape, magaitude, 
umber, and unity. We perceive all of these through mover 
ment it through movernent that we peocive magnitude, for 
Instance, and hence also shape, since shape is a kind of magni- 
tes we perceive what i st fet through te lack of movements 
land number we perceive through the negation of continuity, 
land through the special objects of sense, since each sense 
perecives single thing. Clearly, then, ts impossible for 
there to be a special sense for any of these things like move- 
‘ment if twere posible t would happen in the Way in Which 
‘we now perceive what is sweet by means of sight; this happeas 
because we poses a tense for both these qualities of eet: 
‘est and color, by means of which we recognize them ton 
iether when the two coincide. If this were not so, our percep 
fon in ‘such cases would always be accidental, ab its in the 
‘ase of Cleon’ son, where we perceive not that this is 
‘Cleon's soa, but that this is white and that i is am accidental 
tribute of i tht ite Cleo's son. But we do bave a common 
Sense for the common objets of sense that is not accidental 
fnd ths is not a special sense. Otherwise We sbould never 
perecve thee objcte in any way other than that in mich we 

id that we see Cleons son. The senses perceive each 
pecial objects accidentally, nt by virtue oftheir Being 
themeelves but ia virtue oftheir all being a unity when there 
5s simullancous sensation with regard to one and the same 
thing;in the case of ble, for instance, here isthe simultaneous 
Sensation that iis both bitter and yellow, for to say that this 
{ne things both cannot be the act of either sense on is own. 
‘Thus e sense can in ths kind of case be deceived, and i & 
thing is yellow, it may suppose itto be bile. 

‘Someone might ask why we have several senses and not 
just one: Perhaps iti so that we may love sight lest of the 
Common objects of sense that accompany the special objects 
Uhings like movement, magaitde, and number. Por if we had 
fly had sight, and sight only of what was white, we would 
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have failed far more to notice the common objects of sense 
land’ we would have thought that all things were ideal 
because color and magnitude always accompany each othe 
‘But fn fact, since the common objects of sense appear t00 is 
2 second object of Seas, itis made clear to us that each of 
them is separate. 


2, Since we do perceive that we are seeing or bearing, we 
‘must percefve that we are-seing either by means of sight, oF 
by some other sense. If we do it by means of sight, the same 
sense Wil perceive both sight and the color that is hs object 
‘Thus, ether there will be two senses withthe same object of 
fe sense wil be is own object. Further, if the sense that 
peresves sight is separate from sight, either the proces wil 
80 on fo infinity oF a sense wil again be its own object, in 
Srhich case ve ight an well ave accepted thi consequence 
in the frst instance. This involves a problem. If perceiving 
‘by means of the sight is just sceing, snd if what fs seen 
Color or what possesses color, then If somebody sees the 
Sctvity of seing, the orginal activity will posses color too. 
‘Plainly, then, perceiving withthe sight Is ot just one thing, 
for we observe both darkness and light ty means of sight, 
but In diferent ways: Furthermore, even what sees is in @ 
‘way colored; for each sense organ is capable of receiving 
Sbject of sense without its mater. Hence even when the 


fbjecs of sense have departed, sensations and images remain 
{nthe sense organs 
‘The actuality of the object of sense and tht of the sense 


possible for what possesies hearing not to beat 
Possesses a sound i not always making a sound) But when 
‘What is capable of hearing is engaged in its activity, and when 
What is capable of making a sound is making one, then the 
{ctualized hearing occurs atthe same time a the actualized 
Sound; one might cal the one of them “audition; the otbet 


what is being acted upon, both the sound and the bearing 
‘when actualized must be in what is poteaally the hearing 
For the actuazation of what can act and impart movement 
focus in what is being acted upon: this is why it is aot 
‘ecessary for what imparts movemeat to be moved self. The 
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actuality, then, of what can produce sound fs sound or sound- 
Ing. and that of what can Rear is hearing or audition; for bots 
“pearing” apd “sound” are ambiguous terms. The same argu 
ment applies to the other senses and their object For jst 
85 acting and being acted upon occur in what is being acted 
Upon and not in What is acting so too the actuality of the 
Sseouble object and that of what fe capable of perceiving oocur 
In what is capable. of perceving. In some cases both these 
actualtes bave names, as with sounding and audition, but in 
ome cases one of the two has none: the actuality of sight 
[if called seeing, but that of color has no name: the actuality 
fof what can taste is tasting, but that of favor has no name 
‘ker. Since the sctualiies of the censble object and of 
‘what is capable of perceiving it are one, although their 
CSseuces are different, hearing and sound (these terms being. 
tied in the senee ofthe actualitis) must perth simalaneously 
‘vith and be preserved for the same length of time as each 
‘ther, a5 also" aust Mavor and tasting, and similarly with the 
‘thers. But when these terms are uséd of what if potential 
this sno longer aecesaily true, Previous inguirers ino nature 
‘made a mistake bere They thought that white and black 
could not exist without sight, nor Bavor without taste. In a 
‘way they were right, ina way they were wrong: for both the 
Sense and its object are talked about in two diferent ways 
sccording to whether they are potential or actal in the later 
ase What they say is tue, in the former it snot. The mse 
{ake was to use ambiguous terms in their statements as though 
they were unambiguous, 

Te vole isa kind of harmony, and if the voice and the hear- 
fing are ina way one, snd ifthe harmony fw ratio, hearing 09 
‘must be a ratio: tis for this reason that any exces, Whether 
(ofthe high or of the low, destroys the Rearing; the same thing 
‘Bappens tothe taste with Bavors; in the case of colors, What 
{is too bright or too dark destroys the sight, and a strong sme, 
Whether sweet orbiter, does the same tothe sease of smell 
‘This is all Because sensation itself ie a Kind of ratio. This 

so why, although things are pleasant when they are brought 
{nto the fatio pure and unmixed (tings ike the pungent, the 
‘sweet, and the salty for they are pleasant then}, in general 
‘what is mised is more pleasant, harmony, for instance, 
tore pleasant than the high or the low on is ows. The sexe 
ation isthe rao, and any excess pains or destroys i. 

‘Every sensation, then, is related to the object that corre+ 
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sponds to it, being present in the sense organ by virtue of te 
being a sense organ, and it judges of the diferenes in its 
‘object: sight, for instance, judges of white and back, taste of 
‘sweet and biter, and i isthe same with th others. But since 
‘we also distinguish the white from the sweet, and every si 
be object from every other, by means of what do we perceive 
be by sense, since these are 
iro clear that flesh is not the 
Ultimate sense organ; it were, anything that made a judgment 
‘would have to do-so by actualy touching ts object. tis not 
possible, either, for separate senses to judge that white is 
Seren from sweet, both must be plain to some one sens; 
IF they aid not have tobe, whenever You perceived one thing 
fand Tanother, it would be apparent that they were diferent 
but it must be one sense that says that they are diferent; for 
the sweet i diferent from the whit. What aserts the difer- 
fee, then, mist be one, and consoquenly it must think and 
Deresve ab one just asi speaks as oe. 1 is clear, the, that 
isnot posite for senses that are separate tO aige objects 
that are Separate. They cannot judge them at separate times 
tither, a ib dear from the folowing arguments Just at I 
the asm faculty that says that the goodie diferent from the 
‘ed, so too the time at which it says thatthe one Is diferent 
from the other is not accidental to the asertin, as it would 
bef it were jst question of saying now that it Is diferent 
‘5 opposed to saying that I is diferent now itis infact the 
IKeter that i is doing: itis not only talking now but ls alzo 
saying that iti diferent now: so the objeets must be being 
talked of together, Thus what makes the aeserton must be 
indivisible, and it must make it in an indivisible moment of 
time. But then i if impessible for the same thing inofar as 
itis indivite to be moved in opposite directions atthe same 
time, and in en indivisible moment of time. Ifa thing s sweet, 
moves the sense or thought in one way. while the tet 
‘moves it in the opposite way, and the white ina diferent way 
‘rom both Is what distinguishes betweea them, then, indivisible 
fd inseparable from ist in the numerical sense while being 
Separated in essence? In one way itis what is divided that 
pateclves divided object; in anather Way what docs so docs 
fo by virtue ofits being indivisible: iti divided in essence, 
‘Bue not numerically or spatially. But perhaps this is not pos: 
ble, What isthe same indivisible thing cam be to opposites 
potentially, but notin essence; when it actualized, it must 
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become divided. I isnot possible fora thing tobe both white 
land blsckat the same time, and s0 itis aot posible either 
Tor i to be acted upon by the forms of both, if inded sens 
tion and thought Jo involve being acted upon by forms. The 
situation isin fact the same ae with what some people cll 
point insofar as iti both one and two, it both indivisible 
nd divisible; Insofar as itis indivisible, what judges it one 
4nd judges at one and the same time; insofar as I is avila, 
It usts the same symbol twice at once. Inofer, then, as I use 
the symbol of last twice, Ie is judging two things and is Ina 
‘way judging them separately; but insofar as itis using one 
Timi itis a single thing making the judgment 

"So much, then, by way of discussion of the principle by 
rte of which we call the snimal sensitive 


A There are two distinguishing characteristics by which 
‘people generally define the soul: movement in space, of loco- 
motion and thinking, understanding, and perceiving, Tanking 
Sand understanding give the inpresson of being forms of per 
eiving; in both cases the soul is judging and recognizing 
Something that casts The anelens, too, certainly say that 
‘understanding and perceiving are the same Empedocles, for 
stance, has sald that i Is inthe ight of what Is before zn 
that man's wisdom is increased, end in another passage that 
this why it happens to them that they always thik different 
things: the same ides ie Indicated in Homer's phrase "Such 
|s the mind” All thee people regard thinking as something 
corporeal Ike perceiving they say, a8 we showed in our dix 
fussons at the beginning, thet one perceives and understands 
Tike by means of Ike. Yet they ought atthe seme ime to have 
dlscussed error, for this is « more natural state for enimals 
than being righ, and one in which the soul remains for a 
Jonger period of time, On the basis of this view, either, a3 
some say, everyting tht appears must be true, oF efor must 
consist in contact with what is unlike for thi isthe contrary 
proces fo recognizing lke by lke; but ii generally eld that 
ES with Knowledge, so with error error about one contrary Is 
the same as error about the other. It is then psn that per~ 
fslving and understanding are ot the same. All animals share 
in the former, few in the ater, Thinking i not the same at 
perceiving either; thinking contains both what Is correct and 
What ts incorrect, what i correct being wisdom, knowledge, 
4nd true opion, what i Incorrect being the contrares of 
‘ese. Thinking, then, I say, is not the same es peeling 
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since perception of the special objects of sense is always 
true and belongs to all animals, while itis posible to think 
falsely as well s truly, also, thinking does net belong to any 
being that does not possess reason. For imagination is it~ 
ferent both from setzation and from thought, it does not 
cocur without sensation, and without it there can be no elit 
‘Bot is clear that it isnot the same thing as belief. Imagining 
{s within our power whenever we want to exercise it We can 
produce something before our eyes as people do who call 
{Up images in mnemonics; opinion is not within our power: 
‘nes opinions must be ether true of false. Further, whenever 
‘we believe something to be terrible or fighting, we are at 
‘once affected by it, and it isthe same if we believe something 
{erbe heartening: but inthe case of imagination, we are inthe 
same state ab if we were looking at what was frightening or 
‘partening in a picture. There are diferent kinds of bei: 

Knowledge, opinion, understanding, and thts contraries; about 
the diferences between these | must speak elsewhere. 

“Thinkiag, then, is diferent om perceiving, end it seems 
to inchude both imagination and belie. Let us fst of all 
thoroughly defi imagination, and then go on to the other. 
imagination & that by rte of Which We Say that there is 
‘an image present in us ina real as opposed to a metaphorical 
Sense, ih, thea, one of those faculues or sates by virtue of 
which we make judgments and are either right or wrong? The 
‘uities and states ofthis kind ste sensation, opinion, 
ge, and mind, 

The following considerations make it clea that imagination 
is not sensation. Sensation ir either a faculty or an activity 
(2s with sight or seing, for instance); but something can be 
Imagined when nether of these i present—the things that are 
imagined in dreams are an example: Then, sensation is always 
‘resent, whereas imagination isnot. IF they were the same in 
{heir sctualites, it Would be possible for all the beasts to 
possess imagination; in fac, however, this does not seem 9 
berthe case; it does not seem that anis, bees, or earthworms 
‘an possess imagination. Further, sensations are always tre, 
‘whereas most imaginings are false. Also, itis not when out 
Sense is being precise and active about is object that we 
immagine something to be a man, but rather when we do not 
perceive clearly whether this i tue of false. And, an we were 
Saying earlier, we imagine sights even when we have out 
‘yes abut. 
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[Nor can imagination be any ofthe faculties that are always 
right lke knowledge or Intelligence, for t can be fase 35 well 

Ttemains, then, to see whether imagination is opinion, since 
opinion can be both true and fale, But opinion is accompanied 
by bolle, since iti not posible to hold opinions that one 
‘does ot believe; and no beast is capable of bei, although 
‘many of them possess imagination. Further, although every 
pinion is accompanied by bell, belet is also accompanied 
By conviction; and conviction is accompanied by reason; and 
although some’ beets possess imagination, none possesses 
‘essen. Plainly, then, imagination Is not opinion accompanied 
by sensation, nor ist opinion formed through sensation, nor is 
‘Recombination ofthe two, This both for the reasons that 
{have mentioned and alo beeaure the object of opinion wil ia 
that case be nothing other than the objet of sensation Imes, 
{or instance, that imagination will be a combination of the 
pinion about and the sensation of what is white; for it will not 
be a combination of the opinion about what is good and the 
sensation of what i white, Tie wil mean that imagining some- 
‘hing wil be holding an opinion about what one perceives, 
nd not about what one perceives acckentall either. But what 
‘we imagine can be falee even in the case of things aboot which 
Ive have a true Beli; for instance, we imagine the sun to be 
(ne foot in diameter, but we are convinced that is larger 
than the inhabited earth Consequently, then in such 2 case 
fe must ether have rejected the true opinion that one 
Without the facts having changed and without one having 
‘ther forgotten one's tue opinion or been converted from ity 
fr if one stl retains the same opinion, the same opinion must 
be both true and false, But infact, of course, the time when 
fn opinion becomes false is when th face do change without 
fone’ noticing it Imagination, thea, isnot any of thes fcule 
‘Senor i it made up of them. 

‘But when something has been moved, itis possible for some= 
‘hing elas to be moved by it and imagination seems to be @ 
‘movement end seems not fo occur independently of sensation: 
It soems to cccur only in beings that have sensation, and it 
‘objects seem tobe the tame asthe object of sensation. Furth, 
itis posible for this movement tobe brovght about by the 
activity of the sense, and it must be ike sensation. For all 
these reasons, thi movement that is imagination cannot occur 
‘without seasation, nor can it be possessed by beings that do not 
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have sensation; by virtue of it, what possesses it may act and 
be acted upon in a number of ways; andthe imagination itself 
tay be tre or false. The reasons are these. Perception ofthe 
Special objets of senses true or atleast contains the minimum 
(of falsehood. But perception is secondarily ofthe fact that the 
tributes ofits objects are their attributes; and here there 
ready a possiblity of error. One cannot be wrong i per 
xiving whitenes, but one can be wong in supposing thatthe 
‘white thing is this or that. Thirdly, perception i ofthe common, 
‘Objects that accompany the things to which the special objects 
ff sense are attached, mean things lke movement and mag 
nitude. These are the things about which itis most posible 
to be deceived in perception. Now there will be a diference 
between the movements imparted by the activities of these 
three diferent Kind of sense: The frat kind is always true, 20 
Teag s the sensation is present, the other two.can be Wrong. 
‘wheter the sensation i present or not, and they are par 
ticularly likely tobe so ifthe object of sense is some way off. 

T, then, nothing else possesses the characteristics that We 
hhave named except imagination, and imagination is in fact 
‘what we bave deseribed imagination will be a movement im 
parted by the sense when the sense i ina state of actualy. 
‘And since sight is more of a sense than any of the others, 
{imagination ss gained it name from light, since itis nat 
‘ossble to sce without light 

‘Because imaginings persist and resemble sensations, animals 
doa great deal by virtue of them, some, lke beasts, because 
‘hey possess no mind, others because their minds are clouded 
by some affection or by disease or by sleep, as happens, for 
‘sance, with mankind 

‘So much, then, by way of an account of what imagination 
is and why it sas itis 


‘We must now turn to the part of the soul with which 
fk Knows and thinks and (whether i Bhyscaly separable 
‘or only theoretically so) we must se what is dtngushie 

‘Sharacertis sre and how thinking ever oovre. If Sanking 
{sk perecivng, it mus either ben proces of Being acted 
tipon by the object of thought or something che of the same 
fod. Stes. this part of the soul must ot be capable of 
cing acted pon, but capable of receiving the form ofits 
jobject: and it must be potently Hike its object without evee 
felng it object and ined the relation ofthe mind to the 
objects of thought must be like that of the faculty of sea36 
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to the objects of sense It i necessary, then, since it thinks 
‘of everything for the mind to be uamixed with anything. 20 
that, st Anaxagoras says, it may have contrl that I, s0 that 
it may recognize things. For any alien clement that sppears 
Jn itis a hindrance and impediment; it follows that it cannot 
have any nature other than that of being capable of doing 
‘what It does. That part of the soul that is called the mi 
and by the mind T mean that with which the soul thinks and 
Teieves) i nota thing that exists in actuality at all before it 
thinks, So ite noe pltsible to suppose that iti mingled with 
the body i it were, it would come to be of a particlar kind 
hot oF cold—or it would ave some organ atthe faculty Of 
Sense docs; but as it it has none, These people speak well, 
‘who describe the soul asthe place where the forms af, except 
that thi it not trae of the whole soul, but only ofthe part 
that is capable of thinking” nor are the forms there in 2 
‘alized sate, but only potentially. That the incapacity ofthe 
culty of sease tobe acted upon i not like this samme Inca 
pacty inthe faculty of thought fe plain from «consideration of 
the sense organs and of sensation. After encountering a too- 
olent object of sense, the sense cannot percelve, it cannot 
‘hear after hearing very loud sounds, it caanot see or smell 
after having seen very bright colors or smelled very pungent 
fel. But when the mind thinks of what isin the most 
xtreme sense an object of thought, it does not think any the 
Tess of what are objects of thought to lesser degree; rather 
Fe thinks of them even more. For the faculty of sensation does 
‘ot exist independently of the body, but the mind i separable 
from it But when the mind becomes each of is objects in 
the way thatthe man whole Knowledgeable in actaity ie said 
to (and this happeas when he is able tobe active on his own), 
ven then the mind i stil ina way in potential sate, thous, 
‘ot in the same way at it was before i earned or discovered 
‘hat it did leaa; the mind is now able to think on is own. 
"Nom, magnitude sad the essence of magntade ae diferent 
so are water and the essence of water; and it ie the same in 
‘many other 
‘ame, Since thief all 0, ether one will Jdge of fesh and of 
{he essence of fesh with diferent faculties, or one will do So 
‘with the same faculty when i isin diferent states. For esh 
[Snot devoid of matter like “snub,” itis one definite thing con 
{ined in nother definite thing. Iti withthe faculty of sense 
{hat one judges the hot and the cold and ll the things of which 
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flesh isa proportion; butt is with some other faculty, which is 
cither seperate from the faculty of sense or bears the same rel 
tion to as a crooked line does to tuelf when is straightened 
‘ut that one jadges the esience of flesh Again, in the cae of 
‘things that exist nly abstractly, the straight i like the snub in 
that it is always accompanied by what i continuous. But its 
‘exsence,ithere isa dference between straight andthe essence 
‘of straight, willbe something diferent. Let us take ths este 
tobe duality. This must be judged by a diferent faculty, or by 
the same faculty when it isn a diferet state In general, hea, 
the activites of the mind are separable in the same way as 
‘objects are separable frm their mater. 

‘tthe mind i 25 Anaxagoras says it's, simple, incapable of 
being acted upon, and having nothing ia common with anj- 
thing, one might be a a loss to Know how it wall thi i think 
Ing is having something done to one; for itis oaly Insofar as 
‘here is something in common between tvo tings thatthe one 
ff them seems to act, the other to be acted upon: one might 
‘so wonder ifthe mind i an object of thought elt. For if the 
‘mind isan object of thought in self, and not by virtue of anj= 
‘thing ele, endif all objects of thought are one in kindy either 
‘mind wil be preseat i everything ele as wel ori will contain 
something mined in with i that makes it an object of thought 
inthe way that everything elses. But perhaps we have aleady 
settled the question of something being acted upon by virtue 
‘of a common element by saying that in s way the mind is 
potently the objects offs thought, but that iis not any of 
them ina realized form unt its ecually thinking is poten- 
tally those objects in the same way that a writing tablet on 
Which nothing is actully writen is potentially something 
trritten upon: exacly the same thing happens with the minds 
{is itself an object of thought in the seme way asthe things 
‘that are the objects ofits thought. Ia the case of things that are 
devoid of matter, what thinks aad what fs thought ae iene 
tial, for speculative knowledge and is object are identical. We 
‘aust ingure later why the miad is not always thinking. In the 
‘ase of things that contain matter, each object of thought 
fonly present potentially It follows that although mind wall not 
‘be preseat in them (since the mind is only a potency for being 
Such things insofar as they are separable from matter), the 
‘Sbjct of tought wil be preseat inthe mind 


5. Now, in nature as a whole, every class of objects bas its 
smutir, which is Whet potentially is those objects; then, as a 
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second factor, there i the productive cause, socalled since it 
produces everything, whichis related to matter in general in 
fhe same way that sr is related to ite materia This being #0, 
these distinctions must be presea i the soul as Well. Thee i 
‘the mind that is suchas we have just described by virtue ofthe 
act that It becomes everything: thea, there Is anter ind, 
Which is what iis by virtue of the fct that it makes every= 
thing! it is sort of condition lke light. For ia a way light 
‘makes what afe poteatilly colors become colors in actoalty. 
‘This second mind's separable, incapable of being acted Upod, 
‘mixed with nothing, and in essence an actuality. For what acts 
{is always more to be valued than what Is acted upoa, and the 
first principle more than the mater. 

‘Knowledge that exists in actuality is identical wth its objects 
potential knowledge is prior toi in time in any one individual, 
Etthough ia general iti aot even prior to it ia tne: Thre is 90 
‘question of the mind sometimes thinking and sometimes nat 
‘oingso, But ii only when ii separated that iis fully eel, 
{e alone is immortal and eternal; we do pot remember this 
because, although this mind is incapable of being acted upon, 
the other kind of mind, which is capable of being acted upon, 
[s perishable, Bt without this kind of mind nothing thinks, 


6. Thought of indivisible objets occurs when there is no 
question of falchood: where there can be either falsehood oF 
truth, there & already a combination of thoughts treated as 
tough they were one. Just as, according to. Empedoces, 
“where the heade of maay grew without neck,” they were then 
combined through Love, so these separate thoughts are com- 
bined—incommensurablity andthe diagonal, for instance and 
if one is concermed with things in the past or the future, one 
thinks of time as well and puts it into the combination. eis 
slvays in a combination tat falechood appear: if anyone #873 
that what is white isnot white, be has combined the white with 
the not-white. tis posible, too, to desribe all these statements 
ss divsions Anyway, Ii aot only the statement that Cleon Is 
White that i false oF true, but also the statements that he as 
br wil be white. Now, what unis each ofthese statements is 
the ming 

‘Since tbere are two senses in which we can talk of what is 
lpawvisble, according to Whether itis Incapable of being dle 
ded fst not actually divided, there is nothing to sop the 
Id thinking of what i indivisible when it thinks of leagts 
(Gace the length is actually undivided) oF to stop i thinking 
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‘of it in an indivisible time; for the time will be divisible and 
{indivisible inthe same sence asthe length It not posible to 
‘ay inthis Kind of case what the mind i thinking of in each 
half ofthe time, fori the whole isnot divided, he hal does 
‘not exist other than potentially. But the man who thinks ofthe 
{twohalves separately is also a the same time dividing the tine; 
land be is treating the two halves as though they were both 
lengths. Hut ifthe mind thinks of the length se made up of to 
halves, it will doco in a time that is made up of two halves, 
But it thinks of them in this way accidentally t doesnot think 
‘ofthe length oof the time in which it thinks of the length by 
Virtue of their being divisible, but by virtue of thir being 
indivisible; for even in them there is something indivisible, 
though perhaps not separable, that makes the time and the 
length one. This i true of everything that is continuous, 
‘whether s time of «length, 

‘What is not quantitatively but only qualitatively indvisibie 
is thought of in an indivisible time ‘ind by an indivisible 
activity of the soul 

Points, all Kinds of divisions, and all otber things that are in 
‘this way indivisible, ze revealed inthe same way Prvation. 
‘A Similar principe applies elsewhere tothe way in which one 
‘ecognizes the bad of the black, for instance; one recognizes 
ach in away by its contrary; but what does the recognizing 
Ist potentially be the contrary, and the contrary mustpoten- 
tially be present in it. Buti anything bas no contrary, it recog 
izes isl, iis an actuality, and it is separable, ASertion 
Involves applying one term to another, as does alo denial 
Ihence every assertion and every denial must be tue of fase; 
but this is ot always the case withthe mind. The thought of 
what thing is and ofits exrence is always right and docs not 
Invelve the application of one term to ancther Jus asthe sight 
‘of a special object of sensei true but the perception that what 
fg white isa mans not aways tre, so itis with things that are 
‘devoid of matter 


7. Actualized knowledge is the same as its object: potenti 
‘knowledge is prior to it in time in the care ofa single individ- 
‘al, bul in general its not prior to it even in time, for every 

that comes into being comes from What exists in © 
‘ealed state. Clearly the object of sense makes the sensitive 
aculty actual after i has just been potential, forthe faculty is 
not acted upon or is it changed qualitatively. Hence this 
process must be some other kind of thing than movement, for 
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‘movement isthe activity of what i imperfect; but unqulifed 
{cUity, that of whats perfects diferent. 

‘Perceiving, then, is Hike just asserting or thinking; but when 
the objets pleasant or painful, the sense makes what amounts 
{oan assertion or e denial and pursues or avoids the object. 
Both feeling pleasure and feaing pain involve being activa 
Concerned through the seastive mean withthe good end the 
bad as such, Avoidance and appetite, when they are fully ati 
alized, are in fact this same thing, the faculty of appetite snd 
‘hat of avoidance are no diferent either from east other of 
‘rom the faculty of sense. Only thei esences are diferent. 

"For the thinking soul, images are like objects of sensation. 
‘Whenever the sot asserts or denies that someting i good of 
‘ad, it avoids or pursues i. Hence th soul never thinks with 
‘out an image. Ths i ike what happens when the ai bat & 
particular effect upon the pupil ofthe eye, andthe pupil then 
‘has one on something else, andi is alo like what happeas with 
Iearing. The last thing afected is single thing and « single 
‘ieen, but it ha several essence. 

‘We have explained before the mesns by which one judges 
how the sweet difers from the hot, but we must ad this ex 
planation too. The thing by means of which one judges is 2 
ingle thing. and thus is lke'a limit and these means which 
form aunty both by analogy and in actual number are related 
the one tthe ther ts the sweet and the hot are related to ont 
‘another. Indeed, what ie the diference between being puzzled 
About how one distinguishes betwen things that are not in the 
Same clas and about how one distinguishes between contares 
like white and back? Suppose that A (white) is related to 
B (black) as C isto D, so that C then is 19 A as Dis to B. 
If Cand A belong to the sume thing twill be the same ae 
D snd 8 did The two will be one afd the same thing though 
their esences will be diferent, andthe same wil be true ofthe 
other pair. The same argument will apply iA is sweet and B 
is white 

‘The thinking faculty, then, thinks of its forms in images; 
and what isto be pursued and what avoided is defined for it 
Inthe same way as with the objects of sense; and quite apart 
{fom sensation, whenever the thinking faculty i involved With 
images, itis moved. For iatanee, when a man pereuives 
beacon, he knows that sire; but when he sees it moving. be 
ecognizes by the common sense that ite an enemy beacon. 
Bat sometimes he calculates on the base of images and 
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thoughts in his soul as though he were seeing them, and delib= 
erates, weighing the frure against the present And ust as with 
Sense, so ere. too, whenever he declares something to be 
plesant or palafl, he avoids or pursues it, and tis indeed Is 
‘what be does inaction in general. But quite apart from ection, 
{he true and the flee are inthe same class as the good and the 
tba they difer in thatthe one paris used generally, the other 
‘with reference to some particular 

Tn the case of abstract terms it sas if one were thinking of 
the snub, not insofar as tis saub but separately, es being 0 
actuality curve, independently ofthe flesh in which the curve 
‘= preset. Similarly, with the objects of mathematic, one 
thinks of them as separate, although they are not, when one 
thinks of them ab themselves. In general, ind when actualized 
[s'the same as the things that i is thinking of Whether iti 
RRM fr to tink of any of the thoes tat ae separate 

om magnitude when itis not separate from magnitude itself, 
‘we must inquire later. 


9. Now, the soul in animals as been defined with reference 
to‘wo faculties, the faulty of judgment (which isthe function 
ff intellect and sensation) and that of movement in place. Let 
‘what we have said about mind and sensation suet we must 
‘ow consider what imparts movement, we must see What tis, 
‘whether itis single part either physically or theoretically 
Scparable from the soul, of whether iis the whole sou, and 
if ties part, we must sce whether tis «special one in adition 
to the ones that are usually mentioned and that we have men 
toned, or whether ii ust one of the latter, We mest a difi- 
culty straightaway about bow we can tlk of part of the soul 
land of how many of them there are Ta one way there seems to 
‘be an infinite numberof them, and not Jus the ones that some 
people name when they define the soul—the reasoning, the 
pitted, and the desiring or, as others say, the rational and the 
irational. For if we follow the principles of diferemtiaton 
sccording to which these people divide the soul up, other pars 
Will emerge as well, more diferet from each other than these 

"we have in fact already mentioned them: there is the 
‘Butrtve faculty, which is present both in plants and in allan 
‘als and there isthe seastve faculty, which cannot be easly 
lased either as rational or iationaly thea there i the imag- 
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{native faculty, which i distinct from the others in its essence 
though it is very dificult to Enow which of tbe others itis tbe 
Same as or diferent from, if one assumes that there are sepa 
‘ate parts of the souk and in addition to these, there is the 
“ppetiive part which would appear to be distinct from all the 
‘thers, both in definition and incapacity tis certainly absurd 
{o split this part up: yet thie ir implicit inthe view of some 
thinkers, singe the wil in the rational part and desire and 
fanger are in the irrational; ifthe soul isn fact three party 
appetite will be present in each 

‘Then, to tun tothe subject of our present discusion, what 
{is itthat makes enimals move from place to place? The move- 
‘ent involved in growth and decay, Which belongs to all living 
beings, seems tobe imparted by the faculty that they all possess 
“ie generative and nutritive faculty. Inhalation and exhal- 
tion sleep and wakefulness, we must look ito late, sine they 
Jnvolve a great many dificultes But in the case of movement 
im place, we must see what tis that moves an animal in such a 
‘way that travels tie clear that snot the nutritive faculty, 
{or this movement always bas purpose and fs accompanied by 
imagination and appetite, for nothing moves except when it 
‘wanting or avoiding something or unless it is compelled to, 
‘Also, if it were the nutritive faculty, plants Would be capable 
‘ofmoving ar well and would have the organe necessary fortis 
‘movement. Similarly, iti not the seasive faculty, for there 
fe many animals that possess sensation but are continually 
Stationary and immovable If then, nature does nothing in 
‘vain and omits nothing thats necessary, except inthe case of 
<eformities and beings that are incomplete, and if the ani 
‘ofthe kind that Phave been mentioning are complete and aot 
deformed (as is shown by ther being capable of generation 
find baving a peak beyond which they decay) thove snimal, if 
‘the sensitive faculty bad been the cause of movement in place, 
‘would have possessed the necessary organs for it But it snot 
‘the rational part ofthe soul ether or what i called mind that 
does the moving for the speculative mind doesnot speculate 
‘on anything that is practical, nor does it discuss at all what 
‘Worth avoiding or pursuing: and movement is alvays move- 
‘ment of something tat i pursuing or avoiding someting ele, 
Even whea the mind does speculate on something of this Hind, 
it does not ell us to avoid oF to pursue it for instance, itoften 
thinks of something fighicning or pleasant, but the mind does 
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not ell us tobe frightened ite the heart that is moved, or, if 
‘the thing is pleasant, some other part. Further, even when the 
mind docs give us lastructions and the intellect does tl us to 
‘void orto pursue something, the soul may not be moved: the 
man may act accordiag to bs desire, asthe uncontrolled mun 
does Ta general, too, we see that the man who possesses the 
fart of medicine doce tot necessarily practice hs af, since there 
{something else, which is not his Knowledge, that determines 
‘whether he shall actin accordance with his Enowiedge, But it 
[Snot appetite either that isthe decisive factor with his kind of 
movement, people who have self-contal, although they may 
fave an appetite and desire for something, do nat do what they 
have the appetite for, but follow their minds. 


410, But there are clearly two things that cause movement, 
appetite and mind, if, thats, one can regard imagination 3b ¢ 
{ind of thought, for many men follow their imaginations in 
Aebance oftheir knowledge, and inthe other animals there is 
‘bo thought or calculation, there is only imagination. These two 
‘things, then, are capable of causing movement in place—mind 
fand appetite; the mind isthe kind that calculate fora purpose, 
{he prectcal mind; it difers from the speculative miad ithe 
fend at which it aims. All appetite as a purpose, forthe object 
fof the appetite is the starting point of the practical mind, and 
the finishing point of the practical mind is the starting point 
for action. Iti, then, reasonable for these two to be regarded 
‘5 the produces of movement, appetite, and the practical in- 
{ellec; forthe object of appetite produces movement, and so 
the intellect does too since the object of appetits is it starting 
[point And when the imagination produces movement, it does 
Rot do 0 fadependenty of the appetite. There i, theo, one 
thing whieh really moves things—the object of appetite; even 
if there were ta things that were doing eo, mind and appetite, 
they would stil be doing so by virtue of a common form. But 
infact the mind clearly does got cause movement independ- 
‘endy of appetite; for wil isa kind of appetite and when one 
moves according to on's reasoned calculations, one is moving 
sccording to one's wil; but appetite can cause movement tht 
{sin defiance of rational calculation, since desire is an appetite 
too, Mind is alvays right but appetite and imagination can be 
Fightor wrong. Hence, while ts alvays the object of appetite 
that causes movement, this may be what really is good, or it 
‘may be what just appeits to be good; and it is nt just any kind 
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‘of good, but only the kind of good tht is practicable: and a 
things practicable ii is possible fori to be other thant i 

‘Cleary, then, tsa faculty ofthis kind inthe soul, what 8 
called appetite, that causes movement. People who divide the 
Soul into party if they divide and separate it according to 
faculties, ind that there area great number of them: the mutr- 
tive, the seasitve, the intlletual, the deliberative, and then 
{he appetive for these are far more difereat from each other 
than the desiring and spirited pars ae. Now, there are ppe- 
Utes that are opposed to eacl other this happens when the 
Feason and the desires are contrary, and it occurs with Beings 
‘that have a sease of time; forthe mind'bids us resist the desire 
fer the sake of the future, and the desire bids us act for the 
rset for wat is inmaltely pleasant apps absolutely 
Dleesant end atsoltely good because one does not sce 
{orure Hence what cases movement is one fe tings Oe 
acalty of appetite qua appetite, and the primary mover of all 
15 the object of appetite, for this causes movement without 
being moved itself through just being thought of er imagined; 
Dut the causer of movement are more then one in number. 
‘There are three factors involved one is what catses the move- 
rent; the second is what causes the movement with; and the 
{hid is what ir moved, What causes the movement may be to 
things: iemay be something that fs unmoved, it may be some- 
thing thar is moved itself as well as causing movement. The 
‘unmoved cause isthe practicable good; the cause thet is also 
itself moved isthe faculty of appetite (For what is moved 
moved insofar as it has appetite, and appetite, when it 
‘actualized, isa Kind of movement); what is moved isthe a 
‘pal and the instrument with which the movement is caused 
[Sth appetite—and this is already corporeal; ence it must be 
studied among the joint functions of body and soul 

"Now to summarte: what cases movement 980 orgs0\ of 
ingrument isa the point at which the end and the bepaning 
fare the samer it like a balland-eocket join, for bere what i 
‘onvex and What is concave are, the one, the end, and the 
‘other, the bepinning, which is why the one is at rest and the 
‘other moves, They are distinct im principle, bot physically 
Sneeparable Everything ie moved by purhing and pulling, and 
0 bere, just as in a wheel something must be at rest, and 
‘movement must start from fe 

Ta general thea as has been said, the animal has the faculty 
cof moving ise insofar ae i has the faculty of appetites i 
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doesnot possess the faculty of appetite without having imagi= 
‘ation apd imagination bas to do ether withthe reason OF 
‘wit sensation, And in sensation all the other axils sbare as 
‘well as man. 


ETHICS 


Introduction sssssexssnanem etna 


“The Ethics i one ofthe most immediately acestible of Arise 
totl’s writings and is elmot entirely lacking in that davor of 
fquaintness tat sometimes strikes the modern reader of the 
Piysies of the Metaphysics. But there are several misunder= 

fandings against which we must be on our guard, and one 
‘oF to points at which a recllection of some of Aristotle's 


‘onethical doctrines will add to the appreciation of hs ethical 


judged by the standards appropriate to Plato's 
Republic, the Ethics cannot bat be misjudged. Although Aris 
folle sincerely insists thatthe aim of ethical philosophy is 
practisdrto make us beter men—it is clear that he has @ 
Strong theoretical interest in buman molve, character, and 
‘behavior and in th logical problems that cluster around the 
concepts of ethics These are the aepecte of ethical inquiry 
that have most preoccupied the philosophers of the present 
‘day, and for that reason most contemporary phlosopbers are 
‘more interested in Artotle than in Pato or in many of the 
Eter classics of moval philosophy. His dscusion of the nature 
‘of voluntary sen iss striking but typical ease in point. Like 
‘many who bave written on this topic in receat years, Arr 
fede almost takes it for granted thet we have the power of 
hocsng between alternative courses of action; he sets himself 
to give a cobsrent account of the test by which we,can die 
tlnguish the cases in which this power is exercised from those 
{in which a man acts under compulsion or dures. He shows 
2 characteristic mistrust of paradox and characteristic acutee 
ress in the discussion of an important general question by 
280 
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means of a detalled particular casein his teatment of the 
txample of the traveler who jettison his cargo in order to save 
Bis ship and bis life. The sallor performs an action that is in 
set involuntary but that is freely chosen in preference to the 
‘dnsrousslterative. 

‘Recent writers alo share Aristotle's concern with received 
‘opinions and ways of speaking, which is nowhere more funda- 
‘ental to is thought than in hia writings on morale Plato was 
Inluenced by the conviction of Socrates that the road to moral 
Knowledge was narrow and steep: and he Was led ultimately 
to an exaggerated form of the Socratic view thet goodness & & 
Special shill or branch of knowledge, accessible only to the 
{ited and highly rained philosopher, Astoue beld fast to the 
‘Sommon-sense view thatthe good life is within the reach of 
fordinary men. At each stage of his inquiry, he appeals to 
common experience and common opiion, end he will aban 
don these endoxa for some philosopher's paradox only ifthe 
‘easons are very strong indeed, In particular, be makes cleat 
that rome of the main features of Pato ethical pbilosopby 
are quite unacceptable to him. 

‘The mature of Plato's ethical cheory was determined by 
conception of mathematics asthe paradigm case of knowledge 
‘combined withthe influence of the Socratic search for defini 
tions and the Pythagorean Orphic belief that the immoral 
‘and immaterial Human soul is imprisoned inthe earthly body. 
Socrates was in the habit of complaining that although men 
tum to specialized experts when they need shocs, ships, oF 
‘medical teatment, they reserve to themselves much more 
Important and dificuk’ matters, such as. the setlement of 
politcal questions concerning peace and war and, above all, 
{he choice of thei ow mode of life and existence. Socrates 
though that we should sek for the skied expert in eles 
and polite, which were for him the medicine of the sou, just 
fs we seek out the qualified doctor when we are physically 
‘Sok Tes unleely that Socrates thought of moral Kaowledge 
4: Knowledge of transoendent metaphysical realm of bein 
‘but when Plato developed this conception, and added to it his 
religious convictions about the nature and fate of the soul, and 
his mathematical conception of knowledge as universal and 
Blrarehial, the result was the conception of the Form of tbe 
‘Good expounded inthe central books ofthe Repubile. 

‘Aristotle is fundamentally opposed to this approach, The 
Form of the Good is ureless inthe making of moral choles 
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tecaue moral action t concerned with concrete parieulat 
Circumstances The Meticaton of virtue wid krowlsdg, nd 
tbe eonequenda prsdox tat ew cles abd in the 
{esu of gnoracl aod are therefore avohary, i mised 
ty aritte ar contrary to recelved opnion and common ex- 
Pvenoe, Putos mitate was 1 fall to dinguah tetwomn 
Ene pe of inquey and anoiser. ‘The exact detnions aod 
‘igor profs of he mathematian are oof place ta 
Pita Ufa, We donot expat demonstration fay an 
ator any more than me alps msticmatcn fo sport 
A propoitons by setonet We must deal wit ten and 
{igs we End them We met snk what i he ght cone 
‘iio, th approprite sctvty for buman beings and we 
ttt answer eae gocsons i human tems, jst we St 
Sndersand te oak ceo he ly ar such snd not a = 
Sitempt and a manifest falure tobe someting h wat ever 
aan tote 
“The dnt oe ofthe Evie makes cer tht Aristotle's ova 
approach ls ixel by he Boog tologial sanyo 
‘ery human activity ts some good ar end or OBS bak 
fife fuman activites tave diferent ende Although Plato 
star right when he refed these eds together at forming 8 
Terre, he was wrong ia sypposag that Koowledge ofthe 
gba cid warsuicent for vite: We must arta the oer 
fd ofthe sal: at a the doctor treat Individual patent’, 
{© mst the moralet remember tat tuman actos fre par 
‘Sulsrrespones to pariculrstuaos Even hough Aiote 
Sept the tional view that happiness the highest good 
{rtnan, be insite tha that propodon is too vague © Fase 
‘in our deuled chokes 
‘The Eat fen porta ofthe good and happy man—an 
exploration of human nature, ut sete ature ef «pant oF 
Smal is conesved ar equivalent tothe form or qlee of 
‘ature perfected, complete, hed specimen cf the species to 
thishit belongs Soin our study of humanity me miustoek for 
Zr undertanding of the complte man If we se wa the Best 
tan is Ute, we re seing atthe same time what man's tre 
Tetrefet'we underand the species by understanding the 
Drfectindidvl Here asin al Aro’ biological Wor, 
the form of the individual the form of the spose is 
Seti wit the frm of evry ater navidalofthe specs 
en fala an evonp, Pe mare of pn, 
Pow clare We Compare te qvet oe vichve 
4a, fhe sil ly malig! te Weaker vegies 
6 oan 
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the nature of any other substance, i identical with the end and. 
the purpose of the creature, 

Ewe bear tis in mind, we shall cease to be puzzled by some 
features of Aristotle's ethical thought that are disturbing to 
‘those who ace Platoniam as the ideal or only possible form of 
‘moral philosophy, In particular, it will no longer surprise us to 
find in the Ethics so much descriptive wrting—portrats and 
character sketches, almost in the manner of Theophrastus—in 
‘which Aristotle sums up the types and traits of buman nature 
‘and personality. These observations of actual specimens are 28 
‘essential to ethics, as Aristotle understands the subject, as the I 
‘examination of plants end animals is to botany and zoology, 
the study of particular plays to the theory of tragedy, or the 
study of existing constitutions tothe study of polit \= 

‘This also explains why Aristotle sets such store by received| = 
‘opinions. He studies maa as he is and judges human nature by ) 
‘human standards; the recorded moral views of men are impor-| 
tant evidence of man's moral nature. So too with Aristole's | 
preoccupation with moral training and habituation, with pless-/ “> 
‘oe and pain and reward and punishment. Sometimes be srems | 
tobe thinking of men as if they were rose tres or racehorses | 
to be conditioned and shaped by the statesman or the ptilos-| 
‘opher, nevertheless the condition into which he wishes them to 
bbe molded is a specifically human perfection. A man differs, of 
‘sourse, from a horse ora tee; yet all creatures are alike in that 
ech po en fand is not to be shaped 

rats to some other creature. Aris 
{otleplaces man firmly Between betality and divinity, between 
imal and god: specially human virtue—both moral and 
intellectuals tobe see ints own terms, Wemustnot depress 
‘man to the level of a mere animal, but nether must we, in 
Plato's manner, elevate him to a divinity that is foreign to his 
composite nature. 

“Afistotle does indeed urge men to “aspire after divinity as far 
‘asa man may,” and he firmly rejects the traditional maxim that 
‘men must “think mortal thoughts.” But tis fs quite consistent 
‘with bis general view of the nature and porpose of man a8 we 
find itin the earlier books of the Ethics. For him, as for Platoy 
the reason in man is divine, and its fufliment transcends the 
limits ofthe ret of man’s nature; but the rest of our nature is 
‘otto be denied or nelested. Even the most accomplished sage 
fan achieve divine contemplation only rarely and briefiy at 
‘ost times be is s man like the rest of us We must not allow 
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“Aristti’s special remarks about the contemplative lif to blind 

{sto the importance he attaches to the stale of moral and 
tllectual virtue that isthe highest to which most men cam 

sspireand that even the sage is rarely able to transcend. 


“ira shock to strict moral, who tke Plato at her patron, 
1s fd BaP Aro ver animportan place in he goed man 


Hitoshi exe cH poke good 
“Torin and poraly sce Patoe ropamnTor Beem ot 
‘waaay, hi religious tlsion to convert men to "higher 
thing," fd him vo.condema such trivales. But whea ethics 
Is conceved a the attempt to understand human nature, Hot tO 
changeit when we are concerned t see man a his human best, 
‘we mst consider the habitat ofthe creature, his proper enst= 
Tonment ina flourishing community, nd we may ato consider 


tan entre, not just man a intellect or man as moral ero. He 
thats good In and for man: chiefly his ntllectal and 
‘oraleapaciies, but also the proper flfllment of bis physical 
‘and sosial nature. We sl speak of "the good things of fe” as 
‘aturally 25 We speak of “the good Life," but we foe contrast 
‘erween these two phrases Which Aristotle, fecing ‘himslf 
{from Pat's authority and not yet subject to Christan infu- 
‘ence, Would have used inthe same breath and the same tone 
of voce 
All tis is summed up in the gure ofthe mepolopsychus, the 
‘reat-souled man, who has often ben made Into a fgure of fun, 
‘With his deep volce, his steady gait, and his self-importance. He 
Wil appear ins new light if we remember Aristotle's Purpose 
and do not confuse It with Plato. The eeatsouled man isto 
‘eset beside Castiglion's Courter, Lord Chesterfelas Gente- 
‘man and perbape Machiavelli's Price; but certainly notin the 
same company as the Platonic pilosopher-king, the Stoic sage, 
(oF the Christan sant. He must inevitably be defested in a com. 
petton that be has neither the will nor the qualicstons to 
fnter, In hs own class he puts up a notable performance. What 
{Stoo often forgotten by those who rdiculeis voice and galt is 
that he is explety said to possess all the virtue, intellectual 
fd moral: In his great soul are found wisdom and Knowledge 
‘nd courage and liberality and temperance. His portralt extends 
‘ver the whole of the Evlics, and isnot contned tothe few 
pages In which be is mentioned by name 
‘A word must also be sid about the plronimos or spoudaios, 
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the "man of prudence” who is so often cited by Aristotle asa 
andard and suthority for correct jadgment in the details of 
‘moral choice and action. One's st impulses to complain that 
this ubiquitous characteris merely a device for evading com 
‘rete fesues We fool that we ave been told nothing whea we 
‘Save been fold simply that we must do something "at the right 
time, inthe right wa, to the ight extent, o asthe phronimos 
(oF spoudaios would do i.” Here let us remember Aristotle's 
‘warning that moral philosophy is not for the young and in- 
‘experienced. His book, like most books on cookery, gol, cess, 
fardening, and other human sil, is addressed to those Who 
Slready Enow something, perhaps a great deal, about the mater 
St band and who wish to know ll more. To the compete 
‘ovice the notion of & "moderste” oven or a “pinch” of salt 
may be mjsfying and unbelpful “Aristotle's recipes are 
‘addresed to those who are capable of understanding them and 
Scting on them; and ifthey are readin that spirit, they are bot 
‘the empty formulas that they a st appear to be- 

“This isthe answer, by implication, to thse who complain of 
the trivial ofthe doctrine ofthe mean. The docrine is 01 10 
be read as an abstract and empty formula, but as » principle 
Unifying and clarifying what we shal recognize tobe right com- 
‘duct in each ofthe separate concrete speres of feeling, choice, 
Spd action, Throughout the Eves it isthe same: the geacral 
Ferma kills; but forthe spirit that gives ite and understand- 
ing, we must look to the detal that Aristotle supplies in such 
abundance and that we ean ln, in rich plenty, fa Fefecting oo 
‘our own observation and experience of human life, human 
‘ature, end human conduct 


ETHICS 


BOOK I 


4, Every skill and every ingiry, and similarly, every action 
and choice of action, is thoughtto have some good as its object 
‘This is why the good has righly been defined the object of 
bendeaver, 

However, there appears to be some difference among the 
ends some of them ate activites, whereas others are prodvets 
Sart from the actives Where there are ends apart from the 
sci, in these cases the product is by nature better than 
the activity. 

“Fst a5 there are many activites, craft, and sciences, s0 too, 
there are many ends. For example, bealth isthe end of medi- 
cine, the vessel of shipbuilding, victory of generlsip, and 
‘wealth of estate management. Many of these fall under some 
‘ne craft: making brides and all oer skills concerned with 
ing equipment come under the at of riding: and this art and 
actions that bave to do with war come under the at of 
eperalshi; and so with others. But in all these the ends oF 
‘Sbjects ofthe highest competences are to be preferred to all the 
fends of the ats that they include. The lesser is pursued forthe 
Saks of the greater. It makes no difference whether the end of, 
ction isthe activity Wself, or something else apart from that, 
ewe aid above 


2, Now if there is some object of activites that we want 
{or ts own sake (and others only because ofthat), and if itis 
ot tre that everything is chosen for something else—in which 
ase there wil be an infinite regress, that wil uly all our 
‘triving--it is plei that this mst be the good, the highest good. 
‘Would not knowing it have a great infuence on our way of 
living? Would we not be better at doing what we should, ike 
archers witha target to aim at? If so, we must try to get a gea~ 
ral idea of What tbe good is andto which selence Sr competence 
i belongs. 
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‘This would seem to be the supreme and most authoritative 
‘art and that appears to be polities Politics decdes what arts 
Shopld be given a place in states, which should be learned by 
tach clas of persons, and how farther study should go. We 
‘observe thatthe most esteemed skills come wader polities, uch 
{ generalship, estate management, and persuasive speaking, 
i, oratory. Police then, employs the other arts and leilates 
a5 to what we should and should not do, therefore, the end of 
polis will embrace the objects ofthe other arts so that this 
‘ill be the good for man. Even if i isthe same for individual 
land for state, the good of the state is greater and more com= 
plete, both 0 attain and to Keep. It is desirable for one ind- 
‘idual fo obtain but finer and more goice for countries and 
‘whole states, 


3. Ou treatment will be adequate if we make it as pre~ 
cist asthe subject matter allows, The same degree of accra 
Should not be demanded in all inquiries any more than in 
the product of caftamen, Virtue and juice tbe subject 
tnawer of pols-admt of plenty of difereaes and ces 
{tiny, so that some have thought them to be matters of con- 
Yeation rather than natural and abolute, The “goods,” foo, 
amit of some soc variation, for many people have suered 
injury from them. ‘There have been cases where money Of 
‘courage was the death of « man. 

“Then, mace our Gnctston i about, snd proceeds from, 
attr of this sort, we must be contct with indicating the 
{uth in broad, gence! outline. Since our watemeats are shout 
things that are peacrally such and such and that lo tbe 
character of our starting point, we mist be content with cone 
‘losons of the same sort This show me should sl estinats 
very statement made bere, The educated man looks fr ss 
‘uch precision in cach subject asthe nature of the subject 
flows. tis, for example, mich the same tallow a matbema- 
Scan fo argv persuasively a fo demand gros prot fom 

"Now, each man judges correctly those things he knows about; 
itis of these that be is a good jodge. ln every subject its the 
‘an edbeated init who fudges Carrel andthe man of good 
feneral education is the good judge in general. This is why 
$Joung poopie are ot proper sdasets of moras and plies 
they are inexperienced in the practical side of living, wheres 
‘ur arguments drive from and are about preily tht. Also, 
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since young people are ruled by thelr emotions, thei study wil 
‘ein vain and prodtlss, forthe ultimate object of the study is 
‘ot knowing but doing. Young in years or young in character 
{makes no diference: the weakness i pot in the te lived, 

in living by the emotions and choosing puri according 
For such people knowledge i useles, ur siti for thotewith- 
‘ut self-control but Tor those who choose and act by reason, 
owing thse things wil bea wemendous help. This s enough 
about the type of student, the kind of belie andthe object of 
this gute 


4. Let us go back. We sad that all knowledge and choice 
sims at some good. What then does polis aim a? What ithe 


fe and successful ving. They disagree, however, about the 
meaning of happiness: uneducated. people ive diferent 
newer from that of the theoreticians. The former say it ie 
Something plain and obvious, Ike pleasure, wealth, or honor, 
nd soon. Quite often, the same man gives diferent answers— 
‘when he falls iL he says it is good ealth; when be is poor, 


‘Wealth ‘They ae aware of their own ignorance, and therefore 
Fespect those who say it i something marvelous, something 
beyond them. Some have thought that. quite apart from al 
these many “goods” there is something eee, which i good of 
itself, and th reason forall these or things being good to. 

Perhaps there i tle point in examining all opinions itis 
suficient to take the mort eurent and those with some pati 
bility. We must remember that there i a diference between 
arguments from principles and arguments fo principles. Pato 
‘was quite right to consider and question whether the path 
should be from or to principles, just as inthe stadium the race 
fan be away from the judges to the turning point, or back to 
them. We have to start withthe known, and "knows" has 10 
‘meanings: there are things known to us, and things known 
absolutely Perhaps, since Weare making the inquiry, We should 
‘art with what is Known to us That it why the student wa i 
{going to prott from hearing about the ne, thejust and pois 
{ geocral, should have hed a sound moral upbringing. The 
principle ere isthe fact that something isthe case, i this 
‘Shown adequately, there wil be no need to show why ite the 
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‘ese. The person witha sound moral upbringing already bas of 
fan easly acquire, “principles” Let us quote the words of 
Hesiod about the man to whowr neither applies —"He Ws far the 
best who solves everything bimsel. He too is gcod who can 
{ake good advice. But he who canna: solve things himesl oF 
{ake the poit fromsomeouselseis a useless fellow.” 
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‘with g view To something else. That is why one might prefer the 
onion ieee aed 


‘own sake. Yet, not evea they wil do, although much argument 
fas been made to ertablish thelr clam. 


6, Let us poss on, Perhaps itis better to investigat and doe 
cide what ig meant by “the universal good." This iss dle 
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subject because our friends introduced the Ideas. But it may 
com better (and, indeed, essential to preserve the truth) 10 
bough both are dear to Us itis our duly 
to give firs place to wuth 

‘Those who introduced thie view did not posi Ideas in cases 
‘where they spoke of “prior” and “posterior” which ie why 
they did oe etablh an Idea of numbers, But good i called 
tuch inthe categorie of substance, quality, nd relation; and 
fulstance, ofthat which is by itself, ls prior by nature to re- 

ton, which is like an eiftboot or ecideat of subsance. 
‘Therefore, there could not be any 1dea common to these, 

‘Secondly, "good" is used in as many ways as “is” It is 
used in the category of *ubstanee, eg, god and mind. The 
virtues show its use inthe category of quality: measure, in that 
(of quantity, usefulness, in relation; ~pportunity, in time; ene 
‘ronment in place, and so on. Therefore, ube cannat be & 
tingle universal entity common to all otherwise, “good” could 
nothave been predicted in llth categories, but im one only. 

"Thirdly, things tat come under one Idea are sted by one 
science. Therefore, there ought to have been a single science 
fpplying to all things called good: e its, even for things in one 
Htegory, there are many ‘elences. Take opportunity! oppor 
tunity in wa is studied by generalship: in dseae, by medicine 
‘Or take right measure: medicine studies it in the case of 
‘nourishment; athletic traning, inthe cate of exercise. 

‘One might well ask what they mean by “the thing isl” it 
in both caserboth “man himself and some particular maa 
= thee f one and the same definition, namely that of man. 
For as man, they will pot difer from one another; dad the 
‘same willbe true of some particular good and "te good sll.” 

‘Good wil be no more good through being eteral just 
ogee of whiteness does aot depend on the length or the 
‘Shortness ofits duration. 

“The Pythagoreane seem to have a more persuasive argue 
‘ment about the good, for they put unity inthe column of the 
{eed things Indeed, Speusippus appears to folow them. 

However, let us leave these objections now. There is a 
glimmer of an objection to what we have said. They may 
[Ey'that heir arguments were not about good in evety sense, 
but that there is one clas of goods pursued and admired for 
their own sake, wherese anctier clas of goods maker for oF 
Preserves the former and guards against heir opposites, tb 
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existing as a meant in another sense. Good, then, would. be 
‘Used in two senses? good az a0 end in itelf, and good ae a 
Ineans Let ur separate the end: in themseive fom the means, 
land sce if they are spoken of under one idea, What would 
fone count az goods that are ends in themeelves? Ar> they the 
hinge that are pursue even in isolation from others such 
fe wisdom, sight, and certain pleasures and honors? Even 
‘Should we pursue these thing as meane they would te counted 
‘sends: Oris it the Idea only? In that case. the Idea will be 
pointless. But if the above-mentioned things al belong to 
the class of goods that are ends in themseves. the deGntion 
ff good must appear the same in all cases, lke the defaition 
‘2f ‘whiteness inthe case of snow and of white paint. Yet, 
the deGnitions of honor snd widow and pleasure, ae being 
00%, are stint from one another. Good therefore is n04,8 
{Common term corresponding toa single Ides. 3 

How is it sed then? It dose not seem like « chance’ am 
biguty. Ts it perhaps that things are good through deriving 
from one single good, or through all contributing to one single 
good? Or is It pethaps a matter of analogy? As sight to the 
body, so mind to soul, and so on But perhaps We should 
leave ths nom, since going nto detail on this is are appro- 
priate to another tranch ef philosophy. Let us do similarly 
‘with the Idea: for if good, as a common prodiate, actually 
e's single thing or something separate by set, it i clear 
that it could not be an object of human action of aspiration. 
But it is something of that Kid that we are secking 

“However, it may seem advantageous to know thi Tea, with 
1 view tothe good ends tht are objects of action and sepirae 
tion. With that as an example, we shall know beter those 
things that are good relative to us) and. by so knowing, we 
shall obtain them. This argument is plausible, but itis at 
Yariance with what happens in the arts and sciences. In all 
‘of these, people aim at some good and try to find where they 
fall short yet they leave sade knowing this Idea! Tt would 
bbe unreasonable forall craftsmen to be unaware of i fit 
4 s0 useful, and not even try to find i. Iti hard fo see 
how a weaver or bullder will benefit in his art, by knowing 
{this dea of the good. How will aman who has seca the Tdes 
be a better general or doctor? Doctors do not study health in 
this way; they study the health of man er, better, the belt 
ofthis individual Doctors practice on inaividualsy aot on the 
Specien Enough on this subject. C= our 
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7. Let us return to the good we are looking for and ask 
what itis. Te appears to vary according to the activity oF 
{rafts itis iferent in medicine from what itis in generalehip, 
fd so withthe rest. Thea, what is meant by "te good” In 
‘ech and every art? It is that toward which all other activities 
fare means. In medicine, this is health iti vietory in generale 
Ship, house in srehtecure, and so on. In every activity and 
choice of action, it the end: everything ese that people 
fo, they do because that thelr object If there fs an imate 
nd in all matters of action, that wil be the good in matters 
ff action; or if there is more than one, then the sum of 
{hese. BY a diferent approach, then, the argument has reached 
‘the same result. But we must try to be sil clearer about this. 

“There soem to be a number of ends. Some of these Ws 
choose on behalf of yet another end-—ike wealth, Mutes, nd 
instruments in general. Not all ends, therefore, are ultimate 
fends, whereas the supreme good is something final, So if 
there is some one thing that i alone ultimate, this is what 
tve are looking for, and if there are more than one, til 
be the most complete or final among these. That which is 
sought for its own sake i more complete than tht which ie 
Sought as a means to something else. That Which i never 
Sought a5 a means to something else is more complete than 
things sought both on their own account and on accoust of 
the former. By absolutely fal, we mean that Which is sought 
for iis own sake, and never ¢s'a means to something else. 
Happiness scoms to be something of that sort. We always 
pursue tht for Ks intrinsic alue, never as 2 means, whereas 
‘ve pursue honor, pleasure, wisdom, apd all the virtues, both 
{or their own sakes (we would want them even if they fed 
to nothing further) and for the sake of happiness, since we 
think we shall atain happiness by means of them. But no 
fone wants happiness as a means to these other things, oF 
Indeed's a means to anything else at all 

“The same conclision ie reached from the notion of the 
selfsuficent. The final goed is thought to be something 
felf-suficient. The term “selfruficient” does aot refer to al 
Individual ving a hermits Utes it embraces parents, children, 
Wife, fiends, and citizens, since man is naturally 2 socal 
Snimal. But there should be a Timit to these; if we extend 
theterin to ancestors, descendant, and friends of frends, tere 
‘will be a inflate series. However, we must look into that at 
‘osher time. We regard as self-suficent that which, just by 
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if, makes life worth choosing, and lacking in nothing. We 
‘think that happiness has that character. Also, we think tthe 
‘object of choice par excellence, even when otber things are 
fot taken into actount. For when other goods are reckoned 
{, happiness ond the east of them is roperior to hsppnest 
by itl. The entta makes an increment of good, and the 
greater good is always preferable to the lesser. Happiness, 
therefore, seems to be something final and self-sufficient, the 
Ultimate object of matters of action 

‘Iemay be that in calling happiness the highest good, we are 
conly stating « plaiode. Rt needs to be defined more clearly 
Si We might achieve this by ascertaining the specific func 
tion of man. In the case of Mute players sculptors, and al 
craftsmen—indeed, fall who have some function and activity 
‘SSyood” and “excellent” reside in ther function, Now, the 
Same will be true of man, if be has a function peculiar to 
Himself. Do builders and sobbers have functions and activities 
but man nt, being by nature idle? Or, just asthe eye, hand, 
oot, and every part of the body has @ function, similarly, 
fone to atribate function to man over and above these? In 
that case what wil it be? Living is somethiag shared by man 
ven with plants, whereas Wwe are afler something specie. 
‘Therefore, we most role out nutritive living, fe se growth 
[Next comes perception; but this to i shared—in this case by 
‘horses, cows, and all animals. We sre left with life concerned 


‘twoparte that which obeys reSs00, En 
land thinks. This Kind of life, concerned with action, is iself 
{wofold; and we must take the part that is actually operative, as 
thi the more correct sence, 


“The canon fan i acto ul p secrance wi 
reason, of at least-not_without reason. Now, we sa¥ Uh 
= Tibeiioa i= generically the samme when we speak of an ind 
Vidual and of an individual good at his job, a5 in the ease of 
are player and 1 good Iyre player. This is generally true 
{in all case. Function comes fist, and superiority in excellence 
is superadded, As an example, paying the Ire isthe function 
fof the lyre player, playing it well belongs to the good lyre 
player If tis isso, the good for man proves to be activity 
‘soul in confarmity with excellence: andi there a more than 
fone excellnce, it wil be the best and most complete of these. 
‘Also, It quizes a complete lifetime: one swallow does pot 
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‘make a spring, nor does a single fine day; similarly, oe day 
‘ora short tine doce not make man blessed of Bappy. 
‘This sour oulline ofthe good. say outline advised, since 
perhaps we sbould make a sketch frst and putin the details 
Inter. Aayoue can thea develop the outine and fll in what 
{is appropriate to i¢ time itself seems to be a discoverer and 
4 good workmate. This is how progres has been made in the 
farts and crafts since enyone can fil in what is missing. We 
‘Should alo recall our earlier remarks, and not look forthe same 
degree of accuracy in everything, but only according to the 
Subject matter and a far as is appropriate to the inguly. 
‘Both builders and goomettician look into the right engl, but 
in diferent ways: the former docs so, so far ast is useful for 
the job in band: bu the later studies what its of what Kind 
fof thing, ax he atades truth. We must bebave in the same way, 
fn other things too, s0 that side issues do not overshadow 
the'main ones 
‘Not even the cause should always be precisely accounted 
for In Some cass, ts enough if we show clearly that some- 
thing Isso, as with principles. That something is 50s itself 
4 staring point and principle. Some principles are gathered 
by induction, some by perception, some by a sort of babitu- 
alion, and so on. We should inquire into each in the way 
fatural toi and be serious about distinguishing thera right 
Iy, since they havea great bearing on what follows. The priac!= 
‘or beginning is thought to be more than half of the 
‘Sole, and to provide solutions to many of our question 


‘We should examine happiness not only on the basis of 
the conclusion and the part of the deGnition but also by 
‘what ie sid about it All the avallable facts are in harmony 
‘wih the truth; wheres, whea something is fale, the discord 
between it and the facts is soon apparent. 

‘Goods are divided into three groups. Some are called x- 
ternal others goods of the soul, and others goods ofthe body. 
‘Goods ofthe soul are the ones we call goode prope, and we 
take it that acts and activities of the soul are ofthe soul. Soy 
sccording tothe view, Which is of some antiquity and meets 

ith agreement among philosophers, we are right to define 
Dappines a8 we do, 

‘eis correct, too, that certain acts and activites are aserted 
to be the end. In that way they telong t0 goods of the soul 
hot fo external goods, 
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“The view about the good life and “suocessf living” ofthe 
‘bappy men agress with our defaition. For we bave really 
spoken of Sort of good life and "succesful living 

It seems as though everything that people look for in con 
nection with happiness resides in our defnition. Some think 
ito be excellence of virtue; others wisdom; others special 
Skil whereas sill others thnk it all these, oF some of these 
together wit pleasure, or at leest not without pleasure. Others 
Incorporate external go ds as well. Some of these views are 
‘peld by numerous venerable authorities, others by a few di 
tinguished men, Tt is likely that neither group will be totally 
Ywrong, but father that they will get some part or most of 
It right. Our defnition agrees with those who call it virtue 
‘ora virtue; for activi im sonformity with virtue shows that 
‘ius is present. 

"There is probably a big diference-between treating the 
supreme good as possession and as use, between the sate 
fd the activity. It is posible for the state to be there but 
Schieve nothing, as when one is asleop or inactive for some 
ther reason. But this i not possible forthe activity Of goods 
ft will necessarily act, and act well. At the Olympic games, it 
[5 bot the bandiomest and strongest who are crowned, but 
sctual competitors, some of whom are the winners. Similar, 
itis those who act rightly who get the rewards and the good 
things in ie 


Abo, their life is in ise pleasant, The feeling of al 


‘ont te soul and peta for ecb indvual cons 
‘tombe sald 10 boa lover olor Tor hore lovers 
Sha poe for het fvers nis te way te ples 
tnt forthe man who loves ste and in geteta tings ha 
conform to vito ae plesett for Lim whe loves vito. The 
things howe pleat hy the vet marty of peop SE 
slvaye icone witron acter becnte keno by nature 
tiat they are pleasant but thew who Tove gootnes tke 
psu in wht i by oatre lesan, Ti ch =| 


Etie of actions in conformity with virtue, so that they are in 
themeelves pleasant to those who love goodness. Their life 
‘nas no extra need of pleasure asa kind of wrapper it contai 
pleasure in itself. In addition, the man who takes no pleasure 
n'doe acta is not even good. No one would regard as jut 
the man who takes no plearure in jurt acts, aor as Hberal the 
‘mag who takes nq pleasure in Iiberal gets, and so with 
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rest If tis i true, acts in conformity with virtue are pleasant 
in themselves 

However, they are also good and fine, and each of them 
‘especialy 20, ifthe judgment of the good man, which I have 
‘eserbed, is correct. Happines, therefore, is at once the best 
‘and finest and most pleasent thing, and there Is no separating 
‘ut of these attbutes, asthe epigram at Delos would have 
Ite "The most just is the Bnest;Bealth i, the best) and the 
‘mort pleasant & getting what you desire” All these belong 
{0 the best activities, and we sty tht thew of one of th 
ae is happiness. 

“However, seems also to require external goods as we 
have said i is impossible (or atleast not ea5j) to-do fine 
acts without» supply of “goes.” Many acts are done through 
friends, or by means of ‘wealth and’ palitisl power, which 
ae alas i were, instruments. Whea people ae without some 
of thes, that runs ther blessed condition for example, noble 
‘ith Hine children, or beauty. The man who is quite hideous 
to look at oF ignoble or a hermit or cldess cannot be en- 
tely happy. Perhaps this is even more so if a man has relly 
‘lous children or friends or if they are good but bave ded: 
So, as we have suid happiness docs seem to require this ex 
ternal bounty. Hence, some people Wentify happiness with 
good fortune, although others identify i with virtue. 


9. For tis reason, the question i raised whether happiness 
is tobe learned or got by habit or by some other kind of taia- 
Ing, of whether itcomes about through some divine providence 
oreven by chance. 

If the gods pve any bounty at all to mankind, i is Ukely 
that happiness is‘ git of the gods, especially since It is the 
best thing in the world for man. But perbaps this subject is 
more sltable for a different inquiry. Even if happiness not 
feat from beaven, but comes about through virtue ad lesaing 
‘or traning, seem that iis one of the most godlike things 
‘The prize snd end of virtue appears tobe the best thing, some- 
thing godlike and blessed. Happiness will lso be within the 

jeach of everyone since, through learning and exercise, it can 
be obtained by all Who are not totally corrupted as Fegards 

“This is better than happiness by chance. The nature (. 
tendency) of natural things tobe as fine end good as possible: 
the same, heefore, is ikely to be true of tings in the crafts 
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snd all sciences, and especially of things inthe best of these 
It is too unfting to band over the most important and Soest 
thing to chance 

‘We can get some light on this question from our definition, 
too. We have said that happiness is an activity of the soul is 
‘conformity with Virtue, an activity of a certain Kind. Some 
Of the other goods must necessarily be there, with others 
‘which are by nature lite tools, cooperating and of se toward 
‘ther ends. This agrees with what we sud a the start. We con- 
Sidered the objective of politics to be the best, and politics 
taker very grest care about making citizens have a certain 
character; that is, good people who will be able to do fine 

Reasonably enough, therefore, we do not speak of oxen, 
‘horses, or any other animals being bappy. None of them can 
partepate in this aciity. For this reason, not even children 
fre bappy; for, because of their age, they cannot yet acti the 
‘way required. Thore who are called such are thought tobe s0 
‘Because of the expectation we have of them. What is needed, 
as we have sid, is complete virtue and e complete lifetime. 
‘There are many changes and al Kinds of chances throughout 
‘lifetime, and itis possible fr a man who i eally Housing 
fo meet with reat disaster in old age, like Priam at Troy. No 
fone gives the name bappy to man whomeets with misfortune 
like that and die miserably. 


410, Should we not give the name to anyone in his lifetime, 
but look atthe end, af Solon advised? If 20, fa man Dapp} 
‘when he fas died? Surely that is quite abs, expecially see 
‘we my that happiness an activity. If we do‘oot speak of the 
‘dead as happy (and that was not Solo's meaning), perbape 
‘what he meaat was that at that time one could safely call man 
blessed as Being now out of reach of eile and misfortunes, 
This too, gives us something to discuss Iris thought tht good 
and evil do in some way afect the dee, jut as they doa en 
‘who is alive but doesnot notice them—I mean things like the 
Thonor and dishonor of one's children, the successes and failures 
‘of descendants in gencral This, too, creates a problem. It is 
Possible for many changes to occur among the descendants 
(ofa man who has lived bapply and died accordingly: some 
‘of them may be good and ge the fe they deserve, for some it 
‘may be the opposite; alg, itis obvious tat thelr descendants 
‘may stand in the most varied degrees of relationship to teit 
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foretears. It would be absurd for the dead man to change with 
the living and become at times happy, at other times wretched: 
but iti leo abrord if the condition of the descendants docs 
ot fora moment affect the ancestors at all 

"However, let us go Back to the former problem, for we may 
be abe to deal withthe preseat one inthe light ofthat If one 
‘rt look atthe end of » man's life, and only then use the 
‘word Rappy—aot because he isso, but because he Was so 
before—surely itis absurd not to give him this ateibute when 
be is bappy, jst because we do not Wish to use that word 
about the living because of chances and changes, and because 
‘we assume that happiness is something permancat, not easly 
hanged, whereas good and il fortune often revolve about the 
‘aie people If we use our language according tothe standards 
Of fortune, we shall frequently have to call the same man both 
happy and, conversely, miserable, making the bappy man a 
‘chameleon, without stability. Going by chance and change 
‘Eangot be right: good and bad do not consist in them, Life 
‘eeds them a5 extat, as we have sad; but it activites in 
conformity with virtue thet contol happiness, and so with the 
‘opposite. 

"The present question is evidence in favor of our definition, 
[Nothing eee in the world of man bas the steadiness that gos 
with activites conformiag to virtue. They seem to be evea 
‘more permanent than the sciences. And the most valuable 
Among them are more lasting because the blessed continuously 
‘and by prefereace spend ther fe in them—which seems to be 
the reaton why there is no forgetting them. 

“This element wil be preset in the happy man, and he wil 
be like that throughout his fe. He will alvays, or more than 
all others do and consider What is virtuous he will bear 
‘changes of fortune most nobly and quite moderately in every 
‘ray, tht i the man who is truly good, the albround, blame 
Terman. 

‘Many things happen by chance, varying greatly in their 
Importance. Itis clear that petty luck, whether good ori, has 
‘no fluence on life; bot important good luck, occurring often, 
wil render a man’s fe happier, since its the nature of luck 
{inthis way fo be an addtional grace and one can use it nely 
‘and virtuously. But when there = bad luck on the grand sale 
reduces and damages the condition of bappiness, fori intro- 
‘doces pain and impedes some activites. But even bere nobility 
shines through, whes a man puts up patiently with great bad 
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fortune, not through insensitivity to pain but because'he is of 
‘strong and noble character, If activities determine life, 20 
‘lesed man can ever be wretched, since be wil ever do mean 
‘or hateful things We think tht the man who is truly good 
‘and coatrolled bears graciously with fortune and acts as nobly 
tthe existing situation allows, in the same waY a good geaeral 
makes the most warlike use ofthe serving army, anda cobblet 
takes the best shoes that the given material allows. And 5 
‘with al the otber arts 

If So, the happy man will never be miierable, although he 
will not be Blessed if he meets with misfortune like Priam’s 
Nor is he a mercurial character, always changing: twill ot 
be easy to move him from his happiness, either by minor mi- 
{ortune or by bad luck on the grand scale If that does bappes, 
he will not become happy again ina short time bu, if a all, 
aftr a long period and after obtaining great distinctions. 

‘May wesay thatthe happy man is active in conformity with 
complete virtue, and adequately supplied with exteraal goods, 
ot just for any length of time but for a complete lifetime? 
‘Must we add that he isto live ike that and to de accordingly? 
‘The fature is out of our sight, but we are quite positive about 
‘making happiness an end, something complete. If so, We shall 
‘Sy that living people, to whom the above conditions do and 
‘will apply, are blesed,blesed 25 human beings. Let that be 
‘enough on the subject 


111, 1¢ seems too unfriendly an idea, thatthe fortunes of 
‘our descendants and ofall ot friende should not make the 
{east contribution to our ow, It would be contrary to received 
opinions, too. Now, thee are many events and they admit of 
‘reat deprocs of ference, and some have more effect tha 
thers, Detailed accbunting of thei division would be tedious, 
{indeed endless: twill be suficent to give a rough general 
fea, Tak, firs, misfortunes concerning oneself: some of these 
‘have weight and influence on our lifer others are lighter, the 
same division must aply to misfortune, affecting out frends. 
‘The pret thing is whvthor disaster happen to them in life or 
after death, There is more involved here than whetbet tht 
‘awful apd criminal act of a tragedy has occurred before it 
Starts or is committed during its course. We must take this 
‘ference into account, though perhaps We ou 

to-consider whether the dead da share in good and evil On 
this basis € seems that if anything does penetrate to them, 
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goed or ba it must be dim or petty, ether absolutely or rela- 
tively to them; andi it isnot just dim or pety, it can be only 
fo great and of euch a kind at not to make Bappy those who 
are not, nar fo deprive those who are of their happiness. The 
Success of fiends, then, contributes something to the happiness 
ofthe dead, but only tothe extent that it does not make the 
happy unhappy or produce any other similar result. 


32, After these distinctions, let us see whether iappiness 
‘belongs to things praiseworthy or to things precious and val 
ble, Tes clear that itis nota potentiality. Everything that is 
Praleworthy appears to be praised because it has @ certain 
‘Quality and sands in a certain relation to something els, We 
praise the jst man, the brave man, the good man, and virtue 
{eneraly, because of acte snd achievements, We praize the 
Strong, the good runner, andsoon, because they havea certain 
(quality by nature, and stand in a certain relation to something 
ood and fine. This is clear from praises given to the gods 
0 absurd to measure the gods by our standards yet hiss 
what happens, since prabing involves comparison. Ir praise 
{slike that ts clear that there cannot be praise of the best, 
‘but something higher and better, a also appears from out 
language: we cll the gods Messed and count them happy, and 
0 With those men who are most godlike. Similarly, too With 
{eed things No one praises happiness a he praises justice, but 
Counts ita blessed) as something more divine and beter. 
Eodonus isa good advocate when be ties to ge first place 
{or plesure: Since it good but is ot pralsed, be thought 
it beter than things that are praised, for such thing could be 
‘only goed and the good—standards to which other things are 
ferred. Praise i of virtue, sine iti by virtue tht people 
Ge fine acts; ccoma, however, are of body and mental 
chievements alike. P%ine 

“Accuracy about ths is more suitable for people who are 
‘occupied with encomia: 0s it is clear tht bappines Is some- 
thingprecious and complete, It appears to beso because ita 
principle. Its with thatin view that we all do all other acts; we 
‘assume that the principle and reason for good things is some- 
thing valuable and divin. 


13, Since happiness an activity of the soul in conformity 
with Complee virtue, we must investigate excllene, of Vitae, 
In that way we can take a belle look at happiness. 
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‘The man who is truly a statesman is thought to be chiefly 
‘occupied with virtue: be wants to make the etizene good and 
‘tedlent Yo the laws, We have an example. of the in the 
(Cretan and Spartan lawgivers, and any others ofthe same sot. 
ths inquiry belongs to poles, 1 clear that our search 
will be in accord with what we decided at the teginning. 
Plainly, we must investigate human virtue; after all we were 
Tookiag Yor human good and human happiness. By human 
virtue, we mean virtue not of the body but of the soul; and 
‘we sy that happiness san activity of soul If this ste, iis 
Clear thet the politician must have some knowldge of things 
{o do withthe sou, just as the man who isto heal eyes must 
IEnow about the whole body, indeed, the more so, as polities 
iz more valuable than medicine, The better doctors take alot 
fof trouble studying the body. Simlary, thea the politician 
faust study the soul, study for the sake of knowing about 
‘rte, But only so far a is sufcent for his purpose. Greater 
precision than necessary is too laborious in view of the 
Shjecive. 

"There are some remérks about the soul in my public le 
tures: thore remarks should be ured. For example, that pet 
ff the soul iratonal, part rational. Are these divided and 
‘marked off Uke the parts ofthe body and everything else that 
i divisible? Or are they two in deiaition, being by nature in 
separable, ike the concave and convex sides of a curve? The 

swer makes no difference to our present inquiry. Part ofthe 
ational prt resembles somthing shared By oer, by plants 
mean here the cause of nourishment and growth: One must 
sume a lke faculty of soul among ell hing that develop by 
‘ourishment, all embryos, as well as all adult creatures. That 
js more reasonable than supposing some other faculty 

‘The excellence or virtue of this faculty i shared by others, 
and isnot confined to humans. This faculty seems to be espe 
lally active during sleep, whereas good and bed men make 
their natures pin lest of all in sleep. (This is why people 
Sy that happY mea are no diferent from the wretched Tor a 
food half of their lives which is reasonable enough, since 
Sleep isan inacdvty of the soul, so far as good and bad can be 
predicated of it.) The only exception isso far as some motions 
‘Eetually come through, and inthis respect the dreams of the 
[food are better than thowe of the ordinary man. 

‘But enough of ths Let us leave the nutritive part, since by 
‘ature it doesnot participate in buman Virtue. There soems 12 
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bbe another part of the sou! that is irational, although it pas 
teipats in Feason to some extent. Inthe case ofthe restrained 
tnd untesrained man alle, We prase the Zeason, that part 
(Of their soul that has reason’ i exhorts them inthe right way, 
nd towards the best ends ‘There isin them something ese 
foo, which is bY nature contrary to reason and resists reason. 
When parts of the body are paralyzed, and people decide to 
‘move them tothe right they spove af to the lef; us the same 
EBappent inthe case of the soul: the impulses of Uncontrolled 
people are in the wrong direction Of cours, in the case of 
bodies, We can see what makes the wrong movement, but not 
inthe case of the soul: yet, perhaps we must stil think that 
theres something in the soul, to, that is contrary to reason 
‘and that rests and opposes tI doesnot matter in What Way 
itis diferent from the rest ofthe sou 

‘Yet, even this appears to participate in reason, as we have 
suid for Inthe restrained man this part is obedient to reason, 
‘and perhaps the obedience is stil more marked in the eases 
fof the moderate and brave man, since with him everything isin 
Barmony with reason. 

‘So the rational part appears tobe twofold. The “plant par 
hs no share in reason at all but the part concerned "with 
desiring and appetite does have a share, insofar as it Tstens 
to reason and cteys it, This is the way in which we say that we 
“Sttend to" our father and our friends, not the way in which 
‘we Vattend 10" the principles of mathematics. That the irae 
tional isin some way persuaded by the rational patie shown, 
also by rebukes and by all reproofs and exhortations. 

‘But if we must say that this part, too (Le, the appetite), i 
rational, then the rational part will also be twofold: one part 
(of idfinitely and in itself, the othe ike something that Iistens 
fo is father. Virtue, t00, Is dvided slong the lines of this 
ference. We say that some virtues are intellectual, others 
‘moral: Wisdom, understanding, and prudence are intelectual 
‘nes; Iierality and mederaton are moral. For when We speak 
‘of moral character, we do not say that a man is Wise oF 
fteligent, but that he is good-tempered or moderate; but we 
praise the wise man abo in respect to his disposition, and We 
‘y that praiseworthy dispositions are virtues. 
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fate case ofall our natural faculis, we have them 
first potentially, but is only later on that we make them full 
‘active, Thies Gear in the cae of the senses? we do not acquire 
‘Oar Seases asa result of innumerable acts of seeag or bearing, 
but the case. We have them, and then make use 
of theme edo nek com to et them by making tae of them. 
ver, we do acquire the vets by fst making use of them 
in act ab is aso the case wih techniques. Where doing or 
‘making is dependent on knowing bow, we acquire the know 
Sow by actually doing For example, people become builders by 
actually building, and the sme applies to Iyre players. In the 
fame way, we become jst by doing just acts; and similarly with 
“temperate” and “brave.” There is further evidence in con- 
‘temporary intttions: lepsators make cdzens good by taln- 
ing them. Indeed, al legislators am at that, and those who do 
itlncorectly mis ther objective. Thats the point of aifereace 
between the institutions of good and of a bad community. 
Further, the very things that make virtoe ean also unmake it. 
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Compare the techniques, where both good and bad payers alike 
are produced by actually practicing. The same is wue of build 
{ng and all the skies good building wil make good builders 
tnd so with bad. If this were not the cas, there would be 00 
‘eed for an instructor, fo all men alike would be born good ar 
‘bad at their craft. Now, the same applies to the virtues, By 
acting in affairs that involve e contract with others, some of us 
become just, some unjust. By acting in dangerous situation, 
And being tained to show fear or confidence, we become brave 
for cowardly. The sume cam be Said of desire and temper: some 
‘become moderate and controlled, others immoderate and bad~ 
tempered, from actually behaving in such or such « way in 
cases where desire or temper isinvelved. Tn shor, ike practices 
produce like dispositions For this reason activities sbould be 
{Guulide, since they qulify the disposition. Therefore, alning 
{rom an early age for good or bad makes no litle diference. 
Teed, the diference i considerable; in Tac, it makes all he 
‘ference, 


2, Since the present inguiry is not “theoretical” Hike the 
restive are not studying In order to koov what virtue i, But 
to become good, for others there would be no prot in it— 
‘re must consider the question of how we ought to ac. Action 
it ord and master of the kindof resulting deposition, as we 
fi Acton shouldbe in sovordance with right reason that's 
‘euc of all actions andit will serve as ourbasis, (Wesball define 
Fight reason late on, and state ts relation tothe ober virtues) 
Before going on it must be agreed tat all our statements about 
faction have to be general, not exact. The point is, as We sald 
fat the star, thatthe type of answer turas upon the Kind of 
Subject mutter, and matters dealing with action and questions of 
expediency are always changing like the circumstances that 
promote eal: Since tis is true in general, is still truer to 
ay that answers about particular issues cannot be exact. These 
issues cannot be dealt wih by a single technique or a set of 
Files those who are engaged fo action must study the special 
Grcumstances, asin te case of medicine and navigation. 

‘But although the present discussion sof this ype, We must 
try tobelp. Let us conser this St ite in the nature of tings 
forthe virtues to be destroyed by excess and deficiency, a8 we 
‘seen th case of heals and strength a good example for we 
‘ust use clear cases When discussing abstruse matters: Exc 
{ve or insuficiont trining destroys strength, jus as too och 
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ieacjenty tee a ee pe gone 
Seta cose cet anaes 
pili ntec i hh decries 
‘enjoyment from all pleasures, abstaining from none: he 
Sane esate tes oe 
Ermeraitit teenie oe Scop 
rime Marie ae rae 
"footed athe sed wh at 
aioe eno wally te po 
Fgh ee tpieope earn epe 
isos Seen Sess 
Soon Toe eae ara ce 
SoS ane as 
Feseeierterist retrained 
Sram yes 
TFS Rata ag be ioe tsa 
Seth ret are Rae ergs 
Shece 


3. The pleasure or pain, superveing upon the activity, 
shouldbe fen asa poater tthe dsponition The man who 
sbstain from pleasures ofthe body and gets plane i doing 
jus tate moderne bt he whois vexed by ateton 
Enmoderate. He who accepts danger, aod i not 
‘eres brave; whereas te maa wots vered ira coward/-Tie 


nn at moral vite concerned wh earire nd pin 
fe do bad actions because of the plcasure going with them, 
‘nd abstain from good actions because they ae Hard and pain 


‘son wiy vr scone’ with pear apd pein. The 
{ec that poison sds Oy ms of lee sd 
Finis further evence, Punishment ina ad of beng. wich 
Erte ature of thtogsis elected by opposes, 

Furiber we ot watery very postion i naturaly 
cagped fi and covered hs thse tos tat y mare 
init beg oc yor, en become bd throug lure and 
FY dase MEGS ccephon eager, being pleasif 
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pala, by pursuing or avoiding those things that they should not, 
fr perhaps doing so at the wrong time or in the wrong way, 
Sd s0.0a, For this reason, people define the virtues asa sortat 
‘omoved state or calm. They are wrong in not qualifying this 
With provisos a to "bow one should or should nat," oF “when,” 
nd altherest 

‘Our bass, therefore, is that moral virtue isthe art of doing. 
‘what is Best concerned with pleasures and pains, and that vice 
[sthe opposite. (From what follows, tis alo plaia that both are 
concerned with pleasure and pain,) There are three factors 
‘elatng to choie and avoidance, the honorable, the expedient, 
‘ad the pleasant on the one side onthe oppesite, the dishonor 
able, the harmful and the painful. Now, the good man sts cor- 
rectly with respect to all these, and the bad man wrongly, ad 
especially as rogards pleasure Pleasure is common to animals 
{3 well, and isa factor in ail questions of choice, since the 
SBonorable and expedient appear pleasant. Also, We Brow UP 
With t from childhood, which makes it hard to remove some 
ting so well ingrained. And we measure action, some Of Us 
‘more than others by pleasure and pain Because ofthis they 
fare te center ofthe whale inquiry. Right or wrong pleasure oF 
pain makes no small difference fo action. Also, i barder to 
fight pleasure than anger, as Heraclitus says, and techniques 
‘and excellence in general go with what is harder, since this 
provides higher sjandard. 

“Therefore, the whole business of moral virtue is about 
pleasure and pain. He who makes correct use of them will be 
ood, and wroog usage makes bad men, Tht isenough on these 
ubjcts—namely, that virtue is concerned with plessures and 
pains hat it promoted by the very sume things from which 
‘originates (and also is destroyed by them when they are done 
differently); and that ts active in relation tothe same things 
from mich it originates. 


4. Perhaps there is a question about our saying that we 
‘musi become just by doing just acts, and moderate by doing 
{cts of moderation. may be argued that if people do just oF 
oderateacts, they arealready jst or moderte, just 35 i'they 
fsetsomething right in grammar ce musi, they are grammarians 
‘8F musicians. But this does aot apply evea tothe arts One can 
fgetsomething ight in grammar by chance, or at someone es 

Prompting. The man will himself be a grammarian only when 


noox 1 F sor 
coradedly 

he gs somthing prammrian would—in accordance 

swith art of rman wich ni bin 

‘Ait there no spnlogy hoe between the ats and the vr 
soca The prods of ebtagues faves trl stander of 
‘xetence et enough for thom to havea cetam sangeet 
or dipention But the products of the vatoer—e, stone 
Seat junto moderate nsording tothe natre ofthe acon 
it ssaring othe deposition ef te oer. Fit be mut 
ow second, be mist act from shoe hoorng what he 
oer fort ower and tir be tn atom 8S a6 
hake poston, 

"Tose aco aur from nowiedg, arent ncaded wen 
we consider wither omen hs the other ars But Knowing 
Stutrbutes ite or oo sags toward having the vty 
Stren te ober factors make no lie diferent. Os the oot 
Tra, tnymake al he aferensy sce une andemeranee 
Smt abou troop eequent jr and temperte ste 

“Ata callod ont sd temperse when tay are voc asthe 
just or temperate man would perform. The temperate and just 
Frat ot be who dots thew at, ote wh Ses them in 
the way a which fist a temperate mea do them Poop are 
ht when they ay tht te jut maa formed by doa jst 
Si chotomperate men dong emperte sua webu dog 
them wo one woul even be Hily to become goo. 

“However, the great mary do tot acto tis proce 
Towtnd they take refuge argent, thinkug tha hey or 
‘cing posers snd wil become moral good in that wey. 
“They are He vali who latenatenvely ter doctor tat 
carry ot sone of bis nstoctone Toe wil aver te made 
Stat ot of regime: nor wl pope brome Beal so 
‘by philosophizing like that 


5. Now, we must consider what virtue is. Thre are three 
‘things inthe soul: emotions, capacities, and dispositions. Virtue 
‘mut be one ofthese, 

By emotions I mean appetite, aager, far, confidence, exvy, 
joy, frndlines, hatte desire, emulation, pity—ia’ shor, 
‘everything that is accompanied by pleasure and pain 

‘By capacities mean our ability to experience the emotions — 
for instace, the capacity of feling aner, pai, and pty. 

‘Disposition describes how we rect—well or badly—toward 
the emotions, eg feeling anger. Ifthe reaction is either ex- 
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cessive or insufficient, We are bad; if moderate, good and so 
‘vith ther feslines. 

"Netter the virtues north vies are emotion. Iti not our 
motions that decide whether we are called good or bad, But 
fur virtues and vices We are not praised oF Blamed for oUF 
motions (men are ot prised for fering fear or aDeet, DOF 
does feating anger as such get Blamed, but feoing anger in a 
‘certain way, whereas we are for our vrtes and vices. Anothet 

nt we fel anger and fear without choosing to, whereas the 
Nirtos area sort of holes, or atleast not posible without 
‘oie In addition, the emotions ae sd to"move" us whereas 
{n'espect tothe vitues and view, wear said not to be moved, 
buttobe ina certain sate 

"Fortis reason, the virtues are not capacities either. We are 
‘not called good or bd merely Because we have a capacity for 
{cling or ae we praised or blamed for that reason” Alb, We 
ave capacities ty ature, bat we ae not good or bad by nature. 
(We have spoken of this earer) Hf, therefor, vite Bethe 
motion nor capacity, it mus, by elimination, be disposition, 
‘Thisisa statement a8 othe geaerc meaning of virtue 


6. We must not Jeave it at that—jst “lsposton”; we 
‘must also say what kind. It shouldbe sald that all virtue, what 
{ver it Belongs fo, readers that ting good and makes it faction 
‘yell The virtue of the eye makes the eye good and makes it 
inetion well, since itis by the virtue of the eye that We have 
good sight Simuarly, the virtue or excellence of 2 horse makes 
{he horse good, good at running and at carrying trier and at 
{acing the enemy. Now, i ths is always the case, the virtue of 
man willbe the disposition through which be becomes a good 
man and through which he will do bis job well How that wil 
come about, we have already sui, bu Iwill be stil clearer if 
‘we examine the nature ofthis virtue, 

‘Or every continuous —that i, divisible thing—one can tke 
sore of lessor the equal amount; and these divisions can be 
‘made ether by reference tothe thing self as standard, of rla- 
{rely to us. Bqual the mean between excess and defeiency 
‘What is the mean relative to the thing? It is that which is 
equidistant from each end, which is one and the same for 
Sh The meas relative to that which ie neler foo mash 
for too lite; and this is pot one and the same forall. If ten 
{i Tot and two a litle, then six i the mean relative to the 
thing: six exceeds two by the same amount that itis exceeded 
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by ten it is the mean by proportion, The mean relative to us 
should not be interpreted like that If ten pounds are a lot 
fora man to eat, whereas two are to it, the trainer will ot 
ffder sit. Perhape that will be too much oF toe lite for tbe 
{articular men: foo ite for Mil, but too much forthe man 
tho is just starting to train, Simlariy with running and 
resting 

Ta thi same way, everyone who knows, in any fd, avoids 
excess and deficiency be looks forthe mean and chosses the 
‘ean, not the mean according to the thing, but the mean 
Felatve tous. Every art does its job well inthis way, by look- 
ing to the mean and leading is products toward it—which is 
‘why people say of things well done that you cannot add anj~ 
Thing’or take anything away, since “well done” is ruined by 
excess and deficiency and achieved by the mean; and good 
frafizmen, as we were saying, work with thir eye on the 
‘mean. To resume: if virtue, Uke nature, requires more accu 
acy and fs better than any"art, then it will aim atthe mean. 
speak here of moral virtue, since that is concerned with 
emotions and actions; and excess, deficiency, and tbe mean, 
‘occur in these. In feeling fear, confidence, desire, ange, pity, 
nd in general pleasure and pain, one can fel too much or 
{oo little; and Goth extremes are wrong. The meen and the 
‘00d is feeling atthe right time, about the right things, ia 
elation to the sight people, and forthe right reason; and the 
‘mean and the good are the task of virtue. Similery, in regard 
{Oaactions, there are excess, deficiency, and the mean. 

‘Virtoe fs concerned with emotions abd actions, where excess 
fs wrong, as is deficiency but the mean is praised and i ight 
Both being praised and being right belong to virtue. So virtue 
fs kind of mean, since it docs at east am at tbe mean. Aksoy, 
‘going wrong happens in many ways (for bad belongs to the 
Unlimiteg, ax the Pythagoreane conjectured, and good tothe, 
Timited), whereas doing sight happens in one waY only. That”| 
fs why one is eas), the other diicul: missing the target is 
aay, but biting itis hard. For these reasons, excess and 
‘ebcieney belong to evil the mean to good: 
agiDe® H only one ka of good mao, but many kinds of | 
ad” 

‘Virtue, then, i «disposition involving choice. It consists in 
‘a mean, felative tous, defied by veazon and atthe Feasonable 
‘man would define Tt ist mean between two vices one of 
excess, the other of deficiency. Als, virtue discovers and 
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chooses the mean, whereas the vices exceed of fall short of 
the essential inthe spheres of both emotions apd act 
“Therefore, as regards ls esseace and the delton of what 
it relly i vrtoe Is « meas; but seen from the viewpoint of 
the supreme good and the best, it ls an extreme. Not every 
ctor emotion admite of the mean, The very aames of some 
{ings imply ev—for example, the emotions of spit, shame 
Tessness, end envy and such actions as adultery, theft, and 
‘murder. All these and their like get their name bocause they 
are evil in themselves, and not through excess or deficiency in 
them Ia their case (in doing them), you caa never be ight, 
you must always be wrong, In such matters there is n0 good 
‘bad in the sense of committing adultery with the Fight 
Woman, at the right time, and in the right way. Quite abso- 
Tutely, doing any of thee things is wroag. One might ia the 
same ‘way claim that there is @ mean, excess, and defcency 
‘with regard to being unjust or cowardly or profigate. If 0, 
there would be e mean of exces and of defiency, an excess 
fof excess, and © deficiency of deficiency. Now, there is 0 
excess or defcloncy of temperance or courage, siace the mean 
{sin a sense an extreme: similarly, there is a0 mean of the 
above vies (aor any excess or deficiency). They are Wrong, 
‘bowever performed. In geoeral, there i go mean of a exces 
for a delcioncy, nor is there an excess or 8 deficiency of @ 


7. We must not only put this in general terms but also apply 
it to particular ease. Tn statements concerning ects, general 
statements cover more ground, but statements on a specified 
point are more accurate Aste are concerned with particulars, 
After all; and theory should agree with particular facts. Let 
1, the, take these particular virtues from our table. 

"Nom, courage isthe mean ia matters of faring and fesing 
‘rave. The man who exceeds in fearlessness bas a0 special 
‘ame (thee are many vices and virtues that have 20 names). 
He who exceeds im confidence is overconfident, whereas the 
‘man who exceeds in feeling ear and fals shor in confidence 
ine comand, 

‘Concerning pleasures and pains (not all are involved, and 
Indeed pains are less 50), the mean is temperance, and the 
excess profigacy. As for felling short in connection with 
pleasures, there are hardy any such people, and that is why 
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they, too (compare the instances above), do mot have a name. 
[Bot let us call hem “insensible” 

‘As regards giving and taking money, the mean is liberality, 
‘whereas the excess and the deficiency are, in order, spend 
‘Hhriftess and Iberlity. tn this case, exces and deficiency 
‘work in opposite ways. The spendthrift exceeds in spending 
{nd falls Short in taking, Whereas te liberal man exceeds in 
{aking and falls short in spending 

For the moment, we ate giving a rough summary, resting 
content with just that; later, 2 more accurate distinction will 
be'made. With money, tere are other dispositions 100, 
‘magaifceace being the ‘mean. The magnifceat man difers 
from the liberal by his scale of operations, large as opposed 
to small, Toe exctst is lack of taste and volgarty, wiereat 

{s meanness. These to, difer from the vices 
rally, but the nature of the diference wil be 
‘plained later. 

‘As for honor and dishonor, the mean is grandeur of soul 
whereas the excess it 2 sort of vanity, and the deficiency 
‘meanness of soul, We said above that Iiberalty difers froma 
‘magnifcence in the minor scale of its operation. Simiariy, 
there is minor virtue related to grandeur of soul; whereas 
the latter has great honor as its object, this one is concerned 
‘wth small hoaors. ts possible to strive for honor inthe right 
‘way, and also more or less than one should: be who szves 
{oo inch is called ambitious, he who falls sort unamtiious, 
‘andthe man inthe middle has no name. There are n0 names 
{or the dispositions, except for ambition—which is why the 
extremes lay claim to the middle territory, s0 that there are 
{Umer when we call the mean “ambitiow” sod other times 
when we call t “unambitious"; and sometimes we praise the 
tne, at other times the other. Why we do tis willbe explained 
Inter, but now let us speak about the rest of the dispositions 
in the manner indicated. 

In connection with anger alo, there are excess, deficiency, 
and the mean, although they bave no estsblsbed names But 
Jet us call the middle man good-tempered and speak of the 
‘mean as good temper. Now forthe extremes: he who exceeds 
's quick tempered, and the corresponding vic is quick temper, 
‘but the man who falls sortie without temper, and the dell 
leney isan abseuce of temper. 

"There are alo three other means. They bave a certain 
resemblance 19 one another, but they do difer. All afe com- 
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‘cerned with human relations in word and action, The difer- 
face, however, i that one is concerned with uth, the others 
‘with pleasure, pleasure being here of two sort, one in the 
Sphere of amusement, tbe other ia all matters that have to do 
swith ite 

We must discuss these, t00, to see more clearly that the 
mean is always praiseworthy, and the extremes neither prais 
‘worthy nor right, but biameworthy. Most of thse, too, ave 
Bo name, but We mus ty to coin sames for them, as we did 
before, for the sake of clarity and ease of understanding 

‘Let ‘ur take truth, The man who exempliges the mean is 
‘the truthful man, and'the mean should be called truthfulness, 
pretence of this virtue by way of excess i boastulnes, and 
{he corresponding man boastful; but pretence by Way of del= 
eney is fase modesty. 

"Now, for pleasure by way of amusement. The middle man 
is the wit, and his disposition witness the exces is bufooo- 
ry, and the man a buffoon; the deficiency is boorishness, and 
{the man a boor. Av forthe other sorts of pleasure ia life, the 
‘man who pleases in the right way i a friend, and the mean 
[Sfrindship. The man who exceeds this, If he docs S0 for no 
ulterior motive, is obsequious, but if iti for his own advan 
tage he ts a fatteres He who fale short and never gives 
pleasure is quarrelsome and a surly fellow. 

"There are means, oo, In the sphere of the feclings Shame 
Js nota virtue but the man who is modest is praised. In ths 
‘ase, 100, We speak of the mean (the man mentioned above) 
nd of the exces: the man who feels shame about everything 
[S cowed, whereas the man who falls short, or fels no shame 
at all is shameless. The mean, again, isthe man who is modes. 

Tndignation i the mean between envy and mice. These 
‘concer the pleasure and pain experienced over what bappent 
to aeighbors. The indignant man feels pain when people 


Prosper without deserving to; the envious map, who exceeds 
E =] 


fhe former, 

Alstinguish the two senses and 
Say in what way each a mean. (And so on with intellectual 
vines) 


8. There are, therefore, three conditions: two are viees— 
‘one of exces, the other of defciency—and there ie one 
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virtue, the mean. All are opposite to one another, ina sense: 
the extremes ere opposite to the mean and to one another, 
land the mean is opposite to the extremes; equal is greater 
‘han less ‘ad les than greater, in the same Wey, the means 
fare preter than the deficiencies and deficient by comparison 
‘withthe exceses both in feelings and in actions The brave 
‘man, by comparison with the coward, seems overconfdeat, but 
cowardly compared with the overconfident. Similarly, the 
{emperate ‘man seems profigate when compared with the 
insensitive man, and insensitive compared with the p 

‘The liberal maa is a speodtrift compared withthe lite 
‘but liberal compared with the spenathnf. 

‘That is why both extremes push the mean away from its 
place toward each other: the coward calls the brave man 
Gverconiident; the overconfident man calls him a coward; and 
0 droughout 

‘Siace this Isso, there is more opposition between the ex- 
tremes than between the extremes tnd the mean. They sre 
{lrther away from each otber than from the mean, jst a6 
‘Beat is more remote from small (and vice versa) than ether 
E trom equal Again, some extremes have en apparent re- 
semblance tothe mean, a overconidence has to courage and 
Sspendthriftnes to iberalty; but the greatest difeence is be- 
{tween the two extremes. People mark off as opposites things 
that are Very emote from one another; the mare remote, tbe 
‘more opposie. In some cases, the deficiency is more the 
‘opposite of the mean; in otbers, the excess. Overcontidence, 
the exces, i not the opposite of courage; but cowardice, the 
deficiency, is. With temperance, owever, the opposite I pet 
the deficiency, insensitvty, but profigacy, the exces. This 
happens for two reasons, one of them being the objective 
{facts themealver, Where one extreme is more like and closer 
tothe mean, we treet its contrary as counter to the mean. Since 
‘verconfidence is closer to and more like courage, wherest 

ce is less ike it, we ake cowardice as opposite of the 
‘mcan."That which is further away from the mean or middle 
{s thought to be more opposite. That is the objective reason. 
‘The other has to-do with human nator, those things toward 
which we bave 2 gr 
Stes of the meas. We 
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the other, therefore, proflgay, the excess, is more opposite 
to temperane. 


9. We have sad enough about moral virtue being a mean, 
‘and in what way it isa mean—Le., between two vies, oe of 
fxeess and one of deficiency Iti what itis because i aims at 
‘the mean both in feelings apd in actions 

“This is why itis‘ ard job to be good. It is hard to get 


"Keep your ship outside the spray and the waves” One 
Of the extremes bas more wrong init than the other. Since 
hiving the mean just right fs hard, we must take the least 
‘of the evils by way of second-best. This will happen in the 
following way. 

‘We should so what we ourselves are most prone to (each 
cof us has diferent natural tendencies). Now, this wil be 
leat from the plessure and pain we get. We should then 
‘drag ourselves off in the opposite direction. By moving to a 


Above all we should keep a sharp eye on pleasure and what 
fs pleasant. The point is that we are not impartial jodges of 
it, We should feel about pleasure as the old mea in Homer 
felt about Heles, and say what they said all the time.” Ta 
this way, as we send pleasure away, we shall go less wrong. In, 


‘0 doing, to put it bred, we shall best be able to attain the 
‘ican. But its certainly bard, and above all in particulars. It 
IS not easy to decide how and with whom and about what and 
{for how long one should be angry. At times we praise those 
Who fall short and cal them good tempered, at ber times 
‘we call those who are harsh real men, However, a slight 
Geviation from the good isnot blamed, either in the directo 
‘of excess or of deficeney yet, the larger deviation is blamed, 
Since it gets noticed. It's sot casy to determine about Blame, 
{ey to what point and how far It should be applied. Nor 5 
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it easy to determine anything else that has to do with the 
senses; and such things as these depend on particulars which 
‘re decided by perception. However, it is clear thatthe mean 
is always praiseworthy, but at times we should lean toward 
the exctss at other times to the decency. In this way, We 
‘shall most readily attain the mean, Le, the good. 
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4, Vion at we have ald i concerned with fstings ad 
actions, Praise and Bame are accorded to voluntary 
{Svein acs are accorded pardon and at tes pt, Pere 
‘haps, sine we are examining itu, we should debe voluntary 
and lavoluntary this woeful also for those who are lying 
dowa inws about rewards and punishments 

Tavoluntay acts are performed under compulsion or through 
fenorance, Compulsion bere means that the principe of action 
{i external, and thatthe doctor the person to whom things 
sre done) contributes nothing of his owa—ss when the Wind 
avis one eff somewhere, oF other bumen elngs Who have 
power over one do this 

‘Some acs are performed out of fear of grater evils ot 
for some good thing. A tyrant may ordcr one to commit 
Sishonorats act beeaune he has cootol over one's parents 
land children, If one does it they are saved: if not hey dee 
itis debatable whetber these aca are voluntary of inven: 

This the cate with throwing cargo overboard fn storms, 

In general, no one willagly throws tng overboard: bu ll 
‘People of scase do 30 t0 sve thc own lives and those of 
ther people. These actions are mized, but they are more 
ike voluntary actx We chooas or decide to do them atthe 
time they are carried gut, and the end or goal of the act i 
fitted to the cccasion. Voluntary” and voluntary” should 
bbe referzed to the time of ation, Now, the ection voluntary. 
Stace the prncipfe of moving the fxtrumental parts in such 
cs resien in the doer himself and where the principle re- 
Sides inthe man himvel, the doing or bot doing fs aso fa bis 
power, Such acts, then, are voluntary: but perbepsin a general 
‘ray they are favoluntary, sce no oe Would chose aay such 
aot of foal, 

For such acts, there ae times when people are actualy 
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praled, whenever they endure shame or dishonor on bebalf 
‘Sf some great end. But ifthe station isthe opposite, they are 
blamed: for enduring sbame for no gopd or reasonable ead 
fe the mark of a low man. In some caves, the acts are not 
praised, but pardoned: as when a man dots what be should 
Bot because of something that is foo much for human nate, 
something uneadurable But in some cass, such compulsion 
{2 impossible, and one should sulfer the worst and die rather 
than give in’ What “compelled” Euripides” Alemacon to Kil 
‘ig mother was just ridiculous, 

“There are times when itis hard to decide what should be 
chosen at what price, and what endured in return for what 
‘eward, Pechape it is sll harder fo stick to the decision. For 
the most part the pain lies in what is expected, the dishonor 
‘in what people are compelled to dos hence, praise and blame 
ae alloted to those who were compelled or not compelled. 

‘What, the, san act “by compulsion”? In general, it means 
that the cats i external and that the doer contributes nothing 
‘of his own. But there are acts that, though in themselves ine 
‘oluntary, ata given time are to be choren over others; the 
principle of acting resides inthe doer; and, therefore, although 
hese actions are essentially involuntary, at such a joncture, 
‘and in the face of such alternatives, they are voluntary. They 
resemble voluntary acis more; for conduct consists of par- 
‘ular actions, and in this case, the particular actions are 
yoluntary. 

‘eis oot easy to say if one course should be chosen rather 
than another, ince there is great variation in particular cir 
‘cumstances If anyone argues that pleasure and good work 
‘on us by compulsion (the point being that they are exteraal 
{tnd force us), thea everything will be done by compulsion, 2 
that view. Everything done by everybody is done for the 
Sake of pleasure andthe good. Those who oct under compule 
tion and involuntarily do so with pain, whereas people who 
fact because of pleasure and the good do ao to the accompani- 
‘ent of pleasure. It i absurd to blame exteroal things and not 
‘oneself for being an easy prey to such things, to hold oneself 
‘esponsble for good, and pleasure responsible for dishonor. 
‘Compulsion, thea, appears to occur where the principle of 
faction is exiernal, and the man compelled bas go part that 
I properly his own. 

‘Ro'ct committed through ignorance is voluntary; but some 
‘are involuntary, sch as those that bring pain and repentance. 
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‘The man who does any act through ignorance, and without 
then fofretting the act, has oot acted voluntariy—afte all, he 
id not know; but neither bes be acted involuntarily, since 
‘he feels no pain about it To divide acts commited through 
fgoorance: the man who repeats is thought to have acted 
involuntary, but the man who does not repent, since be is 
dlidereat from the former, let him be "aonvoluatary.” Since 
hei diferent, it x better for him to have a special name. 

‘There appears to be a diference between acting through 
{ignorance and acting in ignorance. The man who is drunk 
‘of raging with anger docs not seem to act through ignorance, 
bt because of one of the above; he does not know, and is 
{rignorance, Al wisked men are in ignorance of whist they 
should and should not do, and itis because ofthis fault that 
‘men become unjust and wicked in general, Bot by involuntary 
twe do not mean the caze where someone is i ignorance of 
‘what is for his own good. Igorance in the choice of an ead 
floes not produce an involuntary at, it produces wickedness 
‘Nor does ignorance in general for mea are Blamed because 
fof that. But ignorance in particular circumstances does— that 
{ lgnorance concerning the sphere and scope of the action 
sine this ir the ease where pardon and pity apply. tis the 
‘man who is ignorant in one of a number of particular re= 
Spects who acts involuntarily. So perhaps it would be a good 
(bing to aay what the particular respecte are and how mn 
there is the man who acts, what be does, what the act fs 
cconcemed with or the sphere in which it occurs 
times also the thing with which (eg, an instrument) 
reason why (eg, safety), and the manner (eg, quiely of 
‘ehementy). No'one who i nota lunatic could be ignorant 
‘of all these; nor, plainly, of the doer: how can he be in igor 
Fance of bimsel) A man may be ignorant of what be is 
doing: eg. when people say that “it sipped out in the course 
fof conversation"; or that they did not Enow these things were 
‘ecret (ike Aeschylus on the mysteries); or like the man 
‘with the catapult, who wanted “only to demonstrate i” but 
fired it instead. Someone, as Merope docs, might think bis 
‘som an enemy or mistake a sharp spear for one with a button: 
fr think the stone was pumice. One might give a man some 
thing to drink, with a view to saving hs fife, and kil him 
instead; one might want merely to touch, like wrestlers skir= 
‘ishing, but strike a hard blow instead. 

Tgnorance relates fo all these things—amely, the sphere 
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fn which the act happens. The man who was ignorant of any 
‘of thee is thought to ave acted involuntarily, especially i is 
‘ignorance js of the crucial things, these being the sphere and 
Purpone of the act. The term avoluntary” ie applied to act 
committed through that kind of ignorance, but there should 
fo be a feeling of pain and repentance. “ 
“Involuntary,” thea applies to acts committed under com 
pulsion or through ignorance, "Voluntary" would appear to 
Epply to acts in which the principle of acting resides in the 
individual who also knows the particular circumstances ofthe 


‘Perhaps it is wrong to use “involuntary” of acts done 
through anger or desire. In that case firstly, po gainal ther 
‘than man will act voluntary, not even clffer Secondly, is 


fone of the acis we do through anger or desire done volune 
{yor do\we reset voluntary fo the good ones and fa: 
‘oltiary fo te bad? le tat tot deuoy when the cae 
J one and the sume? It is absurd to eall hing iavolunary 
‘when they are things we should stave for“Besies, there are 
Tome things we sbou!d be angry about, and some we should 

strive for, such as health and learning. Tt seem too, that 
{voluntary acts bring pan, whereas acts done through desire 
are pleasant. Agai, what fs the dference between Stor of 
Jidgment and errors"committed through anger as regards 
(heir involuntary character? Both are to be aveided.Iraional 
feelings are as moch tart of man as reason, andthe same 
fs wus of the acta of man commited through anger end desire. 
Kis absurd then, to say they are involuntary. 


2. Since we have distinguished between voluntary and ioe 
vyoluotary, the next thing isto discuss choice. This is thought 
tg te very dlsely connected with virtag and to dintngush 
‘character sil more than our actions do. 

‘Chvice appears to be voluntary: but they are not identical, 
for voluntary isa wider term, Children and the other animal 
havea share in the voluntary} but notin choice. We say that 
125 de on fsa he moment fe yoluay, ut ey 
mrenotactsof choice, Vue NY ie} ym? oe crt 

"rhowe who my Gat cho i desre oe or wish ora 
sort of opinion seem to be incorrect, for choice fs not found 
‘mong irational creatures, wherees deste apd spit are. Abo, 
the unrestrained man acts from desire but got from choice, 
Whereas the Festiged man’ the opposte, acing from 


thle) yor agen bess 
PTUs gtatine wakeee as pees" weashendicly the 
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‘choice, not from desire. Choice je the contrary of desire, but 
fone desire is not the contrary of another. Desire i desire for 
the pleasant or the painful, But this ls aot true of choice. 

‘SUil ess is choice anger. Acts committed through anger 
‘arg, least ofall, acts of choice. 

[Nor is it wish, although tht is closely related. You cannot 
‘hoor the imposible, and anyone who said he did would be 
' fook but you can wish forthe impossible (as well ss the 
possible), eg. immortality. Secondly, you can with for things 
Jou could never bring about on your own, like the succest 
ff a particular actor or athlete. Ne one chooser tings ike 
that, only the things that can be effected by oneself. Thirdly, 
‘wherees we wih for the ultimate end, what we choose = 
the means tothe end. For example, we wish for good health, 
but we choose what will make us bealthy. We wish for bappic 
ess and say so; but t0 say that we choose to be happy i 
‘wrong. For, in general, choke is concerned with things that 
tryin our power 

‘Nor can it be opinion. Opinion is about everything, the 
‘ternal and the impesible no ess than What is 
Besides, i ie distinguished according to true and false, not 
according to bad and good, avis the case with choice. Perbaps 
fo one siyr that chotee ie identical with opinion in gener, 
‘Batis not kindof opinion, ether. We are mea ofa certain 
‘moral type through choosing good or bad, not through having 
‘opinions. We ehoose to get or to avoid something good or 
bed; bat we have opinions about what a thing is, oF Whom it 
benefis, oF in what way it docs. We do not bave opinions 
about getting or avoiding. 

‘Choice, too, i prised for being choice of the right thing 
and for being right, whereas opinion is praised for being true. 
‘We choose what we rally Enow fe good, But we bave opinions 
‘on subjects about which we do not really Know. It seems that 
is not the same people who make the best choice that 

some people are rather good at opin 


rakes no diference whether opinion precedes choice or fol 
lows after, we are not studying that, but whether choice i 


identical with opinion, 
‘What isi ten, what kind of thing, since it is none of the 


above? It appears to be voluntary, but not all voluntary acts 
fare aes of choos Tet what hasbeen deliberated about before 
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‘band? Choice is certaialy accompanied by reason and thought 
dee, the term itself in Greek) appears to indicate that i 
is something chosea before (in preference to) other things 


3. Do men deliberate about everything? 1s everyting a 
matier for deliteration, or are there some things where delit+ 
tration is impossible? We should not 

‘dliberation” in eases where a fool ora lunatic might be the 
slberator, but in cases where the man of sease might be. No 
‘one dellerates about eternal things, eg. about the universe oF 
‘the incommensurabilty of the diagonal and the side of the 
Square. Nor about tags that are in motion but always happen 
in the same way——whetber from compulsion or by nature or 
some other resson-Hike tolitices and the sunrise, Nor about 
{hinge that happen dleratly at diferent times, like droughts 
‘and rain. Nor about chance evens like nding treasure. Nor 
‘ea about everyting inthe world of max; ao Lacedaemoaian 
‘elberates about the best constitution for the Seytians! For 
one of these things could be brought about through our 
torts 

We deliberate about things that are in our power and are 
satters of action; this What remains Nature aad compulsion 
fad chance are thought to be causes But so, to, are mind 
fnd everything that involves man. Each group of men dei 
trates about what can be done by them. 

"There is n0 deliberation about those arts and sciences that 
‘are accurate and complete We do not disagree, for example, 
bout bow we should write the letters ofthe alphabet. We 
‘deliberate about things that take place through our efforts, 
Sithough not always a the same fay. Examples are thing: 
that have to do with medicine and business, and about piloting 
ships more than about physical aining, since inthe former 
there is less accuracy of detail The same applies to other 
tases: we dellerate more about the ars than the sleaces, 
‘ince we disagree more about the ars, 

‘Delteration occurs in matters that are for the mort part 
such and such, but where the result i uncertain and indefinite 
‘We turn to advisers for important matters, since we distrust 
‘urscives, thinking that we are not adequate fora deciéon. We 
Seliberate about the means to ends, not about the ends: @ 
Sector decs got deliterate on the question whether he shall 
cure the patient) an orator docs not deliberate on whether 
he shall persuade the audience; nor e politician on whether 
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be shall produce law and order; nor does anyone else delib- 
{rate about the ed. No, people assume the end, and consider 
flow they can gett, by what means. Where it seems thatthe 
tend can be produced by several means, they consider which 
‘means does most easily and best Where the end is produced 
by ove single means, they examine how that comes about, and 
what will produce it, uatil eventually they arrive atthe Hest, 
ruse which ia facts last fo the process of dscovery. The 
imam who deliterates appears to ingute and to solve fa this 
‘ray, jst as in solving problem. (Of course, not all inquiry 
FE detteration: mathemati isan example: but all delbertion 
is inquiry.) The last point in the solution isthe fst point ia 
the actual proces. Ir people come upon aa impossibly, they 
let it go—eg, if one aceds money but thi cannot be found: 
‘whereas if the thing seems possible, they start ca the course 
‘of action, What is posible i what can bappen through our 
fsgcocy. Even things done through the ageocy of freads hap- 
‘pea in a sense through us, since the starting pot of the 
Esta i within us 

‘Sometimes we investigate the instruments of action; at other 
times bow to use them Similarly in other matters: sometimes 
Wwe consider the agency, sometimes how and by what means 
will work Itscems, at we have sid, that man is the principle 
of action, and deltertion is about the courses of action to 
be pursued by man. Acts themselves are done with a view to 
other things. Only the means, not the end, can be the subject 
(of detberation, Nor are particular things the subject of delib- 
tration: eg, is this bread? Hs it been baked properly? The 
fhawerto these question given bythe sense. deliberation 
is always possible, there will be no stopping 

Deiterston and choice have the same object, except for 
the clement of detcrminacy that is implied in choice. What 
Issebosen is what hs been decided on ater deliberation, since 
‘everyone stops investigating how be isto act when he has got 
buck to himself es principle (and, forthermore, to that clement 
in himself that decides, since this is what chooses). This 
plain from the old kinds of constitution seen in Homer: there 
{he ings report to the general assembly what they themselves 
Ihave decided. Therefore, what is chosen it something withia 
four power, a matter for deliberation and striving, and choose 
lng Ea deliberative striving for things that are within Our 
power. After deliberation, we decide; and thea we strive, in 
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sccordance with our deliberation. Let this stand as rough 
Sccount of deliberation, of is objects, and of the fact that it 
bas to do withthe means 


4, We sid that wishing referred tothe end. But some people 
think that wishing applies tothe good, otbers to the apparent 
(good. Now, those who sy thatthe good is what is wished for 
{ave to say, too thatthe Wish of the man who chooses incor- 
rectly ie aot a proper wish. If it ia proper wis, wil be good; 
‘wberens infact was bad if twas as they sy: Those who soy 
that the apparent good is what is wished for have, as 8 coase- 
‘quence, te view that there is no absolute object of wishing, 
aly one relative to each individual: Difereat men have difer- 


fot tear about the good, andy it may be, views that ae 
foutealy exchaive, “Pheseyenacleces ype Bnd 
Ths is insuiciet, sod we ey that ta general aad in 
‘rath, isthe good tat wed for but tha, relative tothe 


{ndvidua itis the apparent good? The good man has the true 
good as his object of wishing the bad man has anything. Tis 
‘ilar to what happens with the body. For bealthy people, 
the truly wholesome is wholesome, whereas for diseased peo- 
le something diferent is wholesome. The same is 100 of 
ter, sweet, bo, BesvY, snd so on. The good man jodges each 
correctly, and in every caze the true good is apparent to im. 
For every disposition there are certain particular good ting: 
sand pleasures; but the good maa is really outstanding at seing 
the tue good in each case, Ueing'a Kind of measure and 
‘orm. In most cases deception comes about through pleasure; 
for although itis not the good, it appears to be. So, people 
choose pleasure as being the good tad avoid pein’ on tbe 
(rounds that itis evil 


5. The end, the, is what is wished for, and the means are 
‘the objects of delieraton and choice. And so, actions com 
cerned with these wil be voluntary, sts of eboce, The atvi- 
fies of the vitoer are concerned’ with these things. Virtue 
{swith our power, and so, too, is vice. The pont i that where 
‘wean act, we canals refrain, aod vice vera. So if acting, fa 
case where acting is good, is within our power, $0, 100, is 
{efraining which fp this case is bad. And if retraining, when 
efraining is good isin our power, so oo, is acting which ia 
this cate ls bad If doing and not doing good and evil actions 
are within our power, and if this s what constitutes being good 
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‘or ba, then being good or bad i something within our power. 

‘To say that “no. one is willingly bed or happy against his 
vw!” seems to be partly fale and partly true. No one is bappy 
‘gaint his wil; but vice is voluntary. (Or ele we must cootrae 
‘Get our statements above and deny that man ba principle of 
faction, begeting acts as e begets children.) IF this is evident 
fd we are unable to refer our ations to otber principles apart 
{rom these in ourselves, things of which the principles are ia 
‘us are themselves also within our power and voluntary. Tad 
‘iduals and lawgivers alike speak in favor ofthe truth of this 
‘iow. Men punish and condemn those who do bad acis—all, 
that i, who do so not under compulsion, nor through a 
Ignorance for which they are themselves not responsible. But 
they honor people who do fine things, their purpose Being €o 
encourage these Iter and to prevent the former. Yet, bo ODe 
encouraged to do what is nether voluntary nor within the 
power af man, since thereis no poiat in being persuaded nt 
Bet ot or cold or be bungry, etc. We shall experience them, 
Just the same. 

‘We punish men too for the vey fat of being in ignorance, 
if a man scems responsible for his own ignorance: Hence, the 
‘ine for ofenses commited by drunks is double, since the prine 
ciple of acting resides inthe offender: after all, be can decide 
Inotto get drunk, abd itis this that eauses his ignorance. There 
{s punishment, tc, when people are in ignorance of a point of 
{nw that sbould be Known and isnot dificult to know. The 
same is true in other eases, when men appear to be in ignor- 
lace through carelessness; for not being in iorance is equally 
‘Within their power: they can decide to take care. 

‘Bul perhaps the man’s characteris such that e cannot take 
care. Well, people themssives are responsible for geting like 
that, through living disorderly Ives: they are responsible for 
being unjast or profigate the former through evildong, the 
[eter through spending thir time dinking, and so on. Aciviey 
ina certain thing gives a man that character, this is clear from 
those who are practicing for any contest or action, since that is 
‘what they spend their time doing. Not knowing that disposi. 
‘Hons are attained through actally doing things isthe sign of 
‘complete ignoramus 

‘Also itis absurd to say that the man who acts unjustly docs 
‘not wish to be unjost (or protigts, when iti a case of his 
Going profigate acts), If ¢ man docs acts, not in ignorance, 
that wl make hima uojus, he wil be voluntarily unjust. How 
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‘er, he will not stop being unjst and become just merely by 
‘waning fo. Nor does the sick man sudsenly tecome healthy, 
Temay bappen that bis nes voluntary berate his way of 
{ies uoresrsied and be disobeys bis doctor. At the star it 
‘was posible for him not to be il but this is no longer 0, once 
‘Bebe let things go, is Hue he man who base x stone go 
‘od cannot recover it However, lettin it go was in his power, 
Since the principle of action wasn him. Similarly withthe un 
fost andthe protest: atthe start twas possible for them not 
{ortecome ike that that & why they ae voluntary so. Once 
they have become that, however, it impossible fr them Dot 
totes. 

Not only vices of the soul are voluntary: with some people 
vicesof the body are too, and those people we cise No one 
blames people who ae ugly by nature but we do blame those 
‘who do not exercise or who neglect themselves Siaarly with 
‘weakness and defects. No one would blame a man who was 
Bind from birth, o a a result of disease o «blow, rater, be 
‘would meet with pity. But everyooe would blames man who 
twas blind from drink some oer excess, Ta the case ofthe 
Tray defects, those within ou power are blamed those that 
sre oot are ot tin 9 then moral vices that are blamed 
‘Bust be within our power. 

‘Suppose someone says that all people aim atthe apparent 
‘ood, But are ot responsible for what is appearance isthe 
nd in its appearance corresponds to what each maa is like 
Simsct. Well if each mun isin way responsible for his own 
state, he wil ao be responsible for how things appear tobi. 
Or, i this is bot s0, thea no one is responsible for bis own 
vil acts a man acts that way through ignorance of the end 
tecause he thinks be wil atin the good that way. The search 
for the good snot a matter of ones own choosing: You mist 
te bora with as it were, «ind of sight whereby you judge 
Fighly and pick the absolute, ve good. Good character will 
‘ean baviog that gift in good measure. A man will have tbe 
‘ost important and fest thing, which cannot be got from 
soother oF learDed, to the degre he had ita birth, True and 
Complete good nature will mean having that git of nature in 
fine good measure. 

‘But if this is re, why should vera he voluntary any more 
than vice? To tis view, to both men alike (Both the good aD 
the bad), the end is apparent by nature, or some way OF aB- 
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other; there itis and they act however they do by referring 
to that standard. 

If, then, the end, whatever iti is not apparent by nature to 
gach man, but there isa factor apart from lel, or if the end 
‘Srature-ives, but vstues voluntary because the intermediate 
acts of the good man are valuntary; thea vce, too, will be 
‘eluatary. The bad man, just Hke the good, acts oa is owa 
Initiative, if not in the matter ofthe end. I, then, the vistoes 
are volubtary (and in a way we are ourselves responsible fot 
fur characters and our views of tbe end depead on the sort of 
people we are), the vce, too, wil be voluntary, the cass are 
Enalogous. 

‘We have given an outline account of what iscommon to the 
virtues, and have shown thelr genus. They ae the mean, and 
they are stats of character. We have explained that eseatally, 
they make us do the things by which they are acquired in the 
first place; they are within our power and voluntary they need 
tobe performed as right reason demands. 

‘But actions and states are not voluntary inthe same way. We 
‘control our acts rom the bepianlog right up to the end, with 
full knowledge of each stage. But we control only the start of 
‘ur state: we do not Know about each bit of adtion to the 
‘fate, any more than we notice the detailed progresr of di 
‘eases And yet, they are voluntary because it was Within Ou 
Power to use our capacities in this way or nt ze 

"Tet us take each virus in urn and say what i i what itis 
(goncerned wit, and how. At the same time their number wil 
‘ecome clea 


6. Let us take courdge fst Tt is already clear that itis a 
‘mean withregard to fear and confidence. Plainly, we fear What 
{5 fearful this being generally bad, (So, people define fear as 
expectation of bad er evil) We far all that is bad like igno- 
‘iby, poverty, disease, fiendlessness, and death. But the term 
‘rave dows act apply to all these. Some thing ite ight and 
‘proper to fear and base nat to fear—eg, ipa, The maa 
‘who fears thats good and has a sense of shame; But the man 
‘who does not is shameless Some people call him brave BY 
‘ansfereace of term, since he docs resemble the brave man & 
bit the brave man's himself Kind of fearless man. Perbape 
‘ue should not fear poverty or disase or anything that does 
‘ot come about through vice or entrely at one's own doing. 
‘But even people who are fearless about such tings sre not 
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brave, although we do say so because of similarity; e.g, some 
people who are cowards when faced with the dangers of war 
sre liberal and do aot panic at the thought of losing money. 

Fear of injury to one's children or wife, of feat of ex¥y OF 
of anything lke that, does not mean cowardice; nor is a man 
brave, because be shows confidence when be is about to be 
whipped. 

“Then, about what fearful things is the brave man brave? 
‘Surely about the greatest No one endures dangers more than 
‘the brave many and the most fearful thing © death, for death 
‘sa limit, and as far asthe dead are concerned, there appears 
to be neither good nor evil left However, not every Lind of 
eath is relevant here, not, for example, death at sea or by 
sickness. What death thea? Surely itis death in the noblest 
Grcumstances, Which is to be found in War, that being the 
{reatest and most noble danger. 

“The rewards granted in republics and in kingdoms confirm 
this, The proper meaning of brave, thea, i fearless in the face 
fof noble death, and of everything that brings sudden death; 
land this i found inthe perils of war. However, the brave man 
‘Searles at sea and ia sickness, But oot in the same waY as 
sailors ar. The brave man and his like have despaired of sur- 
‘ving, ad complain agnna the indignity ofthis sort of death, 
‘whereas seamen are cheerful even in the teeth of their expert 
fence. Also, men behave bravely in-cases where one can fight 
‘back, or where dying is honorable; but aelther ofthese apples 
to disasters like death at sea. 


1. The fearful isnot the same for all-people: rome of itis 
‘beyond the capacity of man, and this is fearful to every man 
fof sease; but the fearful things that He in the buman range 


‘vary in size and degree, as do those things that make for 
‘condidence, 


“The brave man cannot be fearstruck, a fr as this is posible 
for man. Now, be will fea such things as are not beyond 
‘buman capacity, but he will face them as he should and as 
‘reason dictates: forthe sake ofthe good, this being the end of 


{ears in the wrong way, yet another when he fears atthe wrong. 
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time or some such thing. And all these apply to that which gives 
confidence. 

The man who endures and feaa what he should and for the 
‘ight reason, in the right way and at the right time, and who is 
Confident inthe same way, fs brave; for the brave maa is be 
who sifers and acts as things demand and a reason prescribes. 
Every acvty bas as its end the state fo which i coresponds. 
[Bravery is good for the brave man; and so the goal of Bis, 
sctivty wil be that, since everything i defined by its end. So, 
the brave man eadures and act bravely for the sake of the 
noble and good. 

"Now, ato those who goto exces. The man whois excesive 
in fearlessness has no name-—es we said before, there are 
umerous cases of dhs; but he Would be a kind of madman, 
Someone who simply flt no pal, if he feared nothing at al, 
“peither earthquake nor waves” as they say of the Celts But 
‘the man with excessive confidence in respect to what is fearful 
{s'rauh The rash man appears to be boastful, a pretender to 
the tle “brave,” since be wishes to appear what the brave man, 
‘sin relation tothe fearful and therefore, imitates him where 
postble, Most of them are a mixture of confidence and cow= 
Erde, siace they put on boldface, but do not face up tote 
fearful 

‘Hie who exceeds in fearing isa coward. He fears what he 
should not; and in the wrong Way; and all such things are true 
(of him. He alo falb short in confidence, but what is more 
‘Sbvious is that he exceeds in feeling fear. The coward ia 
hopeless sort of mam, since be is alaid of everything, the 


ofthe bopetul 

‘This i what the coward, the bold man, and the brave man 
are concerned with, though in diferent ways. Some of them 
‘exceed and some fll short, whereas the brave man has the 
‘mean position, und the right atutude. The overconfident are 
ash: they want to fight before the danger comes, but in the 
‘cual danger they abdicate, whereas brave mca are sharp ia 
fctions but quiet beforehand. 

“As we sug, bravery isa mean concerned with what inspires 
‘ear of confidence, The crcumstanocs have been explained: 
the end chosen noble, and bravery faces up to things because 
it is noble to do s0, and not to do so s dishonorable. 

Dying so as to escape from poverty or passion or something 
painful not the mark of the brave man rater, tcharacter= 
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lzes the coward, since avoiding hardship is softness, and death 
‘Shere faa, nt bosate tt good todo so, ut as an escape 
fromeviie faye foci se 


 Tha.then is what braver Is There are other srs ow 
crer—fve in amber, Fun, tere ptioue courage, since 
{iat most clovely resembles courage’ proper Cites face 
{anger because ofthe pumltes andthe difonor imposed by 
__thelawy a Bonus of he fewas too: For le reason the 
‘ave people sem to be thove arog whom coward 
Stanonoed ia the ravebomred. omer grit of op is 
tee Bianede anu Heder or intagce, “Fors ol be 
fin to tebake me"yand“iectr wil say, ave bla forth 
‘ng the Teams, Diomede war dive Gack by mee 
“he mon ik courge proper tesa Se sou 
virtue through sine dee Top she good (LS) OR) ad 
avoidance of dishonor, which id! bidd!"Dne might put in the 
‘Sine rank thee who are fond or compo Sy that rules 
‘ot tee ae inferior soe they act no through shame bak 
fea, avoiding 0% donor but pain Toe mastery do the 
‘Supaling, did Heston “The'maa Tice stuling down 
Sy frre pit, he will not be able to avd te seaengng 
dogs Commanders to, do the same en they test thet 
inane they rest tod thee people who dru opin of 
tien wih icin son such obtete Reed tens Al tse 
ompel batone soul! be trave not beste ow compel, 
Succes iis note 
‘Experience of some partclar frm of danger seems to be 
courago—whish is why Socrates thought that courage, wat 
Itoi Tere are varon cases of 2 meroenaricn in 
twa thete are many van thea fo wan wih thee toler 
{ove all hve see they apeat tobe the brave ones Seause 
‘Be owes do tot know wn he igs mean” Again, becaume 
(of tel esperence, they, above alan nf Was without 
‘Sterng cm, bog ato wether weapons and bving the 
respon! beat duposed 0 ffi wounds wow sueing 
Tham temecies They Ah, ersfore Ske armed men agua 
Usarmed or ke aoe ea age sinters sod natok 
ff contest ile oot te rave wh fight be, ut thon ho 
Se ongst andi the bt pyaeelcendition Yet thse same 
‘Sirs tar cowarde when danger overwoeinsteny sod ey 
‘Seiaferr ia number and equment: hey arth it foray 
[pey, wheres the einaraote styeand dear happened 
Sane, TRE the Ase, he etl le 
Se tn Po ede chseel wrth monon, 
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‘the Hermacum, For the citzen-troop, fight was a disgrace, 

1d death preferable to survival on those terms; but the merce- 
‘aries from the start faced danger with the bought that thelr 
Side was stronger, and when they realized the fact they ran 
‘avay, for they feared death more thaa dishonor. The brave 
‘man i nt ike tat. 

People relate spirit or anger to courage. Those who act from 
anger eppeat to be brave, lke beasts that turn oo thelr aac 
fy Because brave men, too, are spirited and spit has 
{Hemendous drive for coping with dangers Hence, Homers 
"He put might in his sprit” and "He roused his might and 
sprit” and "He breathed: feree might” and “His blood 


‘Alarmed although if they ae ina wood they do not approach. 
isnot courage, when, because of pain and anger, things are 
driven out and rush to face the danger, with no foresight for 
tervars; i that case, asses too will be brave whea they age bun 
fe even though thy are beaten, they sll stick tothe gaz. 
{ngl Adulterers, to, commit many acts of daring Because of 
their desire. Bravery through anger seems to be mos natural; 
Itbecomes bravery proper when # acquires cholee and purpore 
‘Men feel pain when they are angry and pleasure when they 
take revenge; now, people who fight fr these reasons are go0d 
fighters but they are not brave. They do not Sight because of 
the good, or as reason presries, but because of their feelings 
‘Yet, they somewhat resemble the brave 

“Hopeful people, too, are not brave. They are confident in 
danger because they have won many victories. Thy are like 
the brave in that both they and the brave are confident. Never- 
theless the brave are coaSdent for the reasons given above, 
‘Whereas these ae because they think they are supreme and will 
Suffer nothing. People who are geting drunk do much the 
same: they become hopeful But when things do not tara out 
Hike that, they run away; whereas twas the mark of the brave 
‘man to face What inspires fear in man because its noble to do 
Se and dishonorable ot to. And so, being fearless and calm in 
Sudden danger is more the mark ofa brave man than remain 
ing calm when the danger is plain to see: the ation bere prox 
ceeds more from the state of being, and less from preparation. 
‘One might choose obvious danger out of calculation and rea- 
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ton; but ope would choose to face sudden danger only if one 
possesses the disposition of bravery. 

"Those ho are ignorant, also, som brave. They are not far 
from the hopeful, but they ate inferior in that they have no 
‘proper awareness ofthe postion. Hence, the hopeful stick it 
‘ut, at least for a time. But those who have been deceived, if 
{they realize or suspect that things are diferent from what they 
‘ought, run away. This i what happened tothe Argives who 
attacked the Spartans, thinLing that they were Sicjonians. 

‘This san account of those who are brave and of those who 
scam to be brave. 


9. Bravery is sonserned with the fearful and with that 
‘which inspires conBence, but not with both to the tame de 
[ee It is more concerned withthe feafa. The man who Keeps 
flim and hae the ight atitade to the fearful braver tan the 
fan ho dees the sume thing with regard to what spires 
‘onfdence People get tobe called brave a we ai, taugi 
‘acing paingol thing; bravery, therefor brings pain, and it 
Fgh pate, since its more diel fo endure pain tan to 
Stan rom pease, 

"Homever, the end sporopriateto bravery seme plessnt, but 
{ts lon to sight bectize of the surroundings, at bappeos st 
Bbiete competitions. "The end that boxers have i view it 
Plessant—that i the crown and Bonor-—bot geting it buts 
{nen of fesh and blood, and thor whole oesupation i pings 
Bocaoe there are many such tals the papoas whichis 
Insgnicant, appear to have no pleasre int 

‘Now, if something ike tis roe of bravery, death and 
‘wounds wll be patel tothe brave man and will come to Bim 
{esis bis wll But be will stad up tothem because its good 
{© dono tonne not, gay cml ie 
‘nd the happier be the mare wit be Be pobed Oy dea 
“SE tna Lae we Gas or rer ney be opined 
‘of very great blogs he knows and Unt pang How 
ver, he is nonetheless brave, perhaps mare s, for choosing 
Sonor in war instead ofthe oer good ting 

‘Nota the virtues re peasant to exercise except inofar at 
the activity scoves send 

ering sock people arent the best soldicrs;perbape the 
test wl be thoue io are les brave and have no ote ava: 
tage Thewe people are ready for dangers, and give thet ves 
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{n return for small gains. Yet this be enough about courage. 
itoot hard fo gap wiatit aia oot o the bss of what 
wwe have: 


410, Next, let ws discus temperance; for courage and tem 
perance seem tobe the virtues ofthe irrational pts of men. 

‘We have said that temperance i mean tat bas todo with 
pleasures (Its less concerned with pals, and not inthe same 
‘way; and profigacy appears to have to'do with the same.) 
[Now let use define what pleasures they have to do with. 

‘We distinguish between pleasures of the body and pleasures 
‘ofthe soul, such as ambition and love of learing. Th lover of 
‘ach of these (of honor of of learning) takes pleasure in that 
Of which be is a lover, without the body being allected, 
though the mind is Now, concerning such pleasures th ex. 
pressions “temperate” and “profigate™ are not used; and this 
Epplies to all other pleasures that do not involve the body. 
People who like hearing or telling stories, or who spend their 
time on just anything, we call gosps, not profgates. Nor do 
‘ve call priate those who feel pain about mooey oF about 
Their friends, 

"Temperance, then, fs concerned with pleasurts of the body, 
‘though sot eve all of these. People who take pleasure io things 
fen, sch ss colors bape, ad painting, are not called tem 
erate or profigate yet, even inthis ease tere would appear 
(obo right way of taking pleasure, and also ways of excess 
and of deficiency Sllarly with things beard. No ove says that 
people who take excessive pleasure in songs of in acing are 
profligate, or that people who do so in the right way are 
{emperate. Nor does ths apply to smell, except incdeotally. 
‘We do not use “profligate” of people who take pleasure inthe 
smell of apples, roses, or incease; we do so, ratber, of people 
‘who take pleasure in the smells of perfumes and food, since 
the reason why profligate people take pleasure in these is that 
by so doing they are reminded of their desires, Other people, 
to, take pleasure ia the smell of food whea they are buogry: 
bot tobe always doing tos profigacy, since that is where tbe 


ture in these senses, except incidentally, Dogs do nat take 
Pleasure in scentng hares, but in eating them: the sre, howe 
Ever, What Brings them to thelr notice. Nor do loos take 
Pleaure inthe lowing of exen, but ia eating them; Yet they 


You ae 


How de ys lng Sou clo mat 
aun ocenthea hisvate, 
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gersive thatthe ox near by means ofthe lowing and that 
E nby they appear to take plearure inthe Sia, hey Go 
tor take pete jt "on snag deo O awd gra’ they 
Sr planed beste they wil be foo 

"Yeeros aod protigny are concraed wih those ples- 
nts shared with Strano ad tos appear els 
‘ed besa The ee the pears touch of tate sod 
ven ate en of erent portance in thi Bed 

“To tate blogs teak of ningusting favor, whichis 
what win tse doandprople ware peprig mer Hom 
er their perire 26 eae in that or at any rae the 
Plesae ofthe profits og it isin eying them hich 
Eazyens enti throgh touch, in fond ak od ex ait 
“That vay ove pst tion raed fae nek ger tat 
Crane's heen bs peer cae fom the seme of touche 

“Te sme with Wile prfigacy ts conernd the mont 
common afte sees andi woal pcm ighy tea mater 
St sora since someting we hve, oot a humo beings 
Star animale Tatig plese in such things sod coring 
{om iar Forth ort lant of he ouch per are 
elected, ch ante pleeurer af masage snd perm bats in 
{be aymnsi they are ot ncloed becrne te ouch ofthe 
Protests confined to certain pris of the body, od Sos nt 
imei oie feta ay elt 

pete carl Sigiee 

Ti. Some desires re common t all en, wheres oh 
ace sped, ase tsi Te dear for food ar 
Seryoon hn coeds it bn ears for Bie wold cure 
Stent nnd tines for tat The vigrour young maa a 
‘Hom put bars Gene for But no everyor Sees 
thi or that pata Lid of food, or even the tame ner 
iat why ett for fod went to te an idan tH. 
However, dows seem one someting astral sine ere 
‘atpeonle fake eure tad! this aod sre farms 
‘Sretore plenant to everyone then jr soma it Now, 0 
the cam of satel geen fomprone go wren, sod iva 
Sone devon a ofS Elkay everyting” Cking 
{0 repletion fr exceeding whet ie ttoral in arms of the 
noun natral Soe & te dee tl the, wane bot Bo 
‘bore Tose porte ae called “xomach Send” Posie they 
n't up tebea where thy shold Ib people of dash 
Benth elowepreetetsenen 

‘Bor many pop g wrong abd in many way concerning the 
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Individual pleasures People who are “fanciers” of anything 
{get the name because they take pleasure in things they should 
fot, or more than the majority do, or inthe wrong way. Now, 
‘the profigetes are excessive io al these rerpecs! they enjoy 
some things that they should not (things that are hateful) and 
{there are some things one should take pleasure in, they do 30 
‘more than ie right or more than the majority. It is clear, then, 
{at excess concerning pleasures is profigacy and something 
‘lameworthy. There lao parallel bee to the postion of pains 
in the case of courage; people are not called temperate for 
Cfdurig them, nor are they called profigate for not enduring 
them. No, the profigate gets his name for feling more pal 
‘than ‘he should at not geting his pleasure, so that pleasure 
actually causes pein for him, But the temperate man is so 
led because he isnot pained by the absence of the pleasant, 
for by bis own abstaining from it. 

"The profligate has desires for all pleasant things or fo the 
smost pleasant He i ed by his desires to choose the pleasant 
father than anytbing else. Tat is why be fees pain both when 
be falls to get bis desire and while Gerring; dese is accom 
‘nied by pain. But to speak of feeling pain because of pleasure 
sounds paradoxical. 

“There are hardly any people who fall short in relation to 
pleasures and take less Pleasure than they should, Tis sort of 
Iiseastvty is hardly bumen. Even other animals make dse 
tinctions, and enjoy some foods, while not enjoying others. If 
there is anyone to whom nothing gives pleasure, for whom one 
thing gives no more pleasure than anctber, be isa long Way 


“The temperate man takes the mean position: be does not 
‘ake pleasure inthe tings that give most pleasure tote proi- 
{ate uti rather, revolted by Such tings: in general, be does 
‘ot take pleasure in the wrong things, nor does be take any 
‘xtreme pleasure in anything. He fees nelter pein nor desire 
for what be tus not (or if he does, it is only moderately, pot 
Imore than ght, nor atthe wrong time, aor with aay ctber 
Sich qualieation He wil have a moderate and corect sppe- 
the forall things that are plesant and that have to do witb 
{BE etl and god py condion, Sir, 0, il be 

Svapytt or aby tke pene tht don not impede tne 
‘an who does goon far admires such pleases more than 
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they are worth; the temperate man does not behave like tht, 
‘but as right reason orders 


12, Profigacy, more than cowardice, appears to be some- 
thing voluntary, since oovure through pleasure, whereas the 
Incr cecurs through pain. Pleasure is what we deliberately 
choose but we try to avoid pain. Indeed, pain undoes a man —> 
‘and corrupts his nature; but pleasure does nothing so violent 2 
‘Profigay, then, is more voluntary, That i why i & more 
blamewarhy than cowardice It lreadero get le 
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2. It would seem to be appropriate to tke magnificence 
nent. This virtoe, t00" (ost tke Hiberaliy)y bas to. do. with 
‘Boney. But is scope doesnot consist of al actions that have 


{o.do with money, but oaly of those that involve spending. It 
{5 on a larger scale than generosity; as the name sigaiies, it 


Sands for the appropriate speoding of large sums. The size 
ofthe sums i eat 


Prately on pety or only average objects ke Odyeeus sying 
Ev'have often given to beggars” But itis applied to the man 
‘who spends in that way on important things The magnificent 
‘mans liberal, bot the Uberel man i nt ipeo facto magnificent 

“Toe deficiency that corresponds to this dispention is called 
meanness and the exces is called vulgarity and lack of tate, 
es the excess consists not of spending too much on the right 
things but of spending on the wrong things and in the wrong 
‘manner. We shal explain this later. 

“The ‘magnificent man is ke an artist. He ean see what js 
‘appropriate and can spend large sums in the proper way. AS 
Wersld atthe outset «disposition is defined by its activities 
4d by the sphere in which itis exerelsed. The magnificent 

"speading is both immense and proportioned; the same 

is tre of his results In this way, an immense expenditure will 

ito be appropriate to the vest. ‘The result must be sulted 

to the expenditure, and the expenditure either suited to the 
‘est or, alternatively, bigger than ned be. 

‘The expenditure of the magnificent man will aim at what 
fa fine sod good, since that f the goal common to al the 
Virtues. Als, be will take pleasure in spending, and will doit 
lavishly; counting it out exactly is petty. The questions he asks 
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‘are not “how much?” and “bow cheaply? but “how ean it be 
done bert and most Sitingy?™ 

"The magnificent man fs, necessarily, liberal as well for the 
liberal man, to, will spend the right amouat in the right way. 
This is where the true greatness of the magnifceat man 
appears and where liberality t00 is displayed. However, given, 
the same amount to spend, the magniiceat man will achieve 
amore magnificent Fesult. Achievereats have  diferest 

tandard of what is good from that for possessions. With the 
latter, value depends rectly on price, at in the case of gold; 
‘but the value of achievements depends on how splendid and 
fine they are. Seing ene and grand result makes one marvel, 
and magnificence makes one marvel. And the standard of 
‘excellence of an achievements magaifcence—consists of 
ffs rize and ale, 

‘Spending on the gods, in the way of offerings, buildings, and 
sactiies, an example of Valued and respected expenditure. 
So, to, is spending that hs to do with the gods in any form, 
‘and spending on matters that are the subject of laudable 
‘val Tor public faver: as whea, for example, people think 
‘hat they must spend lavishly on training a eborus having a 
ship built fr the stat, or giving a public feast. In all these 
cases, as We said, we Judge a man's benefaction according to 
‘Who he is, and what his means are. The expense must be 
‘proportionate to his means, and suited not only to the result 
‘but also to the person. That is why a poor man cannot be 
‘magnificent: he does not have the resources for extensive 
Spending on the proper scale, andthe poor man who tried to 
420 so would be stupid. He would be acting cootrary to what 
Js suitable and requisite, whereas moral excellence means 
setng righ. 

‘Such spending ie appropriate for people who have enough 
resources, whether earned by their own efforts or inherited: 
‘and such people as are wellbora or famous, and so on. All 
there are persons of tubstance and reputation, That fe what 
the megnifcent man will be Hike; and his magnicence will 

‘rough the Linds of spending mentioned above, which 
are the most splendid and most highly valued. We should also 
{include particular private occasions, such as marriages and so 
fn, of any object dear to the whole sate or to the ruling 
hase, as) well as receptions and farewell partis for 
tinguished foreigners and gifts and preseatations The mag- 
‘feet man does aot spend on himself but on public concern, 
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and bis gifts are rather like dedications, It is also sign of 
‘magnificence ia ich man fornbes his house in a manner 
Appropriate to his wealth since this too is a public adornment, 
So, to s spending on things that are permanent, since thse 
things ‘are the finest of all” And whit ie Sting bas to be 
‘observed in each case: the same is not appropriate for gods 
‘and for mea, fora sacrfce and for a funeral, 

"The greatness of an expenditure depends on the kind of 
thing: abd what is most magaidcent, in te absolute seas, fs & 
great expenditure on something important. However, ia 
Partcolar cate, magnificent mesos a reat amount spent in 
that case, andthe greatness of the result obtained is diferent 
from the amount expended: for example, a ball or oil ask is 
magnificent asa present for a child eventhough the price of, 
ven the inet one f iva! and does not noed grest liberality. 
‘The mark of the magnificent man i that, whatever the kind 
Of thing he spends on, be procures 2 magnificent efect (a 
Slandard that cannot easly Be surpassed), an effect propor 
tonate tothe expenee. 

“That isthe character of the magnificent man. The man who 
errs fo excess ia vulgaran, sine bis spending does not Bt 
the occasion; as we sid this is what constitutes his excess, He 
pends a great deel and makes en extravagant show on minot 
things: be gives a club dinner as though it were a wedding 
‘reception, When he isin charge of the chorus for a comedy, be 
fmakes them wear purple at their frst entrance, af the 
‘Megarians do. He decs these things, not witha view to what 
fg right, but in order to show off his wealth. He thinks that 
this briags him respect and admiration; where be oUght 19 
spend a fot he is mean and sparing, and vie versa 

‘On the ther hand, the mean man falls short in every respect 
‘Even when be spends a Tot, he will ui the chance of per- 
fection for a ti, Whatever he docy, he shillyabalies and 
tres to see bow he can spend the minimum. He complains 
about everything, thinking it all to be on a bigger scale than 
is strictly necesary. These dispositions are both vies, but 
they incur no reproach because they do not ine one's 
neighbor and are aot too unseemly. 


3. Now we come to greatness of soul. The name itself 
shows that its concerned with great things’ let us, fst, deeide 
‘what they are. lt does not matter Whether we fake he dix 
position ar the man wo exhibits the disposition) 
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‘A person is thought tobe great-ouled if he deserves much 
and claime bis deserts. The man who makes the claimewithout 
being deserving of it is a fool; and no person who displays 
virtue is foo or stupid. And so, the great-souled man is as 
Geseribed above. It is true thatthe man who deserves litle 
Spd claims jot that ie temperate; but be is ot great-souled. 
Greatness of soul has to do with grandeur. There isa parallel 
‘with physical Beauty, which requires fin, tal gure small 
people can be smart and well-proportioned, but aot beautiful 
fe man is undeserving but claims 2 great dea, be is Vain; 
though not all people who claim more than their worth are 
‘Ye. I'a man claims les than hie troe deserts be is mean- 
Spiried, whether bis deserts are great or moderate; tis apples 
ven if they are small 50 long as be puts 

““Mean-spirted” par excellence ts the frst 
‘deserves alt but clams lee What would he do ithe deserved 
feet" 

‘With respect to scale the great-souled manip atthe extreme, 
but by virtue of bebaving ithe right way, hei atthe "mean™ 
postion; afterall, be claims his due, whereas the others either 
io to exces or fall shor. i his doers are gest sad be claims 
‘uch, and if the term properly teloags to the man whose 
Claims are greatest, he Wil be mainly concerned with one 
thing, “Being deserving” refers to exteral goods; and the 
greatest ofthese, we can say, is What we offer the gods, what 
people ia high places strive for, above all—the revard of the 
nest actions That is oaor, which ls the greatest external 
‘ood. Therefore, the great-souled man is he who behaves in 
the vight way about honor and disgrace. It does not seem that 
fay argument ie aceded to show that grest-souled men are 
‘eupied with honor. It is bonor that they claim above all 
‘ske—the honor that they deserve. 

“The mean-spirited man falls short, whether you take his ow, 
deserts oa standard, or the claims of the reat-souled man 
‘The vain man, however, is guy of excess wth regard to his 
cow valve, although not so when measured against te great- 
Souled man. The later, since his deserts are very great, will be 
the best of men. Beter mea deserve more than good men; 
‘nd so, he who is the best wll deserve the most. The man who 
‘S'uly greatsouled i necessarily good: greatness In every 
‘itue would appear to be the mark of the preatsouled man. 
{would never be right for the greatsouled man to run away 
in panie or to commit an injustice. What would be the point 
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‘of « man bebaving digracefully when nothing, in bis eyes, 
ally great? If we look at al the virtues, it wil sem quite 
ltsurd forthe greatsouled man not to be good. Ife ls bad, 
he will not deserve honor, since honor isthe reward of virtue 
and is tribute pad to good men. 

Te'seems, thea, that greatness of soul isa sort of crowning 
‘ace of the virtues It eabances them, and itis imposible 
‘without them. This is why it dificult to be realy great 
Soule, since ii impesible witout being really good 

"The great-souled man is mainly concersed with honor and 

disgrace: When he receives great bonor from good men, he 
Will be moderately plesed, since he will be getting is duc or 
‘ven somewhat les: The poat is that ao honoris adequate to 
Complete virtue. He will however, accept the reward, simply 
tecause they have nothing more t9 offer him. He will despise 
hhonor offered by just anybody and for insufcent reasons, 
finoe it is beneath his deverte, Sinilary, be wil take 20 notice 
‘of dishonor, since it cannot rightly have any relevance to 
tim. 
‘As we said, the greatsouled man is, above all, concerned 
with honor. It is also true that he wil react moderately £0 
‘realth, to power, and to all good or bad fortune, whenever 
they happen. When he has good fortune, be will not show 
excessive pleasure aor will he be greatly pained by bad for 
une. Even honor be does not treat as of the grestest impor 
tance. Power and wealth are desirable because of the honor 
they bring: at any rate, people who have them want to be 
bomored for their se. But the man who looks on honor 2 
insignificant wil also have the same attitude to other things: 
that is why such men are thought fo be arrogant 

Good fortune, too, is thought to belp with greatness of 
soul. People of good family and men of power and wealth 
fre thought to deserve honor. They are in ¢ superior position, 
tnd everyting that is superior in any good quality is more 
Adserving of Boner. Such things make people even greater 
Ssouled, because they are honored by other people. In the strict 
‘ease, only the good man should be honored, although the man 
‘who has both—goodness and good fortune—is thought to be 
tore deserving of honor. Those who have such "goods" withe 
{ut Being good cannot eighty claim to deserve mich; nor can 
they propery be called preatsouled, since this not posible 
‘without complete virtue, People with these advantages become 
‘rrogant and isuliog. Without virtue, it i Bot easy tomanege 
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these blessings in the proper way; and as they are unable to 
‘manage them and think they are better than other people, they 
‘despise others, and their own behavior iz quite caval. The 
fgestaouled man i ther model, bot they are not like him, 
They copy him where they ean: although they do not actin 
conformity with virtue, they despise other people, a5 he does. 
‘The great-souled man has right on his side when he despises, 
{or bis opinions are correct but most such people spread their 
contempt at random. 

Hee does not go ia for petty risks, and be does not love 
danger, simply because thefe are s0 few things that be thinks 
Important He & 2 man for great dangers and, when be does 
Incur danger, be is unsparing of his life; for he does not think 
that life must be preserved at all cost, He is able to confer 
Denefis, but i ashamed of having good turns dane tobi 
the former isthe sign of a superior, the latter of an inferior. 
He returns favors with interest, since after tis the man who 
farted it wil bein bis debt and will Himself be the person 
favored. The common opinion is that people remember the 
good turns they do to atbers But aot the favors they receive. 
(The benetcar is inferior to the benefactor, but wants tobe 
bis superior.) People like hearing about thelr benefactions, But 
‘ot about the favors they have received: that is why Thetis 
id not mention to Zeus the services she had dove Bim; and 
‘why the Spartans did not tell the Athenian of their services 
{o Athens, but spoke of Athens’ services to Sparta 

It palo a sign ofthe great-souled man that he seldom or 
ever needs help, But comes Teadly to help others He is 
‘mighty towards men in power and wealthy mea, bot moderate 
Toward average people. To be superior to the former is dil- 
‘cult and lends digaty, but ft ir quite easy to be superior to 
the later I the frst case, itis not ignobe to adopt an alr of 
<ignity; but itis volar tobe pleased at triumphing over insg- 
‘alfcant people. That slike sbowing of one's strength on the 
physically weak. He does not compete for the things that are 
‘alued by mest people, nor in cases where others are supreme. 
Hr is restaines and slow, except where the honor or tbe 
event ip great He acts seldom, and then oaly where the acts 
fare great and glorious. Necessarily, be shows his hatred and 
Tove quite opely, for aot to show them would indicate far, 
fod more cee fo eputation than for sincerity. He slo speak 
{nd acts openly: he speaks bis mind because he does not care 
‘what other people thnk, and be tells the wth—except With 
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common people, when he sometimes makes understatements 
bout himself He cannot live ab someone else wants him to, 
Unless the man isa friend, To do so would be servile, which 
[s'why all fatterers humbie themselves and all humble men 
ce aterer 

‘He 1S not given to showing admiration, since nothing is 
great in bis ejee He docs not harbor grudges: grest-sovled 
‘en do not carry memorie of what others have done, e=pe- 
‘aly if they are wrongs rather, they jut overlook them He 
‘doesnot tak of personlte, being dncined to speak ether 
(of himself or of anyone else. He is not concerned with geting 
praise for himself, or with secing that others are blamed. He 
‘eee not praise peoples nor does he speak evil of others, even 
fof his enemics, except aba direct insult. Where things canaot 
be helped, or are ony petty, he is not queruous or impor 
‘nate, for that would indicate that he took them seriously. He 
that a greater gift for acquiring fine but useless things than for 
fooining those that are usefl and advantageous, since this 
Shows a greater self-suficency. 

“A calm and steady manner of walking is thought suitable 
{or him, and also a deep voice and a stately manner of speak- 
Ing. Since he docs not think many things important, be wll 
not bury: the man who thinks nothing great not vehement, 
for quickness of speech and action occur just because people 
fo think things important 

“That isthe character of the great-souled man, The man who 
falls shor te mean-spirited, whereas he who goes to excess 5 
vain. The common opinion is that these sorts are not bed— 
fer all they do no ev™—bat hat they have missed the mark 
‘The mean-spirited man deprives himself of his true deserts 
and appears to have something bad about him, in that he does 
‘ot claim good far himself. Also, he does not Know himselfsif 
be dd, he would reach for his deserts, which are good. Opinion 
hasit that e isnot stupid, but hesitant. But this seems to make 
him sil worse, sine all mea reach for thei deserts, and draw 
back from fine acts and pursuits (and external goods too) oaly 
If they do not deserve them, 

But vain people are stupid; they do not know themselves, 
and tha is eally noticeable. They are no deserving people, but 
Ty to win honors only to be found out. They” wear ne 
clothes and walk about like fe persons, and so on. They want 
their succenes to be well known, and they talk about them 
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‘wth the ida that they will be respected for them. Iti small 
‘ess of soul, ratber than vanity, that isthe opposite of great- 
‘ess of soul. Ithappens more frequently, and is worse. AS We 
‘ald, then, greatoess of soul has to do with great honcr. 


BOOK vi 


1. We have already explained that we ought to choose the 
‘mean, not the excess or the deficiency. Since we also said 
{hat the mean {5 prescribed by right reason, we must BOW 
analyze this idea. In all the dispositions we have described 
(Gs in other things too), there fee sort of mark, or target. 
‘The man who har right reason Keeps his eye on that wea 
hh ineases or relanes his effort. There isa standard limiting 
all the mean positions, which In our theory, are (1) between 
fan excess and'a deficiency, and (2) in accordance with Fight 

‘Pat like that, itis indeed correct, but not clear. In all 
other concerns that can be treated scientifically, it ie true to 
Say that effort or Felaxation ought to be nether {oo much nor 
too litle, but the mean amount, as right reason dictates. But 
If this were all one had, one would not bebetter off some- 
‘one said "Use what medicine prescribes, and in the Way the 
‘Sector order," we would not know what eatment to apply 
te the body. ‘This i why Ie is not enough jst to have this 
tuuism about the dispositions of the soul, we must decide 
‘what tight reason ie and what ie its determining character. 

‘When we divided che virtues ofthe sul, we Sud that some 
were moral and some intellect” We have already dealt 
with the moral virtues before dealing with the others, let 
‘eit make some observations about the ou, 

Earle it was said that the sou! has the two party the 
rational and the irational. Now we most make a similar 
division of the rational part. We take for granted that there 
fre two Tational elements: one we tae to study those things 
the principles of which cannot te other thin they are with 
the Gther, we study things whose principles do admit of varie 
fation For thigge diferent im Kind there are. parts of the 
Soul diferent in kind from other pets and naturally related 
te the appropriate things; the parts come to have knowledge 
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by virtue of their similarity to and relationship with the 
objects Known 

‘Let us give them names, calling the former the “scientific 
and the ater the "deiberaive” part Deliberation and calcula 
tion are the same; noone deliberates about things that must be 
as they are. The deiberative partis therefore one element of 
‘the rational pat, We must next decide what i the best disposi- 
tion of each ofthese; that wil how ur the special execlence in 
‘each cate, and the excellence of each partis related t0 ils 
proper function. 


2, There are three factors inthe soul that determine action 

and truth They are perception, intellect, and dese. Of these, 

2s nota principle of action; this is plain from the 

that anne bave perecptos, ut doo hare ination. 

“There isan analogy between pursult and avoidance in the 

~ mtr tienda ad dae ie porte 

{ntellet, Since moral virtue isa disposition involving choice, 

Dd choice b deleradvedeatey i tot therefore be fe case 

ifthe choice is good, that the reason is true and the desire 
right What reason assents tos wt desire purses. 

"This srt of intellect and truth bas to do with moral action. 
Wogn wea speaking of let ot wih regu action of 
production but in ts sentie aspect, then good or bad means 
fr or fale Truth feral te ce of very ites 
{al operation; but‘wen we speak ofthe part tat deals both 
‘wih action and intlect, truth and right desire are in agres- 

“The stating point of action is choice—in the sense of the 
ficient, not the foal cause; andthe stating poat of choice is 
esi and “the reason why.” There is, therefore, no choice 
‘Without intellect or thought or moral dspositon, sce there 
no wich thing as succesful action (or its opposite) without 
thought and character. 

‘BY self, thought does not start anything; that is done only 
bby thought that involves conduct and that ams at an end. This 
‘Kodot thought i also atthe tar of production: everyone who 
makes something makes it with an eod in view. The article 
‘ade i not, strictly, the purpose or end, since it subordinate 
{something else t'whichit properly belongs; but moral action 
an end, since successful ation isthe uitmate good at which 
ese ams, 

Choice, therefore is thought along with desire, oF desire 
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slong with thought, and a stating point of action of this sort 
[5 Tound in man. No past event can be an object of cholee: 
e.g. 00 one chooses to have sacked Troy?” Nor do people Ge- 
berate about the past, but about future contingencies; wher=- 

itis bot posible now for the past not to have happened. 
‘Agathon made a valid point when be said "This is the only 
‘hing that even God cannot do: undo what has already been 
done” 

‘Both the rational parts bave truth as their object: and the 
virtoes of both ae the disporitons by virtue of which each part 
arrives atthe truth. 


3. Let us start at the begining and discuss them aguin. The 
means through which the 
‘Mnmations or In den 
following: technique, scence, practical sease, wisdom, 2nd 
fnteligence. (In the case of supposition and opinion, it is 
possible to go wrong.) ei 

"The following will make plain what is meant by science, 
since we must bescurate and not follow analogies. We all, 
Suppose, inthe case of something we know. that cannot be 
‘ther than it But of things that vay, when they ae outside 
‘Sur rangeit isnot clear whetber they exist or not. The object of 
‘sclentie Enowiedge existe necestaily: and iti therefore eter- 
‘al since all things that inthe sic sense, exist necessarily 


“Asa, opinion bas i that all science canbe taught, snd that 
vary object of scenic knowledge can be learned Allie 
Stroction starts from things Known Beforchand, as we ssid in 
the Analytics some proceeds by induction and some by silo. 
{rte proof, lndtion sa principle and means induction of 
{he univerat; whereas syflogam works from universal. There 
fr, therefore, principles from which yogi works, but 
‘hich canot be proved syllogstcall. They are known, then, 
By inaction. 

” Science, then, sa dsposition that as todo with demonstrae 
tive knowicdge (ce the fuller account tat Thave ven fa the 
Anabies), When a man has particular sort of convieton, 
‘fad the priociples are Kaowa to Bim, he has Koowedge. IC Be 
does not have better knowiedge of the principles than of the 
onclsion, be wil have Koowedge ool incidental. Ths is 
liient about sien. 
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17. In talking about arts and crafts, we apply the term “wise 

dom as meaning "technical mastery" to those who are most 

faccompished in thelr special ski. We sa, for instance, that 

‘t masterly sculptor in stone, Polyltus a masterly 

sculptor in bronze. In these examples, all we mean by mastery 
{is excelence inthe given craft. 

But we think thet there are some people who are wise fa a 


general, not a particular sense. They are not masters of some- 
ting, ia the sense used by Homer in the Marpies: "The gods 
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id not give him mastery ofthe spade or plow; they made him 
‘2 master of nothing” 

‘Clearly then, wisdom i the most Snished ofall the diferent 
ways. of knowing. The wise man ("master in the general 
Sense) most know not only what follows from frst principles 
but also the truth about the fst principles. Wisdom. then, ill 
be inteligence and sclence together, itis Knowledge of the 
highest things, knowledge made complete 

Tis sbsurd to suppose that political science or practical 
sense Is the highest art, since man isnot the best thing ia the 
Universe. Health and goodness are not the same for men 2 for 
{shy but whiteness and straightness are aways the same. Every= 
ope would always apply the term "wisdom to the same thing 
‘Dat not the term “practical sense” A man uses the term 
‘what serves his ewe advantage in a particular respect, and he 
vl entrust himself to that. That le why pracial sense 
‘attrbuted to some enimals, since they appear to have the 
ability to take forethought regarding their own Lives. 

‘Clearly then, wisdom and paliteal science are not identical, 
fone means by Wisdom the sel that deals with our own Wwel= 
fare, then there will be a number of "wisdoms”" There ls 20 
‘Single craft that deals with the good of all animate things there 
fsa diferent one foreach, unless one says that there fe single 
srt of medicine forall things. It would make no difference if 
‘one pleaded that man is better than all other living things, 
‘There are other things than man that are more godlike in a= 
ture, the most obvious examples being the heavenly bodies. 

‘From what hasbeen sad tis lear that wisdom fs slence of 
and intelligence about the things tat are by nature the highest. 
For this reason people say that Anaxagoras, Thales, and thet 
like were wise, not that they were men of practical sense. They 
fee that such men do not Know what fein their own interest, 
fd they say that thelr knowledge is clever, marvelous, diicut 
to obtain, and godiike—but that ts wees, since they do not 
study the good for man. 

‘Practical sence does deal with human affair, things about 
which itis posible to delterate. Succesful deliberation, we 
‘ay, the main fanction ofthe man with practical sense; no 
‘one delierates about things that cannot be other than they 
fF sbout things that are not subordinate to an end obtainable 
by action. In an absolute sense, the man Who delberatessuc- 
‘esfully ie abl to take a reasoned sim athe greatest good that 
‘man eam obiaia through action, Practical sense is not just 
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concerned with universal: it has to know particulars to. It ie 
concerned With action tha, in fora, bas todo with particulars 
‘That is why there ate cases in which people who do n0t have 
‘knowledge are more successful than others who de we may 
Gite, among others, those with experience. Ifa men knows that 
Tighe meat is easly digested and bealth-sving, but does not 
Know which meats are light, he will not make you healthy. The 
‘man who knows that chicken ie bealth-iving wil be more 

‘to do with action, one 


Bot of both then knowledge of particulars rather than of ul 
Yersals inthis ease too, there wil be an art that wil give 
‘Sirections 


Political science and practical sense are the same dis- 
position, aluhough rot identical in essence. When practical 
Seose Is concerned with the state, it i, nits supreme aspect, the 
fr of legislating, when i hat to do with particulary ie takes 
the common name of political scence. This last invaves both 
fsction and deliberation: a decree, for example, indicates 
course of action; itis also the las stage ofa deliberation. Such 
people—those concerned with pariculars—are the only ones 
‘of whom we say "they are in polities they ae the only ones 
‘who perform actions inthe sease in which craftsmen do, Pract 
ficalgense is also, is thought, an art concermed with one's ova, 
Individual affair, thea its given the name "practical sease,” 
‘which s common to other things too. therbranches ae speci 
fed as management, legislation, politics, or statesmanship, the 

tof which divider into the art of deliberation and legal 

‘Knowing what i best for oneself wil certainly be one kind 
‘of this knowdodge, although iti ery dierent from eter kinds. 
‘There isan opinion that the man who knows his own business 
tnd is occupied with that is a man of practical sense, whereas 
polticions are meddlers ‘This is wy Euripides sid: "Would 
that be sensible for me? I might have lived without meddling, 
‘mere number Ike the majority of men, ay equal as anyone. 
‘As or energetic people, who are busy meddling «.." 

‘People ofthis sor look to their own advantage, and think it 
right to do so. 

"This opinion has ted to the idea hat such people are men, 
‘with practical sense. But it may be that itis not posible to get 
foe's owa advantage or good without bringing in management 
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3 even politics. Again, how best to arrange one's own affairs 

‘ot clear and should be considered carefully. 

‘This is confirmed by the fact that although quite young 
people become good geometrcians and mathematicians, and 
Expert in simi subject tis not thought that a young person 
fan ave practical sease. The reason is that practical sense 
‘eats with particulars, with which we become familiar by ex- 
perience. Youth, However, is inexperienced; since only tbe 
Passage of time can bring experience. 

‘We might ask bow itis tata child can be good mathema- 
tician, But oot philosopher or a sieatist 1st because the 
former deal with abstractions, whereas the fst principles of 
the latter subjects are given ue only by experience! The young 
fanoot bave any depth of coaviction about sueb principles; 
they can only state them, whereas the meaning of terms in 
‘mathematics fe quite clear. Here is another point. in delitera- 
fon, we can make mistakes about the universal or the parti. 
‘lar. Forexampe, we may think tat all stagnant water b bad 
or that this particular sample of water i stagnant. 

It's lear that practiealsene snot sience since as we sid, 
it is concerned, at action i, with am ultimate, particular ting. 
It isthe opposite of ineligence. The later bas to do with 
‘efaitions, which cannot themecives be proved: but practical 
‘sense has to do with something immediate and particular (in 
the seas indicated above), whichis not knowa seeatialy 
‘ut is perceived. Its a particular kindof perceiving or seeing; 
‘ot simple sense perception, but rather life tbe way fa which 
‘we “se” thatthe last particular gare isa triangle, which will 
bring the analysis to # stop. Secing applies more to this tha 
to practical sense, in which tis a dilferent Kind of seeing 


13, We must look once more at virtue. There isthe same 
analogy inthe case of vir that there i between practical 
Sense and clevernes, (These are similar, but not identical.) 
‘The analogy here is between oatura virtue and virtue proper. 
tis commonly thought that all moral cbaracterticeafe, 12 
sense, given us by nature: we are just, temperate, brave, and so 
(00 as soon as we are bora, But we expect fo find that tbe good, 
{nthe absolute sense, i diferent frm tis~that he virtues, ia 

‘some about ina dierent way. Both cildren 
ve te aatral disposition, but, without reasoo, 
‘hese may prove to be harmful. 
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We can see with our own eyes that a strong man who is 
bind falls beavly beesuse he has no sight. There ie an anh 
‘ogous situation with regard to these dispositions. Vet, i they 
‘Squire reason, they are oustanding shen ft comes to action. 
‘The disposition, which is aeady similar to a virtue, wil thea 
be virtue propery speaking. Jost as there ae two sdes to the 
‘ealelating™ part—clevernes and practical sense—similarly 
there ae two Sides to the moral part! one is natural virtue, the 
‘others virtue proper. Virtue proper docs not occur apart fom 
practical sease 

‘That is why some people say, as Socrates did, that all the 
virtues are formas of practical Sease: His view was partly right, 
tnd partly wrong: he was srong in supposing that all the 
‘tues are forms of practical sense; but he was Fight fa saying 
that they cannot oceur without practical sense. Here i further 
Drool. Everyone nowadays, When defing virtue, fist states 
{he eapositin and ts seope and then adds that "the dspostion 
ust be in conformity with right reason”—"right” here meat 
{ng in conformity with pracucal sense.” 

‘We must change grotod a litle. Virtue is not only dis- 
position in conformity with right reasoa: itis dispsition 
‘accompanied by right reason. Right reason, in connection with 
Such matters, is practical sense. 

‘Socrates thought that the virtues were themselves reason: 
according to him, they are all ranches of knowledge. We, 
‘however, say that they are accompanied by reason, It is clear, 
‘rom what has ben sul, that It not possible to BE good in 
the strict sense without having practical sense; nor i it posible 
te have practical sense apart from moral vue. 

That fs bow we may solve the dialectical argument that the 
virtues are all separated from one another—a view that is 
bhsed on the fact that the same person does not have the 
greatest aptitode for al the’ vitues. He will have one Wrtue 
‘ready, but wil not yet have acquired another one. This is 
posible with regard to natural virtues, but not with regard 
fe those that properly qualify a man as good. Once the single 
‘itu, practical sense preset, all the virtues will be presen. 

(Clearly, even if practical sease were not concerned with 
‘action, it would sil be required because iti the vitue of & 
part of the soul, and because there cannot be right choice 
{part from practial sense and virtue. Whereas the later 
ables us to achieve the end or purpes, the former enables 
Us to take up the means subordinate to that end. 
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1k isnot really true that practical sense controls wisdom 
forthe superior part of the mind, any more than medicine con- 
{Gols health The plat is that medicine dos not employ eal, 
It works out how to create i It gives instructions with 2 view 
to making health, but it does not give orders to health. That 
‘would be the same as saying that politics rules over the gods 
merely because polities gives orders ebout everyting that has 
todo with the state including rion. 
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2. The following question may be raised: How can one 
both behave in_an unrestrained way and at the same time 
belive correctly that such bebavior is wrong? Some people 
ny that it is posible to do this knowingly. As Socrates 
‘thooght, iis monstrous ata time when Knowledge is actually 
‘present, for anything else tobe in charge, dragging knowledge 
Eround’ like a slave. Socrates used to argue wholeheartedly 
‘against such a view, bis idea being that there Is no such thing 
Slack of restrain since no one would knowingly act contrary 
to the good. That could happen only through ignorance. 

‘This theory is obviously at variance with plan fact We must 
‘examine the falling more closely, and see—if it happens 
‘rough ignorance—what sort of norance this is Tt is clear 
‘hat the darestrained man dose not think it right to do what 
‘be does until hei actualy “out of contol” 

‘Some thinkers allow part of this, But not all of it. They 
gre withthe view tht nothing canbe superior to knowledge; 
‘butnot with the view that no one acts contrary to what in Bis 
‘opinion, is the best. For th reason they say thatthe Une 
Festrained man, whea be comes under the influence of pleas: 
tres, doesnot have knowledge; be has opinions instead, Buti 
itis opinion, and not knowledge, and ifthe opposing idea is 
not strong, but weak (as happens with people who are of two 
‘minds), it is an understandable fault pot to tick to such ideas 
in the face of powerful desires. Vice, bowever, is not inthis 
‘tase “understandable,” nor ie aay blameworty at 

‘What about the case where practical sease isin conlict with 
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desire? Practical sense i a very powerful thing, and it would 
be very odd that the same person sbould have practical sease 
tnd lek of control atthe sume time, for no one ia the World 
‘Would say that men of practical sense deliberately do the vest 
cs, Besides, we have already shown thatthe man of practical 
sense has to do with action (he is = person occupied with 
Jmmediate, particular things), and has the other virtues, 

‘Consider this point, too. If restraint consists of having 
violent and bad desires, the result will be that the temperate 
an will not have resuaiat and the man with restraint wal aot 
be temperate. Te point Is that excess or having bad desires 
‘ust by definition be bad. Afterall i the desires are good, the 
dlponion that prevents a man from folowing them mun be 

"which case ot al control willbe good. But if these 
sare are weak and not tad. there noting sable about 
‘the controlled man; and eves if they are both bad and weak, 
‘there ie nothing really great about him. 

Furthermore, i control makes people stick to any and every 
‘opinion, itis tad this will hppen if it makes people stick to 
flee opinion. And if lack of sonrol makes « person abandon 
all bis opinions, some lack of control will be good. Take the 
fase of Neoptolemus in Sophocles Piloctere. He is to be 
praised for aot sticking tothe course be was persuaded totake 
by Odysseus—not sticking because of the pain that tling @ 
ie gives him 

"Ais there is the problem created by the sophists, Because 
they want to reach 1 paradoxical result, so at to show how 
Clever they are when they succeed, the reasoning they offer 
Teads toa dilemma, The mind is imprisoned, since it does not 
‘wish to stay put, belngdisateGed with the conclusion, and 
yet cannot advance because of itr inabllty to refoto the 
Ergument 

(1) One of the sopists’ arguments reaches the conclusion 
that practical folly, combined with lack of contol isa virtue: 
a person in that Sate, because he has no contol, does the 
‘poste of what he thinks; since be thinks that good is bad 
tnd should not be the object of action, be will asa result ia 

fact do good, not bad. 

(2) Whoever pursues pleasure from conviction and choice 
‘will apear tobe better than anyone who pursues pleasure not 
‘rom reasoned principle, but from lack of control. The former 
ta be more cally cured since he can be persuaded to change: 
‘ut the unrestrained person is open tothe old saying: “When 
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‘Rater chokes you, whst do you take to wash it dows?” If be 
‘Bed'bad ratioaal conviction about the ightoess of Bs acts, be 


‘would have stopped acting at he does, upon suffering «change 
Df conviction But, as things ae, even whea he is convinced of 


‘the rightnes of his cours, be sll goes on acting inthe same 


“Lamy, it contol and lack of control can be shown in every 
sphere, what is meant by “uneontroled” without quali: 
ton? No one bas al the vices that we call “ack of control": 
‘but we do talk of people being "uncontroled,” without saying 
in what respect 


3. These are the probiems, Some of these views must be 
cleared away, others left standing Solving problem a Sort 
of nove 

First ofa one must see whether uorestraied people act 
‘zpomingy or nt. Then we mut dein the sphere of action of 
{he uoreraled andthe slfsontoled many Imes ae they 
{ovcered with all pleaare and alo etala ted ones? 
{Scone dental with endurants of eiferen from i Smi- 
int with regard to other quesdons that re sasociated withthe 
subject 

"The srting point for our inguty i this: does the sel-con- 
trolled man der from the unrestrained main respect fo te 
sphere of action ort his manaer of spproach tothe sper of 
‘tio? Ina person Uncontrolled jst becuse he lacks contol 
‘Stout certain things! Orit that soot the cave, it atte 
{orp dsponiin hat count? Or it amit ofboth? The, 
‘we must sete whether control and lak of cont an be ex. 
ted a regard to everything. The unconweled man othe 
suit sense, doesnot show is ful fn everyting: be ‘asthe 
Same spbere asthe prfigat man. But soot tht Be has 
{he name spbere—ia tat cate Be would be the same athe prof 
Tigate man—but that be has a particular attitude toward i 
‘The prfigne man sled on from choice: he thinks that one 
shoul always flow the pleasure ofthe moment. But he us 
oneoled man who lacks contol does aot think Be shold, 
‘re Wh be Goes i aE fallow immediate pasure, 

’As forthe question Weer iis "rue oping” or “knowi- 
ge tat amgresed by untoauelled tem hat Is boi 
portant to tao arguneat. Some of those who merely have 
pion ae atin any doub a al they tank they know for 
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some people actully go mad because of them. Clary, 
most sa that men who lack control resemble such persons, 

act that they make rational and correct statements means 
othing. People who are drunk oF mad can recite proofs and 
foe the vers of Emporis. Even people whe are jst 
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tartng to learn can string propositions together; but they do 
Bot know them Te person and the subject have 10 TOW to- 
igether—a proces that needs time. Uncontrolled persons ute 
fog maxims, as they give Way, are lke actors speaking thelr 
parts. 

‘One can slo consider the cause inthis way, with reference 
to the nature of contol. ‘Te universal premize 20 opinion, 
‘whereas the other premise bas to do with particulars, which are 
{rubjct to perception. When the two premises are Joined 10 
fake ong action must follow at once, jst as in sciatic 
‘hough, the mind must at once agree to the conclusion. Here 
‘San example. If all sweet things should be tasted, and this 
particular thing i sweet, it follows thatthe person who can, 
bd is got preveoted, should taste this ting. Suppose there 
Present a universal premise that forbids tating, along with an- 
‘ther that says, for example, that “all sweet things are please 
nt" and suppose these to be combined with an sctve minor 
Premise, e Sweet” Suppose, oo, that desire i pres 
fat. Now then-the former univeral orders one to avoid this 
‘hing but desire leds one on. Desire can move the pats ofthe 
body: The result is that there tan insance of geting out of 
‘contol, which is due ina way to reason apd an opinion thats, 
‘ot of ite but sccdentlly, contrary to right Feason. (Tbe 
‘tue contrary is desire not opinion.) 

"This is why we do not speak of animals as “uncontrolled.” 
‘They do not have the universal premise; instead, they perceive 
mages and remember particular things. 

“How does this ignorance (of the uncontrolled man) come to 
an end? How does be regain his knowledge? The same thing 
Applies bere that applies to being drunk and being asleep. Tbe 
reason is aot peculiar to this ease alone; we must lok for it 
in physiology. ; 

Toe lst premise (the minor) is an opinion about what can 
be perceived. It controls whether we act or not. When the 
‘uncontrolled person i carried away, either be does not ave 
that opinion or be does have i, although notin the sease of 
Knowing it but jst of reiterating it, asthe drunkard goes oa 
‘Quoting Empedocles 

“The final term isnot a universal, nor ist of the same scene 
{ise stats ay the universal Beezuse of tie it seems that 

tually the result. This failure (being 
‘uncontrolled) does nt occur when knowiedge proper is pres 
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ent for i s not knowledge proper that is dragged about by 
‘motion, it sa knowledge connected with sense perception. 

This is enough about the question of whether people are 
uncontrolled Enowingly or net, and in what sense one can 
[know the right ting fo do and yet be uncontrolled, 
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4. Next, perhaps, comes a dlscusion of pleasure, Pleasure 
appears to be closely involved with human beings. This is WEY 
people educate young children by steering them with the aid of 
Bleaure and pein. Taking pleasure in the right things and 
Dating the wrong ere thought to be ofthe greatest relevance to 
{forming a good character They extend throughout our whole 
[etme aod exercise weight and fnluence on virtue and the 
‘apy life, since people choose the pleasant and avoid the pine 
{ul There is ile excuse for omitting tis subject, especally 
‘noe itis much debated. 

‘Some say that pleasure is the good; others, on the contrary, 
that itis uterly bed. Some, perhaps, do thnk that the ter 
really the case; bot perhaps others think ti better for our way 
bfliving tosay that pleasure is bad, even ifs not. They argue 
that most people incline to pleasure and are slaves of theit 
pleasures; and that is why ope should lead them to the cone 
{rary idea, since in that way they can ative atthe mean. 

"This is surely wrong. Arguments about things having to do 
swith the emotions snd with actions are less trustworthy than 
the facts themselves. Therefore, when they disagree with the 
tvidence of thesenses,they come tobe despised and todregthe 
truth slong in thei fall. If « man blames pleasure but ie Once 
{aught aiming at, his swerving toward it seems to show that 
fl pleasure isto be aimed at, since mast people do not draw 
‘istintions. True statements re extremely afl, not only for 
Enowing but alo fr living. They agree with the fact and, 5, 
ae believed; and therefore they encourage thove who undet- 
‘Stand them to live by ther Hight But ths 1s enough on such 
‘atters; let us examine the received views on pleasure. 


2, Eudoxus thought that pleasure was the good. He sa that 

tings im at pleasure, bt ralonal and wratioal creatures 

‘lke. Further, the object of choice isthe good, that Which 
359 
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really best. Therefore, since everything inclined to the same 
foal tht was evidence that this was the good forall things, 
{Each thing discovers is individual good. jst as it And fs 
food.) What Is good forall things, the goal of thelr desires, 
‘must be the good par excellence. 

His arguments Were accepted because of his excellent char- 
acter rather than for thet oWa validity. Indeed, he seemed a 
‘most temperate person. He did aot seem to have this view 
teeause Be was 2 partisan of pleasure, so people thought that 
‘what be said most be realy tebe. 

He thought that his postion was equally obvious starting 
from the contrary. Pain, he argued, was intrinsically avoided 
by all things, and similarly the opposite was to be sought oF 
chosen. The supreme object of eee is that which we choose 
for is own sake, not witha view to something else. This, by 
general agreement, must be pleasure, since nobody aks 19 
What purpose anyone is pleased, assuming that pleasure 
Chosen for its own sake. When pleasure is added to any good 
thing i adds to its desirability, ax when pleasure is added to 
Just action and to temperance; but good can be increased only 
by good. 

“Ths argument appears to show that pleasure ie a good, but 
rot more so than another, Every good, when asociated with 
nother good, is more desirable than taken by ielf. Plato, 
Indeed, uses tis argument to refute the view that pleasure 8 
‘the good, The pleasant life is even more sought aftr when i 
combined with wisdom than when apart? now, be contaued, 
{f the compound is better than the constituent plessure cannot 
be the good. The good is what we choose without anything 
Daving fo be added to it. 

Tis clear that nothing can be the good that becomes better 
for us to choose when taken in conjunction with any intrinsic 
good. What, then is thereof this Kind that is available to us? 
‘That ie what we are looking for. 

"Those who object that what all things sim at ie not the 
good are wrong. We say that something is the ease when it 
pear so to all The man who tries to fefute our belie! here 
‘Wil not be able to say anything more credible. If only urine 
{eligent beings desir pleasure, there would be some point to 
the objection. But since intelligent beings alco desire pestis, 
how can there be? Perhaps even inthe lower animals there 
[some natural good, whic is better than they ste, and which 
sims at the proper good. 
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‘The argument about the contrary of pleasure seems to be 
wrong. They argue that pleasure not the good Just for the 
reason that pin ie bad: there can lao be opposition between 
‘bad and ad (as well as between good and bad), and both 
evils can be opposed to whet is neutral neither good nor bad. 
‘They are right about this, of couse, but the truth of what 
they say is relevant tothe present case. If bath pleasure and 
pain were bad, they would both be things to be avoided; if 
they Were nether good nor bad, neither would be avoided, or 
‘oth would be equally avoided. As things are, men avoid one 
45 bad and chose the other as good. Thetis the way Ia Which 
pleasure and pain are opposites 


13. Bvenif pleasure is not a quality that does not mean that 
ft is not good, Nether are the activities of vistue in the 
‘category of quality: nor i happiness. : 

“They say thatthe good is limited but that pleasure is un~ 
limited, since It admits of degre. If they decide this by 
‘examining the way in which we fee! pleasure, then the same 
Will be tue of justice and other virtues; we do sey that men 
‘Dave more orless of such and such a vrtu, and act accord 
to the virtues more or less Some people are “more [ust 
‘more brave,” and the question of degree applies also to doing 
just acts and doing temperate acts. On the ether and, if the 
‘xamination of pleasures themselves leads them to this view, 
they do not give the rearon correctly, since rome pleasures 
are pure, whereas others are mixed 

‘What is there to Keep pleasure from being lke health? 
Health tse, although Umited and defined, admits of degrees. 
Health doesnot consist ofthe same Balance in all people, of 
ven inthe same individual. When Rts being dsslved, sil 
femains fora certain time and varies ivdegres; the same can 
betrur of pleasure. 

‘They say that the good is complete but that motion and 

ess are incomplete. Then they ty to show that pleasure 
EMnotion and process But they appour to be wrong, and it 
appears that pleasure is not motion. All motion is properly 
characterized by quickness or slowness: if metion i net in 
{tel quick or slow, like the motion of the universe, itis so in 
‘lation to something else. Butaither applies to pleasure. One 
fan Become pleased quickly, just as one can get angry quickly; 
‘but one cansot be ploased quickly, or more quickly than some- 
‘one else, even though this usage does apply to walking and 
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‘roving and such things. Quick and slow, then, apply tothe 
Coming of pleasure, but the activity of pleasure is not quick; 
‘can, one doesnot take pleasure quickly. 

How can pleasure be 2 process of becoming? A process is 
‘ot haphuzafd in the sease hat Jost anything cam come Into 
‘being out of anything else; but that from which process starts 
1S the very same thing tat is left after disolution. Pain must 
be the destruction of that of which pleasure isthe proces. 

"They say, too, that pain isa defelency of = natural state, 
‘whereas plesure isthe corresponding satisfaction. Now, these 
effects concern the body. If pleasure isthe satisfaction of a 
‘atural want, the fesing of pleasure will occur where the 
Sisfaction cccurs—tat i, in the body. But appearances are 
‘against this. I isnot, then, that pleasure is satisfaction: when 
satisfaction occurs, one fels pleasure, just as one feels pain 
‘when an incision is made, 

"This view appears to be based on pains and pleasures having 
to do with food. When people bave felt te pangs of hunger, 
they feel pleasure in satisfying the want. But this does not 
bbappen with all pleasures. The pleasures of learning are not a 
sequence to pain; nor (among the pleasures having to So with 
the senses) are the plessure of smeling: aor are many sound 
‘and sights, memories and expectations. If these are processes, 
‘what are the results of the process? There has been no def 
eney to be followed by setsfection. 

‘Some people introduce the shameful pleasures into the 
discussion In reply to them, one may say that these are not 
Plessant One should not suppose, just because they are plea 
nt to bad peopl, that they really ae pleasant, except for 
‘these same people. Similar, when people are Il, what is 
Ibalthful sweet, of Bitter to them isnot realy 80; and 0 too 
‘ith what appears white to people with bad eyes. 

“Alternatively, one may say that pleasures are to be sought, 
‘bot not pleasures from this source; just as wealth ie to be 
sought, but nt at the price of treason, nor health a the price 
(of eating jst anything. 

(Or, agai, there are diferent classes of pleesure. Pleasures 
erived from good things are ina diferent class from pleasures 
Gerived from bad things. You cannot Teel the pleasure of the 
Just man except by being jst) end so with music and other 
things. 

‘Fiendship, since the fiend difers from the fatterr, seems 
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‘ot the good, or else that 
Ze liferent clases of pleasure, The friend assocates 
‘with us with a'vew to the good, But the Aatterer with a view 
{o pleasure. The fatterer i reproved, but people praise the 
friend becatwe he stsocites with os fora diferent purpose, 


‘Beatly even if they brought no pleasure, tke seeing, remem 
fering, knowing, possessing the virtues. It makes no diference 
that pleatures Go necessarily accompany these things; we 
‘would still choose them, even if no pleasure at all came from 
Them: 

Pleasure then, isnot the good, nor is all pleasure to be 
sought. There are certain pleasures that are worth having in 
themesives; these dif in kind or in respect to origin. This 
{s'suficlent ae an account of views about pleasure and pein. 


4. If we resume from the begining it will be clearer what 
please and what Kind of thing. Seeing, fr whatever length 
ff time, appears to be complete: it does not need anything to 
ome along later and mae fs specie form complete. Pleasure 
15 tke tha, sine it & something whole: there is no time at 
‘which you can indicate pleasure end say that its specie form 
Will be complete only when it has lasted for a longer time 
‘hiss why pleasure isnot motion. All motion fs in time and 
has a goalthe art of building is an example—and it is com= 
plete when it fll its aim. Completeness, here refers cither 
fa the whole period ort the moment of completion, The parts 
Of the whole motion are incomplete both in themselves and 
fa the time they occupy, and they are specifically diferent 
from one another and from the whole. Laying the bricks is 
Gierent from futing the column, and both these are diferent 
from making the temple. For making the temple is complete 
Since nothing further i needed to tity the objective, but 
laying the foundation and making the triglyph are incomplete, 
since cach isthe making of only apart Here, the parts of the 
‘motion ae specially diflereat! You cannot indicate 2 motion 
‘Complete in kind by referring to jst a pat of the tm; if you 
an do so at al, there must be reference to the Whole tie. 
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‘The same is true of walking and other things. 1f locomotion 
4 motion from whence to whither, there are diferent species 
‘of locomotion as well: dying, walking, jamping, and s0 on. 
‘That is woe not only with ference to the whole but also to 
theact of walking tell, "Whence” and "whither" are different 
points of reference in the stadium (seen as 2 whole), and ia 
ert ofthe stadium; they difer, too from one part to another. 
‘Traveling along this line is diferent frony traveling along 
that A man wavele not only along a line, but s line stated 
in place and this line is n'a diferent pace from that. 

‘There isa detaled account of motion esewhere. However, 
ft does seem that motion Is not complete in just any and every 
‘segment of time. The many separate motions ate incomplete 
‘and ifr in Kind, “kind” fa thi case depending on “whence” 
‘and “whither” 

‘But the specific quality of pleasure is complete at ny mo- 
‘meat of time. Plaaly, then, pleasure and motion are diferent, 
fd pleasure is something perfect and compete. 

Its clear from ths that people ae wrong to ssy that please 
ture is motion or proces. Motion and process are not terms 
‘sed of everything, only of things that have pars But are nat 
Defect wholes. Process docs not apply to seeing, to pat a fo 
Unley none of these things motion or process. Nor Is Please 
‘re since tsa perfect whoke 

"All the senscr exercise thir activity on what is sensed, 
Perfect activity i that which is exercised by s sense in good 
Condition on the finest object that falls within its seope. (This 
Shove all, appears to Be perfect activity. Its immaterial 
‘whether we say that the sense is active or thatthe organ is 
‘ctive) Now, for each sense the best activity isthe activity 
‘Of what isin the best condition, exercied on the best of the 
‘things that come within its scope, this wil be the most perfect 
land mast pleasant activity. There i a pleasure pecular fo cach 
Sense, jst as there is pleasure poctllar to thought and cone 
tempation. The most pleasant, however, i the most complete; 
fd ‘the most complete isthe activity of the best in condition, 
exercised on the most valuable object within its ken. Pleasure 
completes the activity, But ot inthe way in which the thing 
percsived andthe sens perceiving do when they are both good. 
‘After al, health end the doctor are not both causes of food 
‘atte n'the same ws 

‘is clear that pleasure accompanies every sense (since we 
say that sound ad sights for example, are pleasant). Ite also 
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clear thet this is especially true when the sense in question is 
fat is best and is actively exercised on the best object. Provided 
that what is perceived and what perceives are both at their 
‘eat, here always wil be pleasure a long as something to cause 
and something to experince it are there 

How does pleasure complete the activity? Not as 2 state 
does, Which is inbereat tm the agent, Dut as kind of super= 
‘Yenng completeness, ike sue healthy look of Young people, 

‘So long asthe object thought or perceived isa f should be, 
and so, too, isthe discerning orth contemplating faculty, there 
Wil Be pleasure inthe activity. When what experiences and 
What eauses the experience are alike, and in the same state 
With regard’to cach other, the same reslt will naturally 
follow. 

How is it that no one feels pleasure continuously? Is it 
‘because of fatigue? It impossible for anything in man to be 
scive continuously. Nor, the, can pleasure be continucus, 
Since it accorhpanies the activity. Some things give pleasure 
because they are novel, although later on they'do not have 
the same efect At frst, the inlet is engaged and becomes 
energetically active on them, like somebody looking bard at 
Something, Later, however, the activity fs not the same, but 
lapses, whichis why the pleasure is dimmed, 

Te might be thought that all people strive after pleasure 
because all people have an appetite for life. Life is a kind of 
activity, and each person fb acive on those objects and with 
thoce faculties that he most likes. The musician exercises the 
Sense of hearing on songs the lover of mathematics is active 
‘With bis intelet on problems; and so with each of the ote, 
Pleasure completes these activiles, and therefore competes 
life, which Is, what people strive after. Therefore, people 
ighuy strive ater pleasure too, since foreach person pleasure 
Completes fe, which i striven after. 

‘Let us leave aside the question whether we choos life for 
the sake of pleasure or pleasure for the sake of Ife. These 
things appear to be coupled and not to admit of separation, 
since there ie no pleasure without activity and every activi is 
‘completed by pleasure. 


5. For this reason, the pleasures soem to be diferent in 
tind. We tink that things Gat are diferent in kind are com 
pleted diferenty. This seems to apply to natural things and 
fo the products of art animale and trees, paintings, satuesy 
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Fowses and manufactured articles. Similarly, specially difere 
feat activities are completed by specifically diferent things. 
‘The activites of the intellect are diferent from thoce Of the 
senses, and both are specially diferent among themselves, 
0 too, therefore, are the pleasures that complete the activites. 

‘This will be apparent, to, from the fact that each pleasure 
is closely coupled with the activity It eompletes, and Increases 
that activity, People who engage in an activity with pleasure 
fate better judges ofeach question in that kindof activity, and 
more accurate too: those who like doing geometry become 
Students of geometry, and. are better at understanding it. 
‘Similary, lovers of mise and lovers of building and the rest 
Jimprove in relation to their particular eld by virtue of ene 
Joying Te the pleasures increase the activites, and what In 
freases something. i coupled. with it) but things that are 
coupled to things specially diferent are themselves specif 
aly diferent. 

“This wil be sll more apparent from the fact that a pleasure 
from another source isan obstacle to an activity. Flte lovers 
‘cannot attend to an argument if they suddenly hear a Bute 
plying. since they take more pleasure In Mute playing than 
in their present activity. The pleasure that they derive from. 
flute playing ruins the activity of arguing. This happens 
Similarly in other cases, when a man i doing two things at 
‘once. The more pleasant of the two drives out the other, and 
the greater the discrepancy between the two pleasures the 
‘more it does so, 50 that itis not possible even to exercise 
the other activity. That is why people who gan intense pleas 
tre from something cannot relly do anything else. We do 
‘ther things as well only when we obtain moderate pleasure 
‘rom an activity. People who eat sweets in the theater do $0 
‘above all when the actors are bad. 

‘Now, the relate pleasures reine activites, and make them 
better and more lasting: but allen pleasures impair an activity, 
itis pla, then, that there is avast diference. lien pleasures 
hhaye roughly the same effect as related. pains, which ruin 
activities AS for example, when someone finds Wwting or 
alculating unpleasant or painful. The one does not writs, the 
‘other does not calculate, because the activity i painful 

‘elated pleasures and related pains produce the opposite 
eect on activities. (By “related” we mean things that occur 
essentially because of the activity.) But alien pleasures, a5 We 
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said, have much the same eect 
llthough not Inthe same way. 

‘Activites der with regard to goodness and badness: some 
are to be sought, others avoided, snd some neither. The sme 
is true of pleasres, since there is pleasure related to each 
sctvty. Pleasure related to good activity is itself good, but 
‘he pleasure related to a tad activity is bad, Desite for the 
‘ood is praiseworthy, forthe bad Mameworthy. But the pleas- 
‘hres we take in activites are mre closely related to them haa, 
late our appetites or strvings: The later are marked off fmm 
‘hem ia time and in nature, whereas the pleasures are very 
lose to them, and are aot marked of, so that ft actualy 
farguable that activity and pleasure are the same. (However, 
Pltsure doce ‘aot sem t@ be intellest or perception that 
‘would be absurd; but because they ae inseparable, sme people 
{Dink that they are deatcal.) Therefore, jut as activites der, 
50 too do pleasures. Sight difers from touch in purity, sound 
nd smell dif fom taste. Similarly, the pleasures difertoo— 
the pleasures of the intellect fom those of the seases, and the 
pleasures in each class among themselves, 

"Each alma asa pleasure proper toi just a thas its own 
function: its the pleasure proper to its activity. This becomes 
evident when we study particular cases The horse, the dog 
Sd mun have diferent pleasures, Heraclitus says that an 
‘Would prefer sweepings to gol, since asses gt more pleas 
‘rom food than from gold. Different species, then, have difer- 
ot plessures, and it reasonable to expect tat the pleasures 
(of the same species willbe the same. But there is no litle var 
{tion in the ease of man. The same things please some but pain 
‘thers; to some they ar painful and hateful, to others pleasant 
nd lovely. The same thing happens with sweetness: the man 
‘with a fever disagree with the healthy man about what ie 
‘rect, jut ae the weak man and the man in good condition 
‘isgroe aboot what is hot. Similarly with te ret, too. 

Tn all hese cases the ting sat appears tothe good man, 
1 ths is rue, as it stems 10 be, and excellence and the good 
‘man, a5 good man, are the measure of each thing, then pleas 
‘res, too, wll be the pleasures of the good man, and pleasant 
will apply to the things that please him. We should not be 
Surprised to Gnd what is palaul to him seeming pleasant to 
Someone else since therevare maay forms of perversity 2nd 
Corruption among mes, so that they are not pleasant a8 such, 
but only to those people, to people ia that state. 


pln since they bring ruin, 
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Geary, we must not say that those pleasures that are amite 
tealy shameful are pleasures, except forthe corrupt. NOW, In 
the case of good pleasures, which one or What Kind belongs 10 
‘an? Is it clear from a conaideration of activities since pleas. 
‘ues follow on theni? Whether there is one or more than one 
sctvty of the complets, happy man, the pleasures that com 
plete them wil rightly be called the pleasures of man, The rest 
‘vill be secondary or partial, like ther activites. 


6. Now that we have discussed things having to do with 
‘the virtues, with Iiendship and pleasure, our last task isto give 
fn oulineaccouat of happines, since that is what we make the 
{goal of human activity. If we sim up what we sid before, the 
Ergument willbe shorter. 

‘We said that it was nota disposition: if it were, it could be 
present Ins man who sept ott his whole Ife ving like @ 
Yegetale, or who had very great misfortune. If this is une 
eseptabl, we mist count fae an activity, ar we said before, 
But some activites are necesary means and to be chosen for 
the sake of something ele, others are chosen for thelr own 
Sake. Clearly, happiness i one of these actives that are 
‘chosen for their own sake, and aot forthe sake of something 
‘le since happiness i self-sufficient and needs nothing ele t0 
compete it. Antiviies chosen for their own sake are those from 
‘which nothing i sought apart from the activity Tsll. These 
‘would appear tobe acts in accordance with virtue, since doing 
‘Bae, good acts ls something to be chosen for its own sake. So, 
too, are those amusements that are pleasant, since people do 
fot choose them for the sake of other things People are 
harmed by them rather than helped, since they are led to 
‘neglect ther persons and their properts. Most of those who are 
Called happy take refuge in that way of living, which fe why 
those whe are clever at providing entertainment are very Well 
thought of by tyrants. They make themselves pleasant and 
“amusing in deference to their patrons’ wishes; and their patrons 
reed such amusements 

"These things appear to make for happiness, because those 
With personal power spend thet leisure in such matters. How 
‘ver, these people are nt, perhaps, rel evidence. Neither Vir= 
te nor reason consists in having personal power, and valuable 
fctivtes come from virtue and feason. Even if such people 
have not tasted pure and liberal pleasure, and thats why they 
take refuge in te pleasures ofthe Body, we shold not sy that 
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the latter are preferable. Children, too, think that what they 
‘value is bas. Iris likely that jst as grown men and children 
fer about valu, o't90 do good and bad men. 

‘As weave often sal, valuable and pleasant means what is 
valuable and pleasant tothe good man. The chosen activity for 
‘any individual is activity in accordance with his owa condition; 
{nthe case of the good man, this means activity in accordance 
‘with virtue. Happiness therefore docs not consist of amuse: 
ent, it would be absurd if the end were amusement and if 
‘Gouble and hardship throughout life should be ll for the sake 
fof arising oneself: Except for happiness, which i elf the 
nd, everyiing we choose is Tor the sake of someting ele. 
It would be stupid and childish to work hard and sweat jst for 
hidsb amusement. ‘The ight thong, as Anacharsis tad, 
‘amusing oneself in order to Work: amusement slike rest, tnd 
‘en need rest because they are unable to exercise thir active 
tes all the ime. 

‘But rest isnot the end, since it takes place only forthe sake 
of activity. The happy Ife is thought to.be in accordance with 
‘ire, and the virtuous life is eccompanied by seriousness, not 
Smausement, We say that serious things are better than comic, 
‘Amusing ones; the better the faculty, or the man the more 
Serious the activity. The scvty of the better man is sready 
better, more contnbutory to happiness. Anyone, a slave n0 less 
‘han the good, might enjoy the pleasures of the body. But no 
fone allows a slave a share in happiness, any more than in 
palieal fe. Happiness does not consist of such things but of 
[ctv in accordance With virtue, as we suid before. 


7. 1f bappiness is activity ip accordance with virtue, then 
4 mast be the best activity, Le, that of the best in'man. 
Whether iti mind or something’ else that seems naturally to 
rule and to ead, and to tke notice of good end divine things — 
‘ether I's isa divin, or the mest divine thing in mate 
{ctvity ofthis in accordance with ie wn proper virtue wil be 
‘Compete happiness. We have suid that tie fe contemplation, 
‘which appears to agree both with our former argumens and 
‘withthe truth, This isthe best activity (mind le the best nw 
‘and "intelligible things, which are apprehended by the mind, 
Are the best objects in the known world), apd also the mest 
fontinnovs, We are better able to contemplate cominvously 
‘than todo anything 

‘We think it esseotil that pleasure should be mixed in with 
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bbappiness, and the mest pleasant of activites in accordance 
‘with vito is admittedly activity in accordance with wisdom. 
Philosophy has pleasures that are marvelous for thei purty 
tnd permanence. Besides, it is likely that those who have 
Knowiedge have a more plessant life than those who are 
seckiggit Suicienc, a5 people calli, wil be asociated above 
‘with contemplation, The wise man, the just and all the 
‘est of them need the necessities of fet fuer, once there 
fp adequate supply of these, the Just man needs people with 
1nd towards whom Ie may perform just acts; and the same 
Applies tothe temperate man, the brave man, and 50 oD. But 
the wise man able to contemplate, even when be is bis 
fown; and the more so, the wiser he is. Its better, perhaps, 
‘when he has people working with him; but sil he i the most 
‘elceulfcent ofall 

‘Contemplation, alone, seems to be admired for its own sake. 
[Nothing comes from it apart from contemplating: whereas in 
tatters of action, we bope for something more or less apart 
‘rom the action. Happiness appears to depend on leisure: we 
Work fa order to have isure, and we make War in order 10 
Ihave peace. Now, the activity of the practical virtues is exer~ 
bed in war and polities; and actions conceroed with these are 
full of workin the case of war, absolutely so. Noone chooses 
‘war forthe sake of war, or precipitates war with that end in 
Inn; be would seem be to an utter butcher if be turned Mis 
friends into enemies just to produce battles and slaughter. 
However, the pola Ife i also fll of work. Apart fram 
just carrying on politics, politicians aim at power and honor or 
veo happiness for themselves and for the cilaens—e bapa 
‘bess that i diferent from politcal activity (and we afe i> 
‘vesigating it as being plainly difereat) 

‘Now, peltical nd miliary acvtysiand high for nobility 
sand grandeur among the activities caried on in accordance 
‘with virtue. However, they are laborious; they aim at an end; 
[ind they are not chosen for thee own sake. Hut the activity of 
the mind—contemplation—seems to be outstanding i its seri- 
‘ousness, and it bas bo Boal apart from Isell. Tt basis owa 
Pleasure (which increases the activity), and it also bar suf 
Eleney: and itis lesurely and unlaborigus (co far as these are 
possible for man). All the attributes of the Blessed man seem 
fo be preseat in this activity this will be complete human 
happiness—it a complete Ifetime is involved, for there i 
‘nothing incomplete in the case of happiness. 
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‘Such a life would be more than human. A maa will ot live 
like that by virtue of is humanness but by virtue of some 
‘vine thing within bim. Hir activity i as superior to the 
Sctivity of the other virtues a this divine thing fo bis come 
posite character. Now, if mind is divine in comparison with 
fan, the life of the mind fe divine in comparison with mere 
Human life. We should not follow popular edvice and, belog 
‘buman, have only human ambitions or, being mortal bave 
only mortal thoughts As far as is posible, we should become 
Immortal and do everything toward living by the best that is 
in us. Even if its small in bulk, in power and value its far 
above everything 

‘Te may be thought that each individual is ell this, since thi 

the master-part, the best thing in man, I is absurd to choose 
‘ot one's own life, but the life proper to something else. What 
‘we said tefore apple now. What is by nature proper to 8 
{hing is best and mest pleasant or that thing. The life of Feason 
‘willbe best for man, then, i reason is whats truly man. That 
fort of man, then, will be the happiest. 


4. Next will be the man with the other virtues, for the 
activities of these ave to do withthe human side of mea. We 
‘do Just and brave acts in relation to one anber, obser Wing 
Whats iting in cach case with regard to astocations services, 
End all Kinds of acts and with regard tothe emotions: Al these 
‘2ppea to be purely human: some virtues seem to oceur as 8 
Fesult of the physical constitution; nd moral vit, fa many 
Fespeca is lonely slated to the emotions. Prudence, 00, 
‘coupled with moral vrtc, and vice vere; the Beginnings of 
Drodence depend on the moral rtuey and the right thing i 
{oral condut is determined by prudence. Since they are both 
‘Connected with he emotions they willbe rented to many come 
poste nature, The virtues ofthis composite nature ae Duman, 
‘too, therfore, wil be the Ife and the happines tat belong 
to them. 

‘But the happines ofthe minds separate. (Let us be content 
with saying at mush bere ince more deta is case the 
resem occsion.) It seems 0 require external advantages 10 
bot sight extent-or es than moral virus docs Tat us erent 
‘ha both Have eal ned ofthe extents of ie, eventhough 
{he politician fs more occupied than the philosopher with man's 
ysis! side end auch things, for that makes ony aight 
‘Eerence. The bg difference wil be in what they need for 
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‘thse active. The liberal man will need money for doing liberal 
facts and so will the jst man for making repayments (Inten- 
tioas eangot be seen, and even the unjust make a pretense of 
‘wanting to act justly.) The brave man will need power to do 
ny of the act proper to bis virtue; and the temperste man 
Will need opportunity. Otherwise, how will he, or any of the 
‘thers be known for what be if There fe an argument as {0 
‘whether decision or action is the more valid part of virtue, 00 
the grounds that virtue consist of both, leery, completeness 
‘of virtue will consist ofboth; however, for actions people need 
‘many things andthe grester and fine the act, the more they 
eed. 

But the man who contemplates netds none of these for his 
activity indeed thereis a sense in which one may say that they 
‘ctualy impede his contemplation. Its by virtue of his belog 
human, and associating with human beings, that he chooses to 
fctin accordance with moral virtue. He will therefore need 
‘external things to live as a humanbeing. But itis plain from the 
following, too, that complete happiness i an acivity of con- 
{emplation. We assume that the gods are blessed and happy 
‘above all others What sort of ction should we assign them? 
Just ones? Wil they not look ridiculous, making contract, 
‘eturing deposits and so forth? Or brave acts? They wil stil 
Took sifange, facing the fearful and cunning risks because of 
‘honor, Wal it te Uberal acts? To whom will they give} Its 
absurd for them to have currency of something ike that What 
Will thelr temperate acts be? Surely yeh praises out of place, 
Since they do not have wrong desires#A complete examination 
‘vill show that all moral acts are petty and unworthy of the 
Bods. 

“However, everybody supposes thatthe gods are alive and 
terefore active, since we cannot suppose them to sleep ke 
Enuymion ‘Now, if practical lfe and stll more, production 
are removed from a living being, what eke i eft but conter= 
Dladoa? Therefore, the activity of & god, whieh surpasses all 
‘thers in blessedness, will be an activity of contemplation. 
‘Amoag buman activites, that which is closest tot wil be mest 
‘nappy. One indication the fact that other living beings apart 
from man do not have a sbare in bappines, for they are 
‘Comptaly deprived of such an sci) 

‘The life of the gods is completely happy, the life of men 
only so far ae it bas some resemblance to the gods activity. 
Bot po ake ving ting i bappy a thi coe Bt al, ice 
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{does not share at ll in contemplation. Happiness, then, covers 
the same scope as contemplation: things that have the activity 
‘of contempation have happiness, not incidentally but by virtue 
(oftheir contemplation, since this is valuable in itself. Happ 
‘ese therefore iv Kind of contemplation, 

But, since the philosophers human, be will ned external 
‘goods Yoo. Man's nature fe not suficient for contemplating, bit 
2 man’s body too must be healthy; food and other necesites 
fur be avaliable. Yet it should fot be thought thatthe man 
‘Who is tobe happy will eed many or great possessions, merely 
‘because its not posible to be lesed without external good 
‘Seifsuficieney or good actions do not involve excess! i is 
‘posible to do Sne things Without being ruler of land and se 
‘Even with moderate resources one can act virtuowsly; and the 
proof of this is clear tose private citizens do good ects quite 
Ex much as do rulers; indeed more so. Its enough fo have a 
Fight amount, for in that case the life of a man active ia 
fscvordance with bis virtue wil be Bappy, 

Perbape Solon was quite vight about happiness. He sui that 
the happy were moderately supplied with external goods, had 
done very poble acs, and lived temperately. Te point ist 
fone can act righty if one hat only moderate resources, 
‘Asuxagoras, too, does not seem to have thought thatthe Fh 
man ofthe ruler was the happy man, He said that he would 
not be surprised if the happy man looked strange to most 
people, who go by externas alone, since that is all they see. 
‘The opinions of the wise, then, agree with our arguments. 

‘Sueh arguments do have a certain amount of fore in them 
‘but in practical matters the truth of « theory i judged bY 
reference tolfe and to action, since thse are what count. We 
‘ust examine whet we have said by applying ito actions and 
to life Ifthe theory agrees with the facts, we should accept it, 
If not, we must suppose that itis just theory and nothing more. 

‘The man whose activity is activity of mind, and who studies 
that, i thought tobe in the best state and to be dearest to the 
{gods Ifthe gods have any care for human beings—it is thought 
‘ht they doit willbe reasonable for them to be pleased by 
the best, by what is most closely related to them. This willbe 
‘ind. They ar key, therefore, to favor those who steem and 
‘ale tld for caring for what Is dear to taem and for acting 
Fghlly and well It is quit clear that its the wise man above 
fll who has these characteristics He is therefore dearest to the 
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gods It is key, too, thatthe man favored by the gods will be 
the happiest; on this argument, too, the wise maa will be the 
‘mast Happy. 


9. If we have given an adequate general outine of this 
topic, of the virtues and also a friendship and pleasure, should 
‘we consider that our proposed investigation is now complete? 
‘Or, as is suid, since the end matters of action Is not cone 
templating and Knowing cach thing, but rather doing i sit 
Insufficient jut to know about virtue? Should we act ty to 
have and use itor, in whatever other way, to become good? 
If srguments were in themselves suficient for making people 
good, they would have armed many. high rewarde, a 
‘Theognis put it and all that would have been necessary Would 
be merely to supply such arguments But, as things are, 
although arguments appear to have the power to encourese 
fd stimulate liberal Young people end to reader a noble char= 
‘cter—one that truly loves pood—susceptile to. virtue, 
they are nevertheless unable to turn the mass of the people 
toward goodness, Their aature is to obey by fear rather than 
by right shame; and they do not abstain from the bad because 
itis wrong, but because ofthe pesible punishment. They live 
by emotion and pursue those pleasures that are related to 
emotion, and the means to these pleasure. They avoid the 
‘pporite pens, and have no ides of the good or the Teal 
pleasant, fr they have not tasted them. 

‘What argument would change the character of such people? 
I isnot posible, of atleast tis not easy, to change by argo 
ment practices long since seed by babit'Perhaps we must be 
optent if we get virtue to some extent even When We have at 
Iban all the means whereby we are thought to attain goodaess. 

‘Some thiok that men become good by nature others, 
through habit, others by being taught. As for “nature,” is 
clearly not within our power, but comes to those who are 
truly fortunate, the result of certain dvine causes. Argument 
‘tnd teaching, it to be feared, do not always have the same 
power. The students soul must have had good prior training 
lind habituation with a view to taking pleasure “gtly and 
‘ting righty, lke earth tat isto nourish the seed. The maa 
‘who lives by emotion would not listen to a dssasivesrgument, 
bor would he understand i How can one change someone 
Ike that? Io general, emotion docs not seem to submit to 
reason, but to force 
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‘Therefore, there must already be cheracter related in some 
ay to vrtus, loving the fine and hating the up. It x bard to 
bet the right approsch to virtue from youth onwards, unlese 
{yeu are brought up under that kindof law. Living temperately, 
{vith restraint, is not pleasant to most people, especially for the 
Young. Therefore, ter traning end their pursuls should be 
Ipatters arranged by the laws; they will not be painful when 
they have become matters of habit. But perbage its not enough 
to get the right traning and care while young. Since we have 
to practice these things habitually when grown Up, we shall 
eed laws about adult life, too, and in general for the whole of 
thuman life; for the majority obey necessity rather than reason, 
and punishment rather than honor. For this reason, some 
‘People think that lawivers should urge and exhort to virtue for 
Ke own sake, since those who have bad a good moral traning 
‘Wil pay attetion; but that they should impose pealties and 
‘punishments on the disobedient and thore with bad dispose 
fon, whereas te incurable should simply be cued, They argue 
that the good man, who lives with a view to what is noble, will 
obey reason; but that the wicked man, whose appetite is for 
pleesre, isto be punished by pin lie ¢ teas of burden. They 
‘ay thatthe puns should be those most contrary to the pleas- 
‘res most liked by such people. 

1, as was sai, the man who isto be good must frst have had 
fa good upbringing and wining, and, next, must ve in the 
Same way in good pursuits, acing badly nelter willagly nor 


Paternal order has neither the power nor the necessary com= 
pulson, at is true in general of the orders given by one may 
fxcept where he is King or something of that sor. But the law 
fas compulsive power, sine itis theory derived from a certain 
wisdom and reason. People hate those human beings who 
‘oppose their desires, even if they are right to doo, but the 
1B does not incur hatred for making right orders: Only in 
‘Sparta (perhaps there area few other cases) does the lwgiver 
stem to have paid attention to training and pursuits. In most 
ities, these matters are quite neglected, and each individual 
lives as he wishes, ruling over wife and children ike the 


opt 

'NoW, the best course i for training to be the subject of state 
‘sonra af the right Hind; but when states neglect these mater, 
it soems to be iting foreach individual himself to contribute 
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toward the virtue of his own children and friends, to have the 
power to do that or at last to choose to do so, On the basis of 
‘What we have said, a man would be beter able to do that by 
Tecoming'a lawgiver. State control, clearly, is produced by 
fieane of laws, nd good control by means of worthy laws 
Whether these‘are writen or unwritten makes no difernce; 
nor does it matter whether one or many willbe educated, any 
‘more than it matters in music, physical traning, and other 
prsuite ust as laws and national character are powerfl n= 
Fiuence in states, so customs and a fathers precept and exam 
ple are powerful inthe home, still more so infact because of 
imily ds snd the beneBts he confers Those under suthorty 
bere have natural obedience and a natal fondnes. 

“There is another diference between private training and 
state taining, similar to the situation in medicine. In gener, 
‘gust and fasting are proper treatment for people with fever, 
‘utit may not beso fora particular individual The boxe, too, 
‘doesnot impose the same syle of Highting on all his puplis: 
‘The particular case seems to get more precise attention when 
the westment is private, fr then the indvidual is more likly to 
{et what iy suitable. But the best individual treatment can be 
‘ven by doctor, trainer, ete, when they know the general 
treatment, tht iy What Is good forall cases o this ort of case 
(he sciences are said tobe, and are, sciences of the general ot 
Universal) However, one may wel be abe to lve good teat 
tent (0 an individual without actually knowing, but through 
having observed carefully what happens in each case? some 
people seem tobe ther ow best doctors although they would 
De unable o cure others. Nevertheless, the man who wants to 
‘be a good craftsman and know the subject must it seems, rox 
‘eed fo the universal and know ita far as possible, since thi, 
‘5 we sid, isthe object of seience. Perhaps, itis also true that 
‘the man who wants to make people beter by training, whether 
they be few or many, must try to become a lawglver—assum 
ing tat itis possible for us to be made better by means of 
Ins. Is not ust for anyone at all to seta given person High 
‘fanyone can do i, it isthe man who Knows, just asi sla 
‘medicine and in other cases where care and prudence are 
involved, 

"Next, then, should we not see whence of by what means 
fone may become 2 lawaiver? As In other cases, is this pot 
{fo be learned from the paliticians? It has been thought that 
Iewgiving i a part of poites, But can it be that What Was 
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Arve of other sciences and faculties isnot true of politics? Ia 
the other case, the same people both teach and practice the 
activity, as doctors and painters do. Yet, the sophists cain 
that, although they teach politic, none of them practices 1 
‘The politicians do that; and they appear fo act by virtue of @ 
certain knack and empirical sill ratber than by Feasoa. They 
‘either write or speak about the subject (although this might 
fave beens ner task than making speeches in court end in 
the assembly); nor does it seem that they have made theit 
‘ons ar any other dear ones into politicians. Surely it reason- 
ble to expect that they would they could They could 
hae left their states no better legacy, nor would they bave 
chosen any ether faclty in preference to this one for thea= 
elves or for their dearest ones. 

Experience, however, sms to make no little contribution; 
‘otherwise, men would not have become politicians simply 
through acquaintance with politics, Therefore, those who Wish 
{to know about paltcs need experience too. Those sophists 
Who claim to teach the subject seem to be a long way from 
Aloing ro: they just do not know what politics is or what it 
bout, otherwise, they would not have identified it with 
Fhetorc or paced it lower, nor would they bave thought it 
‘asy to make laws, simply by collecting the most famous one. 
‘Their idea was that one could then choose from among them, 
15 though the choosing itself was not matter of inteligence, 
fd right judgment the most important thing, asin the case 
‘of music In each subject, itis those with experience who are 
the best judges of composition: they know the means to per 
{ection and what iin barmony with what, The inexperienced 
‘must be content if they do not fail to judge that the work i 
‘good or bad, a in painting 

"a politics, laws resemble such works. How, then, cansome- 
“one Become a lawgiver through studying laws, or earn how 
to pick the best laws? People do not become doctors through 
‘ents; yet they Uy to determine not only what the various 
treatments are but also how particular people can be cured 
‘and bow individual sbould be treated, by distinguishing the 
Aifereat states of the body. TT those with experience, thi 
‘seems useful; but i is usles 10 those without. Perbaps, thea, 
‘collections of laws and constitutions wil be of use f0 thos 
‘who cen ses the whole subject and judge what is good or tad 
{and what suits cenain people. Those who study such things 
‘Without trained mind wil not be abl to judge rightly thereby, 
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xcept by accident, even though they may become sharper 
‘wited a polis, 

‘Previous writers have neglected the subject of lawsiving. It 
fs better pethaps for ue to investigate it, and the subject of 
‘consututions in general so that Tar a is possible we may 
Complete our philosophy relating to man. Lets try Sirs to see 
If former thinkers have said anything along the right Tine 
‘Then working from a collection of constitutions, lets see 
‘what either preserves or runs states, in general, and what sort 
(Of thing does this In relation to each type of constitution; and 
{nally what are the reasons some statet are well managed, and 
others badly. When this has been studied, we may be better 
ble to see what constitution isthe Best, what the best arzange= 
‘ment for any given case i and what laws and customs each 
Should employ: Let us star, then, and discuss the matter. 


POLITICS 


Introduction sexesmemmenernnancmcsn 


‘The closing sentences of the Nicomachean Ethice effect a 
transition to the Police, Like mort Gresks of bis ova and 
‘earlier times, Aristotle could not conceive of a good life for 
‘Man that didnot involve social relations and institutions. "Maa 
Bra creature by nature adapted fo iti a pols or eitystate 
he says; so We may paraphrase the famous sentence that is 
Usually quoted as "Man is by nature a political animal.” Aris 
fotleis the ulimate authority fo the almost proverbial saying, 
Foundin the Essays of Francis Bacon, that "be that dlightets 
in solitode i either a wild beast or a god.” Aristotle spi 
tons after a morethan-human happines, expressed in Book X 
fof the Ethie, do not obscure or contradict his conviction that 
the specific happiness of man as a human being must be aimed 
‘at in the life of « community 

‘Aristotle arrives at tis conception by applying his usual 
philosophical principles. He asks what isthe purpose of the 
‘Sate and insists, inthis as in other Belds of investigation, that 
hature ie to be understood in terme of purpose. The city is 
Decessary even to the bare survival of mankind because the 
Individual man snd the individual family are both too weak 
‘and foo limited to be self-supporting, But once it has come 
Into being forthe sake of mere Ife, the ity i preserved for 
the sake of the good life. The ety provides an environment 
{in which the individual ean achieve the proper felos of a man: 
ad this, ab we have learned from the E'fics, consists in the 
‘Enjoyment of happiness in the exerese of the intelectual and 
‘moral virtues. What is more the city has its own flo; it 
‘complete and finihed in iuelf and doce not need tobe supple. 
‘mented by of abvorbed in any larger community. There fe 50 
Further and better term ia the seties that rune from the ia 
dividual through the family and the clan tothe city-state. 

79 
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Aristotle flowed Plato in thinking that the Greek pots, if 
properly planned and governed, constituted the most natiral 
End'erfore the sda! form of human society, perfectly Sted 
to the nature ofthe individual man at his best He neither 
foresaw nor would have been prepared to tolerate the larger 
emmy that was bull up ty the conquests of hit Pop 
‘Alexander 

‘Boe ‘Aintole difers from Plto at soon at he comes to 
consider more specie questions about the nature ofthe <ity- 
State and mach ofthe Interest of ths treatise centered eo 
the reasons that he ives for rchcting some of Plato's main 
‘proposals It is rv that he shares Plato's bel inthe necessity 
{or speciation and division of function, and be recognizes 
that the at of government requires native pits and acquired 
Sis but he tj the Pistone conception of moral sad 
politcal virtue a Branches of Koowiedge, like medicine sa 

His mont fundamental objection to Plato's ideal republic is 
tased on bis conception of happiness as an activity of the 
Individual uma being Plato hed concentrated on prodvcing 
a happy community and bad aot given due weight tothe overe 
ding Chime of individual ment Aristote thought that te 
Sate ctsted for the sake of the cizen and not the sitizen 
forthe mike of the state; accordingly, he reeets the scheme 
fr the communal ownership of wives children, and property 
that Plato ad prescribed for bis guardians. Not only is Arie 
{otk opposed to tis proposal fr theoretical reasons, he aso 
‘cites it onthe very practical grounds that "what is every> 
‘ody's busines is nobody's business” and that mea will ac 
cvitaly show less concern for property, person, and politcal 
fd social duties if there are no personal ties and personal 
poucsions 

"Ths contrast between Pato and Avisotle is soon at ts 
plainet when me consider Pt evsed blueprint for human 
Eocity in the Eaws, in which be explicitly muintans that all 
‘rvate concerar must be sbordinsted to the good of the 
Community ab whole. Arsole, on the other hand, believed 
‘hat to much unity was as damaging too litle unity to the 
‘well-being ofa cy, and that complete vaity would be tantac 
‘ouot tothe ansiiation of the cy. The discon of apo 
tens in-Chaper 5 of ook Ils among the bot passages of 
politcal thought inthis or any other work. He is pursuing 
Ee'same ine of thought when Re contradics Plato's view that 
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‘community cannot be good unles allits individual members 
re good. 

Like Plato and early all other ancient thinkers, Aristotle 
sccepis the institution of slavery almost as a matter of course. 
His treatment ofthe topic provides a very good example of the 
pplication to pois of bis general philosophical doctrine. He 
‘maintains that some men are by nature ftted only tobe slaves 
‘or “living tools” and that they"are therefore achieving their 
‘own proper flay by performing servile dutes for other and 
higher beings. Here he shows the understandable but regret 
table prejudice ofthe Greeks that they were by nature superior 
{0.n0n-Greck, “barbarian,” peoples He is also typically Greek 
in his reafirmation, as against Pat, of the superiority of mea 

‘On all these points, end on numerous other questions both 
‘of praciple and of detail will be clear that Artoule  pej= 
fing very lore attention to the institutions of the ctoal &iy- 
Slates of his own time. Once agnin we notice the importance 
to Aristotle ofthe description of how things are ss an ese 
flement in any reflection on fiow things ought to be. In the 
Iter books, when he makes hie own proposals for 8a ide 
community, he is as down-to-irth, as directly concerned with 
the light that the actual conerete specimens can throw on the 
abstract consileration of the formal and the ieal, as tn bis 
‘works on biology, ethics, and literature. 
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1, We see that every state isa sort of partnership, and that 
‘very partnership is formed in order to attain some good 
‘After al itis universally true that people do act with a view 
fo obeaiing what they thiak good for them. Clearly, then, 
all partnerships have some good as ther objective: and the 
highest, most authentic, good is the objective of the most 
authentic ofall partnerships, the one that includes all othe 
‘This isthe state: polical partnership. 

‘Some. thinkers, however, suppose that statesman, king, 
‘state manager, and master of family have a common char 
fscter. This ss mistake; they think thet the distinction berweea 
them is not, diference ta Kind, but a simple, numerical 
diference, For example, i man rules over a few, they call, 
him a master; if more» manager; and so oa withthe statesman. 
snd king-es though there were no diference between 
state and a small state As for the terms statesman and King, 
{hey use the latter when @ person holds power on his own; and 
they use statesman when 2 person follows the principle af the 
science of statesmanship and takes his turn with others in 
governing and being governed. However, these views are not 

‘Our meaning will become clearer if we follow our usual 
‘method. In others cases, too. one must analyze a complex 
‘whole into is elements; similarly, if we look at the constituent 
parts of the state, we shall be clearer about the diferences 
fetween the diferent functions mentioned above, and We shall, 
fee whether itis possible to arrive at a prec distinction, a8 


2. The best way of studying the matte, as in other cass, 

will veto see how things develop night from the stare Fst of 

1 there has to be an sociation of those persons who cannot 

fxist apart From eachother, namely, mele and female, inorder 
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toreproduce. This snot a.mater of choice, but, as with other 
animals and with plants, itis part of nature to desire to leave 
Something like oneself bebind. 

‘There must also be an sstoiation between that which 
naturally Fules and that which is ruled, with view to scout. 
‘That whichis able to plan and to take forethought i by nature 
‘let and master, whereas tht whichis abe to supply physical 
labor is by mature ruled, a slave to the above. This is Why 
‘master and slave ave a common interert 

‘Female and slave are marked off from each other by nature. 
[Nature docs aot operate like the smiths who made the Delphic 
Annie a multipurpose tool. There is nothing niggardly about 
her: she assigns a single function to a single thing. An insiri- 
‘cat is at the peak of perfection when it serves 8 sagle end, 
‘hota number of ends. But among barbarians, female and slave 
‘Cecupy the seme postion. The reason i that a natural ruler is 
fot tobe found among barbarians Association there i» part= 
ership between saves, female and male. All the more reo, 
thes, forthe poet to say: "It is right for Greeks to rule over 
trrbatiang,” doce terterian and save are by nature ieatical, 

“The frst product of these two partnership isthe bousehold. 
Hesiod was right when be wrote, "First a house and a wife 
land an ox to plow" the point being that for poor people an 
(ox is equivalent to’a slave. The partnership established by 
nature for satisfying all daily needs is the household. The 
‘members are humorously called "mese-mates” by Charondes, 
‘and “tough-fellows” ty Epimenides the Cretan. 

“The frst partnership that i (a) the product of several bouse~ 
holds and (b) not meant just for satisfying daly needs is a 
village By nature, the village seems to be par excellence a 
evelopment of « household: its members are called "ellow~ 
fucklings” “one's children and one's children's children" This 

‘why, t start with, states were run by Elogs; and it the 
reason why “tribes” (as opposed to states) are stil ruled by 
Kings. They arose from socal forms that were themselves 
‘monarchic. Every hourebold has a "King," the eldest member, 
50 too, therefore, doss its offshoot or development, because 
the members are related. This isthe point made by Homer 

bout the Cyclopes: "each of them rules over is wives and 
{hildren” They alive apart fom one another: and ince, i 
fntiguity, this scattered living was prevalent. Besides, every= 
‘ody sys thatthe gods too are ruled by a Eig, because some 
‘People re stil so\fuled and others were once; and human 
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‘pans of several igs io sate ad with thatthe 
prota onsets prterhip tht ha dy reashed 
ie ign pin of su-sfteny: orgie 20 tat penne 
ould ive but ts rason dire ow i tat people can ve ie 
fod if Al ssc therefore ae natoral Sve te tery st 
ertncrshipa ae ntoal Theat theron, ote gol they 
ima ond nator mean ends we ow the crpesion "he 
Datos ‘of a tings with reprd fo whet i i fe when te 
evelopment it complete, as with nn,” “horn and 
Siam 

Shit, the end of am sctiviy, the reason why i x dons, i 
the highest good: and sltsuitency the oetve of ihe 
‘at i Se igh p00 

“Geary then, the ste hats and man is by nate an 
animal detgned for ivng in staten The person who by nator, 
ot acien, Soe not Selon to's sate h ether an feat 
{eau or bts than amers buman bing Heise the man 
‘Fined by Homer: without san, thot lw nd tbat 
tomes” Sacha person slo's pasion for vary Bis 
Sahn Sen ike an woted ns ¢ faves 

Tig now clear why the term “animal signed for ving i 
sutesaplcstormns ne than obs ray ete anal 

ing in bards. Neto, we ae sways saying, des nothing 
without» porpne, Now an then ama with the 
[ower of fer The mere vokine of sds an indeation 
EPpicannt and pin which iron ts found song sine 
‘ter than man the point bing that thelr ate es Faced 
the pot where thoy pecsve wat peat pent aod 
Sen nate isto one another But sparc for potng oat 
Sth sul or burt point Oot ao wht is of 
nj Ths i pecarto many a compared wah te other 
monte at tht he the iy anal to havea Sense 
Of good and ev, jot and sn, ands on eet common 
arn ch est Wigs boa a hows and 

"Fhe sate leary, by nature prior tothe household or 
toh indidal hanan bring for he whole most be pir fo 
{he pare I the mhote body atone, there wil not be for 
{ramps for avs hand, excep the smbigvour se 
Shc one speaks ofthe hn of satan arte tone hand 
Phan Band cesroye, wil sl be toes Bat things are 
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characterized by their function and capacity: when they no 
Songer have the parucular character, they cannot be described 
‘unequivocally asthe same thing. Clearly, then, the state i 2 
natural thing prior tothe individual. an individual snot sef- 
Sificient when seperated; and, therefore, the relation between 
him and the whole (the state) will be that of part to whole 
‘The man who is unable to Jon in partnerships or doesnot need 
to because he i himself suficient is not part of state; be is 
cither a beast os god 

"There is therefore 8 natural and universal impulse toward 
such partnerships. The man who frst formed one was respon- 
‘ble for great benefactions. Man, when fe fat the goal of his 
evelopment, isthe best of all animals, but he i the Worst 
‘ofall when he is detached from custom and justice. Injustice, 
piven weapons, is the most oppresve thing there is) and man 
Egiven weapons at birth, which are meant to serve prudence 
and goodness but can easly be turned to the opposite ends. 
‘Man without goodness i the most wicked and savage of ani= 
smal, the most subject to ust and gluttony Justice, however, is 
part‘of the sate since i seftes what fs juts and politcal 
partnership is repulated by legal justice. 


‘3. Now that we have a clear idea about the pate of the 
state, we must fist discuss management of estates, of housee 
holds, since every state consists of households. The pars of 
this subject are the same as the pars of the houschald: @ 
complete household const of slaves and free persons. 

‘Now, any subject most be studied by taking fst the simplest 
cements, Inthe cate of the household, the prime elements are 
the following: master and'slave, husband and wife father and 
‘hildren, Our task is therefore to examine each one of thas 
{three groups and to ee what they mean and What they ought 
to be. These subjects are: the art of being a master, the art of 
smarriage (we have to say that, since there iso special term 
for this arpect of the association of husband and wife) and 
the art of rearing children (here, te, there Iso special term. 
forthe relation between parents and children). 

“There are the above-mentioned three relatonships; there is 
also a pert that some people think is identical with household 
‘management, whorent others thiak jt to be an important 
branch of it, We must study the matter and sec what the 
Position i. The subject Irefer to i what i called the art of 
Acquiring possessions. 
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et us frst, however, take master and slave, [a order to see 
what is required for the basie needs of life. We want also to 
fceif one can get a beter idea about the subject then the 
‘opinions now current. Some people think thatthe art of being 
‘aster is sort of sience: they think that management, ase 
{ership, statesmanship, and kingship are identical, as we said 
st the start. Others think that ite contrary to aatire for there 
to be masters ruling over slaves; they argue thet slave and free 
fe determined purely by convention, whereas by nature there 
{sno difference between the two. This is why the relationship 
ot jst, sce itis imposed by constraint, or force. 


4. Property is part of the household, and the art of acquir~ 
ing property is part of household management. (After ll, 
without the basic eseatils iis impossible to exis, let along 
live the good life.) Now, if we look atthe ars, we see that 
‘each of them must have ity proper tools of instruments ia 
‘order to complet its function: S0 too with the manager, Intra 
‘ments are ether inanimate or animes forthe pilot of 2 ship, 
the rodder is an inanimate instrument, whereas the lookout 
‘man isan animate instrument, the poiat being that an asistant 
(Goch as the Jookout man) is to be classed a8 an instrument 
in the cae of the arts Sirlarly, an afte of property is an 
instrument for living property is a number of such instru 
ments! and the slave isan animate article of property. Every 
‘Gitant ie as it Were, an (animate) fostrumeat pricr to 
(Gaanimate) instrument. every instrument could do its job 
tithe by anticipating the need or simply on receiving the word 
go" shuttles worked and plectra played the strings on heir 
fovm—as the satoes of Daedalus and the tripods of 
Hrophaestus* are said fo have operated—master craftsmen 
‘would ot need asstante and matters could do without 
slaves . 

"An instrument, as the term is usually employed, means 
Something that helps to make or produce something else; an 
Etcle of property, however, i for action. Take the shutle. 
‘Quite spart from the wee of the thing, something else is pro- 
‘Soced ty working ft But in the cate of clothes and beds, for 
‘example, the use ofthe thing is the sole result. 

‘Production and action afe diferent in Kind; since both 


‘a fooe id they came to the meeting of he godt by sang em 
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require instruments, these too.must exhibit the seme difer- 
nce. Life section, not production; and so the Have is aa 
‘stant in matters that have to do with action 

“The term “article of property” is used in the same way 
ss "part Part, for instance, i Bot only a part of something 
tse; it belongs eatirely to that thing. The same applies to 
“amtce of property." That is why a master is merely master 
fof the slave, bat docs ot belong to the slave; the slave, howe 
rer, i not only the master's slave, but belongs entirely to 
the master. 

"This shows us clearly what a slave is and what he can do. A 
‘human being who by nature belongs to another, nt himself is 
by nature a slave. One person belongs to another if though a 
person, he is an artile of property (he is owned), for aa 
Eile of property is an instrument for action that can be 
Separated from the owner. 


‘5. We must now see whether there is such a person as a 
slave by nature, and whether itis good aad just for some peo- 
ple to be slaves or not—whether all slavery is contrary t0 
ature. It is aot hard to got the answer elther by reasoning 
philosophically or by working from the facts. 

"Roling and being ruled are nt only necessary, they aré alo 
expedient, Prom birth onwards, the diference is noticeable; 
Some tend tobe ruled othrs to vule. There are many Kinds of 
lets and subjects, (itis always the case thatthe better the 
Subject the higher the rule: rule over men is higher than rule 
‘ver beasts The function achieved by higher things is itself 
Digher inthe scale; and there is such 3 function when there is 
‘combination of ruler and subject.) 

“To resume: in cases in which we are dealing with come 
posites, made up of several parts that form a singe commen 
‘hole-vhether the parts are continuous or separate—a ruler 
nda subject can always be found. This s by nature an essen~ 
tial characteristic of animate things, even in things that are 
Inanimate there is a sort of Fling principle, as with harmony 

‘This however, more suitable for 2 less rigorous kind of 
study. The prime elements of living things are Soul and bod}, 
ff which the former is by aature the ruler, the latter the sub 
Jeet, We should study what tru by natura, aking things thet 
ae ina sate of nature, and ot corruped; we should examine 
the person who isin the best state of both soul end body. In 
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‘im, the truth of our view is made clear. Ta the case of bad 
‘men, of of those Who are Ina badstae, it wil often strike one 
{atthe body isruer over the soul, simply because such people 
arein a bd state, state contrary to nate. 

‘AL any rate anmate creatures are the frst cases where We 
can se the auiborty ofa master and the rule of statesman. 
Soul rules over body like master, and mind rules over appe- 
tte ike a statesman or King. This makes it clear that tis nat 
ral and expedient forthe body to be ruled by the soul, and for 
the emotional part to be ruled by the mind and by the part that 
has reason, When both are equal or the natural relation is 
reversed all these functions ar impaired 

‘What is trie of man ie also true of other living erestures. 
‘Domesticeted snimals are superior in nature to untamed ani 
mal; itis beter forall the former tobe ruled by mao, since 
in this way they obtain security. 

Als, as regerde male and female the former f superior, the 
later interior; the male is ruler, the female is subject, Ie must 
tlso be that the same i true forthe whole of mankind, Where 
there is diference between people, ke that beteea soul and 
body, or between man snd mere animal (this being the condi- 
tion of people whose fonction is to se thelr bodies, manual 
labor being the best service they can give, for such people are 
by nature slaves), iis better for the lower ones to be ruled, 
justas ts for the subjects mentioned above, A man sa slave 
by nature fhe can belong to someone else (his s why he does 
{fact belong to someone else) oF if he has Feason to the 
extent of understanding it without actually possessing it. Ani= 
mals other than man do not obey reason, but fllow their 
{istinets. There is only a light aiference between the services 
Fendered by slaves and by animals: both give asitance With 
their bodies forthe attainment of the essentials of living. 

‘Nature tees to make a diference between slave and free, 
‘even as to their bodis-—making the former strong, with view 
to their doing the basic jobs, aod making the fee people up- 
ght, useless for servile jobs but suitable for pola! Ife, 
‘which is divided inte the tasks of war and of peace The oppo: 
‘ite, however, often turns out foe the case it happens that 
Some have the physique of free men, whereas athers have the 
Souls. Its qute obviour that people showed thi ferences 
in 'their mere physique, a5 the statues of the gods show the 
diference between gods and men, everyone would sey thatthe 
Interior ones ought tobe slaves of the others 
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If this is true ofthe body, it is even more just forthe dstine~ 
tion to apply to the soul. Bu it snot so easy to ae the beauty 
ff the soul as the beauty of the body. It clear, then, that 
propleare by nature free men oF slaves, and that it is expedient 
End ust for those who are slaves to be ruled. 


6. Ib not hard to sce that people who say the opposite 
have some right on their ide "Being slave” and "lave are 
‘oth ambiguous. There are also those who are saves only BY 
convention, Convention here means a kind of agreement by 
‘irtue of which what is captured in war is held to belong tothe 
Victor, ‘This is sid to be a just principle: but many lawyers 
challenge is legality on the grounds that i is abhorrent for 
Something fo be the slave and subject of what can exert superior 
{orce and is merely superior in power. There is dsagreement 
About thi even among expert. 

"There fs a reason for the tangled dspute between the ro 
theories There is a sense in which visto, when provided with 
the external means, is supremely able to use force; and Its 
always the case that soperionty occurs by virtue of Daving 
‘more of some good or other. This leads tothe idea that force 
‘must somehow be connected with goodness, so tht the d 
‘gecment on this question is only about the mater of justice. 

tis why some think that justice is benevolence, Whereas 
‘thers think thatthe rule ofthe stronger i self the principle 
‘of justice. Butt these views are taken separately from ope a= 
other, neither has any vality or persuasive force as against 
the view that tis superiority In virtue that entitles one to rule 
and mastery. 

"There are some who hold fast to a kind of justice, a they 
think—after all convention of law is a kindof jstce—whea 
they count enslavement, 26 the product of War, 25 just AC the 

sme time, however, they assert that it may not be just for 
itis pouibie for the stat of the war not tobe jst and no one 
‘would sey that the man who did not deserve to be a slave 5 
‘uly a slave. Othervise, the consequence wil be that people 
‘whom we think tobe really wellbora will urn out to be slaves 
Sod the children of slaves if they happen to be captured aad 
Pa 

‘That is why they do not mean to asert that such people 

es ut that barbarians are. Yet in saying tha, al they 
looking fori the “natural slave," as we saat the star. 
‘is undeniable that there are people whore slaves wherever 
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‘hey are, and otbers who are never and nowhere slaves. The 
time applies to noble birth our nobles regard themosives a= 
‘wellbore, not only in thelr own country But anywbere in the 
‘world; barbarians, bowever, are welliora only in their ows 
‘Country. They ths assume that there i a sease in which noble 
Sand Tree ae absolute, and another in which they ere ot. AS 
Helen pots i, in the play by Theodectes: “Who would dare 
call me e servant, when T have gods on both sides of my family 
eet” 

‘When they tak inthis way, they are simply using the ideas 
fof virtue abd vice to distinguish between slave and fre, wee 
bora and lowborn. Their assumption is that good pareats 
produce good offspring in the same way that Numan belngs 
produce human beings and animale produce animal, but 
Although nature ties to achieve this itis frequently unable 
tosucceed, 

‘There is some reason for the dispute. It is not always true 
that people who are slaves or free are such by nature In cases 
Where such a distinction does exist, iti expedient and right 
{for one group to be slaver and the other to be matters, for 
‘one sotto be led and the ater to exercise the Tule proper 
to which means to act as master. But ruling inthe wrong 
Way is bad for both sides: part and whole, just ike body and 
Soul havea common interest anda save i part of his master, 
fn animate, even though separate, part of his body. That is 
‘Why master and slave have a community of interest and fiend- 
Ship-provided they are what they are by nature; if they are 
‘ot, but are in this position By convention, because of force, 
{he opposite i roe 


7. I is clear from this that mastership and statemanship 
‘re ot ideatical; nor areal forms of power the same, as some 
thinkers suppose. Statesmanship means ruling over people Who 
fare by nature ee, whereas being a master means Fullag over 
People who are by nature slaves, Management is monarchic, 
Since every household is controled by one-person; wberest 
Satesmanship is ruling over those who are free and equal 

"Aman is given the tile of "master," not because he bas & 
cxtian branch of knowiedge, but simply because he is of a 
ertein dopositon, The sume ls true of the words “slave” and 
“free” But there could be a acience of being s master snd a 
science of being slave. An example of the latter would be 
tesubject aught by theman at Syracuse, who, fora fee, used 
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to teach slaves ther routine jobs. The study of these subjects 
Could be extended fo take in cookery and other kinds of 
Service: There are diferent kinds of jobs, some being more 
especable and others more basic; as the saying goes! “slave 
Defore slave and master before master.” 

‘All such tubjects are “Sciences” Bt for slaves. The science 
of being master concerned withthe use of slaves. Aman is 
‘ot master by virtue of acquiring slaves, but by using them. 
‘There is nothing great or important about this science. The 
‘arter mst know how to order what tbe slave bas to know 
hhow to do. This is why people who can afford it avoid the 
trouble: they have a sort of steward who takes over this job, 
fand they, the mastery go in for polities or pllosopby. The 
fart of acquiring slaves is diferent fom both the science of 
being a master and the “science” of being a slave. IF itis just, 
{is part of war or huating. This is enough oa the subject of 
‘maser aod slave. 
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4 Our chosen subject isthe study of politcal partnership, 
and we want to know the best form of government for people 
‘who cen actully lve as they would Wish. But we must also 
tudy other kinds of constitution: (a) those actualy eajoyed 
by states that ae said to be well governed, and (b) those 
theoretical constitutions that are thought to be good. Our 
object is to discover what ie correct and useful in them, and 
fe show that our search for a que diferent one fs not just a 
desire tobe clever; twill Become plain that ou study is Bees 
‘Say ecause none of the constitutions avallable i satsactory. 

‘We must start with the beginning natural to this subject 
(es the system of property). There are three possible cases: 
{Call eiizens share everything in common; (2) they share 
pothing in common; (3) they share some things in common, 
but nt others. 

“The second case is clearly Impossible. After all, the state is 
1 Kind of partnership and, to start with, the cidzens must have 
Tecalty in common. There is single locality toa single tate, 
and the citizens are all partners inthis one state. 

‘In the well-run state, isl better that: (1) everything should 
bee held in common that can possibly be so beld? Or is it 
preferable (3) for some things to be so shared and others 
Bot? Ie is possible forthe citizens to have thei children, wives, 
land property in commen, as is the case in Plato's Republi 
In'ttat work Socrates deiares that children, ives, and prop: 
‘erty should all be shared by all Is it beter to follow current 
‘sage in these matters or should We work in secordanee With 
the rule tated inthe Republc? 


2. There are various dificulties in the way of complete 

community of wives. To begin with, Socrates gives @Teaso 

‘why this practice should be instituted; but tis reason docs not 

Itself folow from his arguments, Secondly, the scheme 35 
392 
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described does not help toward the end that he declares the 
fate most sim at! and, nally, there ie no account of Bow 
‘is ht to evel By “ha en” manic Sex hat 
the best thing is Tor the whole ste to be as much of = unt 
fs posible. This is the principle on which Socrates bases his 

lwever, ite clar that ae the state advances and grows in 
tunity, i ceases fo be a sate at ll The wat e naturally pra 
iit grows in unity, i becomes a household instead of a state 
find then an individual instead fs household We would 7 
that « household i more of unt than state, and similarly 
ap individual more ofa unit than a houschold. Therefore, even 
fone could schieve this, one ought not to do so, since the 
fate would then be destroyed. 

‘Not only docs the sate consist of a number of human 
beings It also consists of number of wifereat kinds of 
{ndviduals, The state ls nota association of like people since 
there is difference between the sate and an alliance of 
Sates. The later i of value through sheer quantity, even If 
the member states are Meatical in kind, since the natural 
[porpore of an alliance ie for resisting aggrestion; and itis a8 
there were more weight in the scale 

‘There isthe same diference between state and tribe that 
there it between sate snd allance of states A tbe can have 
‘more weight if its members are not olated in separate villages 
‘bot organized like the Arcadians: But if thee isto bea unity, 
the elemeats composing it must be different in Kind. This 
‘why the principle of reciprocal equality isthe lifeblood of the 
‘ate. Ths practice must bein force among those who are free 
fand equal, since itis impossible for all etizens to hold ofce 
at the same time: they have fo hold it annually or for some 
Other period of time, 

"The result of thie method ie that all hold office. It is 
though shoemakers and builders exchanged jobs and were not 
always either shoemakere or builders. The principle of "one 

an, one job” however, is ust as valuable in plitealpartaer= 
‘hip, so that clearly, where It possible, if better Tor the 
‘ame people to hald office all the time; but where this is not 
Possible because all the eizens are equal In nature, iis oaly 
Fight forall to bold ofice (whether the governing isa good of 
‘bad thing). A. society of equals, in which offices held a 
otation and all the members are equal ousie-of thei period 
(of ofc, isan approximation of the idea of all taking part in 
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the government. The points that some hold office while ters 
{ake their turn at being ruled, as though they had changed 
thelr Ideaiy. Similarly, there ia dfereace of status among 
the actual holders of ofce, depending on the kind of fice 
tay bold, 

“This all goes to show that it isnot 2 matter of “nature” for 
the tate to\be a unity in the sense maintained by some writer, 
fad that what has bea called the greatest good fora sate 
telly ts ruin and destruction. Yet the good ofa thing is what 
eps iin being 

“Theres another line of thought from which its evident that 
{tis not good to attempt to mabe the ty too much of = unity. 
‘A household is mare selsuficent than an individual, and a 
‘Slate more self-sufficient than = household. Indeed, ‘a sate 
Comes into being only when an assoclation of many diferent 
{nds of people turns out to be self-suicent. The greater the 
‘scl-sulfidency, the mare desirable the istitution therefor, @ 
Iesser degree of unity is more desirable than a higher. 


3. Even if itis best for the partnership to have as much 
nity as possible, this does nor sem tobe proved by the slogan 
‘if all men sy ‘mine and ‘aot mine tthe same times” which 
‘Socrates takes as inca thats state isa egmplete unity. The 
points that "alls ambiguous If t means “each separicly,© 
may well be that Socrates scheme will be realized. Each one 
‘will speak of the same person as his son and the same woman 


4S his wife, and similarly with property and everything else, 
Bute not im ihis sense that people who have wives and 
‘hilren in common will speak. They will all say “mine,” but 
‘nota each of them separately. Similarly, in te case of prop- 
rt they will al say “mine,” but aot as cach separately. 

Teisclear that theresa fallacy tn using the erm "all; 
oth" "odd" and "eves! 


{ey mine” isin one sence splendid but imports; in another 
Sensis not even productive of harmony.” 

‘Also te ides as smother drswhack: attention to thing ein 
{averse proportion tothe numberof people responsi. People 
{take most troble over their own affairs les over public mat- 
{ery or they take trouble, but only insofar as Ht touches them 
individually. Apart from other reasons, they pay les attention 
‘onthe grounds tat someone ese doing i thee is an anal 
‘wit Sefranta, fora large umber often ges worse servis had 
{ser mumber. Bech citizen has @ thousand sons these are 
Dotsons of seidzen ss am -adivkual, but any of tema is o9valy 
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‘the son of any citizen, with the result that the neglect wil be 
‘qual too. 

ui, each of them says “mine” of someone who is uc 
cago dong badly, Su nly ios fractional see: be Says 
“mine” oF “sosand-sos* only inthe sense ofa thousandth, or 
‘whatever number the sate consists of; and even here be 
oubiful, since it cannot be known who hes had a son born, 
Sand not only born but reared, Ie beter to use “mine” in tat 


ver the relationship i, whether by blood or by marrage); 
‘he uses the term because the person isa diect relation or 2 
‘connection, Also others will say of him “my clansmen” or “my 
‘ibesman tis beter for a petson tobe someone's eal cousin 
rather than a's inthe sense decusred, 

deed, it would be imposible to avoid the case of some 
‘people recognizing that certain others ae infact their brothe 
Ere children, fathers, and. mothers People could. not belp 
forming beliefs about one another onthe basis ofthe likenesses 
between children and parents, Some of the walters on world 
‘geography say that tis actually happens. Its said that some 
Sf the Upper Libyans have their wives in common, but that 
their children are shared out by resemblance to pareats. There 
fre some females both in the human species and in others, 
‘with a strong natural tendency to produce ofspring ike the 
Derents. This was the case with the mare at Pharsalus called 
Pur Retr, 


4. Ite ot easy for people setting up a partnership ofthis 
sort to avoid troubles like asseult, unintentional and inten- 
tional homicide, Sighting, and insulting language. These are 
ffenses against plety when committed agaist father, mother, 
‘and those not far removed from close bod relationship they 
fare difereat when committed against those who are more 
emote. Whea the citizens do not know their felatons, there 
‘mur be more such ses than when they do. I they acer, tis 
possible to make the usual expistions if people know who is 
‘Who, but if ot, they do not. 

It's abrurd to make the sont common to all citizens and 
prevent lovers from having intercourse, without prohibiting 
Tove as such or other femilarities that are quite sbamefl, 2¢ 
‘between father and son or two brothers since love even withe 
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‘ut intercourse is shameful in those eases It is abeurd to pre- 
‘ent intereourse for no reason other than thatthe pleasure is 
‘excessive snd fo think that itmakes no dflerence that here we 
fave a father and so, there two brothers. 

TH seems that having Wives end children in common is more 
‘useful forthe farmers than forthe guardians. If their wives and 
chikren are held in common, there will be less. friendship 
‘mong them; and it good for subjects to bein that condition, 
‘with a view to their being obedient end not making revolutions. 
In general, 2 law of this kind is certain to create a condition 
‘opposite to that which properly made laws should produce and 
‘opposite fo what Socrates intende when he makes such lei 
tion about children and wives. For we think that fiends 
the greatest good in a state; and the nity of a state (Which 
Socrates praties highly) is thought by most people, 2nd ie 
asserted by Socrates, tobe the achievement of friendship, just 
45 we know that in Plato's Symposlam, Aristophanes says that 
[avers want tounite and to become one instead of two Becase 
oftheir excessive aflection In this case both, or atleast one, 
‘must be destroyed; and in the state the fiendship would neces 
‘Sry become watery asthe result of sucha partnership. There 
Would hardly be a case of @ son saying “my father" or of @ 
father saying "my son" If ile sugar i mixed into avast 
‘Quany of Water, the mixture has no taste of sugar; the same 
‘wll happen to family feling based on these names when, in a 
State Ike Plato's, there is hardly any need for people toc 
for cach other, a a father for his sons, son fora father, or 8 
‘brother fora brother. There are two focings that make people 
{ate for and love onc another; these are the feling of owning 
Something yourself and the feling of affection Tor things 
Neither ofthese can exist for people in Pat's Republi. 

‘As for transferring chldren from the class of fermers and 
craftsmen tothe guefdans and vice versa, is quite confusing 
{oscechow that can be arranged. Those who give the cilaren 
{nd those whotranafer them most Know whom they are moving 
fd where they are being placed. 

“Als, the difculies mentioned earlier must arise even more 
‘often with such people: I mean assault, homosexual love, and 
homicide. Those who are trnafered to other classes wil no 
Jonger speak of the guardlans as brothers, children, fathers 
thd mothers; and, again, those who are inthe guardian class 
‘ill no longer speak of other cizens in that Way, so a5 to 

Noid commiting such mistakes because of thelr being Felated, 
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‘These remarks may stand as our conclusion on the question 
of sharing wives and children. 


5, Property is @ connected subject. We must consider how 
property isto be organized by those who are going to ve ia 
the best state, Should it bein common or not? This guertion 
may be regarded a-a separate issue, apart from the legislation 
having todo with cilren and wives ‘The question it even if 
there are separate families, as is now universally the case, 
‘would it be better for property and the management of prop: 
{erty tobe common? Or hould there bea compromise syst? 
For example, should the farms be owned separately and the 
produce contributed to a common pool? (This isthe practice 
Sf some barbarian tibes) Should the land be owned and 
armed ia commmoa, but the produce dviged for private Use? 
{tis said that some barbarias have ths Rnd of partnership. 

‘Orshould farms and preduce both be commoa? 

"Now, ifthe laboring class consists of noncitizens, there may 
‘well be another system with fewer dificltie; but when eizeas 
laze working their own property, there may be considerable 
Aigculis raised by ownership in common If there is inequal- 
ity both in the rewards and in the work done, there are certain 
{0'be complaints by those who get less but Work more against 
‘those who do ite but reelve a large reward. In general, 50+ 
lation and partnership in affairs fb one of the most dificult 
‘hinge, especially when these concern property. This e exem- 
plied in the partnership of people traveling together: most of 
Them come ato confit with one another asthe result of trivia 
and ordinary incident. Secondly, we tend to fall out most 
‘ead with thove servants that we employ mor frequent in 
‘everyday service. 

“These and similar diffcutiee occur when property i held in 
commen. The present way of holding property, iF improved by 
00d customs and a good legal system, would be much better. 
{twit pave the advantages of both schemes, namely, the advan 
tage of property being both common and private. Property 
should be common in a sense; but generally it ought to be 
private If management divided among individuals, there will, 
fot be mutual complaints; andthe properties wil be improved 
‘ecause each individual Fung his own private section. AB fo 
ards use and enjoyment, vstue wil guarantee the uillmest 
{Sf the proverb "rinds” goods are common goods” Even now 
Such scheme exists in cutline ia some communities, 50 that it 
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4s clearly not impossible In states that are well un, some parts 
fof the scheme are already working and other parts ould easly 
‘be put into operation. An individual owas property privately, 
but makes bis property available to his friends and uses the 
as common property. This happens in Sparta, where people use 
‘one anothers slaves as though they were thelr own! and sim 
{py their horses apd dogs. They tae food, if they need it on 
‘journey, from the farms in the county: Clearly, the best 
Course is for property tobe privately owned but open to com- 
‘on use and enjoyment Its for the legislator to see that 
‘ope are trained to be capable ofthis, 

“Thinking tht-you own something yourself makes an enor- 
smout diference inthe pleasure: that it provides. The love that 
(ach of us Tels for himself isnot just pointes, but rooted in 
ature. SelPlove is righty ertcized, but that isnot the same 
4s love for onesef, it means loving onesel’ more than one 
Should, in the same sense that we ves it dsparagingy of the 
“money lover," for feeling love for such things is found among 
all’ mea 

‘eis a very great pleasure to do favors and to help friends, 
visitors, or esocates. This can be done when property is 
Privately owned, but not when people make the slate 100 
Unifed. Besides, thatplaaly ruins the activites of two virtue 
‘ones self-ontral in elation to women, for it is morally good 
to keep away from someone else's wife because one is sel- 
‘controlled the other te generosity in matters of propery. In 
these other systems, one Will not be able to prove one's gener 
sty oF to do any generous action at all the practi of 
generosity cont in the ure made of money. 

‘Such leyslaton as Plato's looks attractive and benevolent. 
He who heats oft welcomes the news with pleasure, thinking 
that everyone will have a wonderful feling of universal Brothe 
‘rhood, especially when itis argued thatthe evil. now existing 
In states are due to the absence of property held in common. 
(By “evils” I mean law suits about contracts, rials for perlury, 
‘and the parasite attery of the rich.) But ia fat these are not 
caused by the absence af a system of common property but ate 
{fucto te evn man; we see many more disagreements among 
partners and property owners in common than among private 
‘Swine, although we notice aso thatthe number of taore who 
‘Quarrel because of partnership is relatively small compared 
‘With the large number of private owners. Als, it Tair to 
mention not only the evils of which men would be rid by a 
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‘common system but also the advantages that they wil lose. 
fein uch conditions seems tobe quite impossible, 

‘We should consider that the reson for Socrates’ mistake is 
that bis starting point is incorrect. Thre in a sense in which 
{oth the Household and the state ought to be a unin but 
neither should be an entice unity. In one way, by increasing in 
‘ity, the state wil cease to be a state: in another way, it 
Ess near to not bing 8 sate it wil bean inferior state, as 38 
{Fone tured a harmony into unison ora rhythm ito a single 
foot. The Fight thing for the state to bet plurality, as We 

id before, nied and integrated by education It abmurd 
fora man who is about to introduce education, and who thinks 
‘thatthe ety wil hereby be made good, to suppowe tat he ca 
‘SC things ght by such measures ob those describe, intend of 
by socal customs, culture, and laws cornet Sparta and Crete, 
Where the legato introduced the idea of common property 
Uy means of poblc messes We mis iso tear a mind that we 
‘Should pey close attention tothe question of time, and to the 
‘umber of years during the course of which it woul surely 
Etave been notice if these proposnls were sound. Almost every- 
(bing has already been dicovered; but some ideas have not 
een connected, whereas otber, though Known, afe Dot wed. 
‘We would havea really clear picture if we could see Plato's 
at actaly In apron, It wold aot be pie fad 
such state without making divisions and parts—that 
‘esses, clans, and trea The nly result of the egsiation will 
te the exempdon of the guerdiams from farm work, Which is 
something that the Spartans are atempling to achieve, even st 
their regime now stands, 

‘Socrates has not defied nor is ft easy to work out—the 
manner in whic the whole sate will work. The fac thatthe 
‘ass of the other citzeas wil form the bulk of the state, 
though thie poston es not been deBned, Wil the farmers, 
foo, have property in common, or own i individually? Wil 
they ave thet own wives and childre, or bave them ia com~ 
Moa? Hf they bave everyting completely in common ta the 
‘Sic way, how wl dey be diferent fom the guardians? What 
Ssdventage wil there te for them im submitng to the gurd> 
{nw rule? What isto make them submit, unless the guardians 
sake use of a device ike that of the Cretan, who allow theit 
Slaves everything, with two exceptions: they forbid them athe 
[etcesorckes at they fora tem he righ to soque 

‘Buti he farmers aze to have the same institutions as are 
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found in other states, what Kind of partnership wil there be 
between the two groups? There are bound tobe two communi 
ties inthe one state, opposed to cach other. For Socrates makes 
the guardians a sort of police force, whereas the farmers 
craftsmen, andthe rest are citizens; and these people ike the 
€ltzens in other states, wil have quarrels, lawsuits ad al the 
‘ther ills tha states are sid to be hr to 

‘Socrates says, however, that with their education they will 
‘ot need many police and market regulations, ete, although 
{his education laf fect forthe guardans exclusively. Als, be 
‘makes the farmers masters of the land on condition that they 
Day reat and they are likely to be far more recalcitrant and 
Spuited than the classes of belo, serfs, and slaves actually 
‘found in some states 

"However, tere is no clear guidance on whether the farmers 
‘are to have the sume system or not Nor is there anything 02 
{the related topics, what their political role wil be, ther educa- 
tion and laws is not easy to work out—andit an important 
‘question what character these must have witha view to pre- 
frving the sommon system of the guardians. If he maker the 
farmers have ther wives in common but their property sepa: 
"ately, who will manage the house ia the way that tbe menfolk 
Took ster the farm? Ite abwurd of him to we animals a= a 
fnalogy fo show that women should have the same ursute a8 
‘men, Animals have no hovseholds to manage. 

‘There isa source of danger inthe manner in which Socrates 
appoints rulers He makes the same people hold office all the 
time, and since this i responsible for internal disturbances 
even among people of no distinction, it will be so far more 
‘among men who are spirited and warlte. Yet itis elear that be 
{is forced to make the same people hold ofice: the divge gold® 
inthe soul doesnot sift from group to group, but i found 
permanently in the same people. He says tha, atthe moment 
of birt, “some rectived an admixture of gold, and otbers of 
Silver, whereas bronze and iron were alloted to those WhO 
‘would become eraftamen and farmers” 

“Also, be deprives the guardians of happiness, but says tht 
the legislator must make the state happy asa whole. Iti im- 
possible fr the state to be happy asa whole unless most people 
Drall the constituent parte aft happy, "Happines” et the 
fame kind of term as “even.” “Even” ean apply to'a whole 
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Without its being true of eny part but this i imposible with 
happiness.” Ifthe guardians ae not happy, who #? Surely aot 
the craftsmen and the general mass of ordinary worker. 
“There are these difeulis, and others as great, in the way 
of Socrates Republic. 


BOOK MIT 


4, Ta.a study of constitutions, which deals with such ques- 
‘tons as what each constitution i and what Kind of constiition 
{t's the Bist question to decide is what is meant by "sate" 
‘At present, ths i disputed: some" thinkers argue that one 
Should say “the sate did the act" whereas otbers deay that it 
Isthestateand say "the oligarchy did tor "the tyrant digi" 
‘Secondly, we cam soe thatthe stateman and lawgiver spend all 
‘Beirenerpy onthe state, the constitution being a way of orzane 
izing the labatitants of the state. 

‘The sate isa composite thing, ike anything else that is a 
‘whole but composed of many parts. Clearly, then, thee is a 
rior question, “What do we mean by citizen?” siace the state 
Elasists ofa number of citizens. We should therefore consider 
‘what person should rghily be ealed citizen: what do we meaa, 
by the term? This question bas to be pu, since even “citizen” 
‘a matter of much dipute- Not all thinkers give the same 
‘efit: the tort of man who ia citizen in a democracy 
‘would often not bea citizen in an oligarchy. 

"We should leave to one side those who get the name citizen 
{na sense other than the strict one—eg, thse who are citzens 
bby naturalization. The citizen as such fe ot acizen mpl by 
virtue of inhabiting a certain place; in that sense foreigners and 
‘Slaves share with citizens a common place of reaidence. Not 
Should the name be given to thore who share in legal rights, 
{baving the right to bring eases inthe courts and to stand tial, 
{for this right is found among those who share in cizeaship by 
Virtue ofa commercial treaty. Indeed, there are many places 
‘here resident allens do not even have these rights completely, 
Dat have to have a patton to lok aftr them; they sbare inthe 
‘ghte only partial.) We have to speak of thse as we do of 
Crea, who are aot yet on the citizen fester, or of old medy 
‘who are excused the obligations of citizenship. They are citc 
eos n'a Sense, Dut notin the seit sense. We say thay in one 
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‘ase that they are minors, inthe other that they are “retired” or 
Some such expresion; we do not have to be exact, since the 
‘meaning is plain, 

‘We want to define citizen in the strict sense of the word, 
meaning the person vvbo does not suffer any impediment that 
‘eds to’be correced before he can receive the name. (Sinllar 
‘roblems can be raised and solved with regard to disfranchised 
‘izes or exiles.) Strictly speaking, the defining mark of « 
‘cizen ie whether s man hata share in the administration of 
Jastice and in holding politial office. Some ofces are Limited 
In time-—Le,, some cannot beheld more than once by the same 
‘man, whereas others can, but not without an interval. How 
ver, other offies have no time limit; take for example, the 
[Posts of jror and member ofthe assembly. Tt might be argued 
hat such people are notin fact officeholders, that they do not 
‘thereby share in the holding of office. Bu itis ridiculous to 
‘deprive thore who have utimate authority ofthe tile of ofce- 
holders. It need not make any diference, asthe disagreement 
is about only a name: juror and assembly member do have 
Something in common, But ite nota common name. Just to 
complete the idea, lets allt “ofc without time mit” We 
count a5 citizens people who share in holding office in this 

“This isthe definition that will best suit ll those who are 
‘galled citizens, We must remember, however that we are deal~ 

(Guch a types of constitutions) that difer in 
ut Which we can speak of "Erst," “second,” and 
fo oni in such cases there ie eer nothing common to the 
‘things as such or hardly anything common. We see that con- 
SMitutons actually difer in kind from one another, and that 
Some are “late,” some "price." Constitutions that re wrong, 
fd those that have gone wrong, must be later than thd th 
fre not wrong. (What we mean by "gone wrong” will appear 
Tater) Therefore, there must be a diferent citizen corre 
‘sponding to each diferent constitution. 

“The term “iiza," as we defined it above, applies above all 
toa democracy, In other forms of tat itis posible although, 
‘not necesary, for the sume kind of person to bea citizen 
‘There are states, for example, ia which the people do not meet, 
they have a senate, not an assembly, and jodging law cassie 
oalised to certain sections: 12 Sparta, the epors deal with 
‘ase relating to commerce; one of them deals with one branch, 
‘nother with another. The senate of eldere decides casee of 
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officers dal with ll judicial eases. 

However, our defiiton of a citizen can be corrected to 
cover these exceptions. In thse cases, the functions of leis- 
lating and judging are sot lft to cidzens with a0 dfaite offer 
they are exercised by ofcals appointed for the purpose, 10 
ome oral of whom the consderstion of some ora questions 
is reserved. 

Its cler from the above what is meant by the term “ite 
zen": be isa person who bas the right to participate fa delib- 
trative or judicial office, We cll such a persona etizen of bis 
State and by the sate we mean, breadly speaking, te aumber 
(of such citizens that is adequate for a selsuficieat existence. 


2. For practi! purposes, people define a citizen a "tha 
child of peents both of whom—aat jot one only—are theme 
Selves clzens" Some people extend tis requirement beyond 
ibe perent to two, tree, or more generations back With tis 
‘ou, general deiston there arises» icy, the goertion 
{show did the ancestor three generations tack become c= 
‘ea? Gorgas of Leontnt had s remark about this which was 
parly serious and party a oke, He sed to say that there was 
Similarity between mortars—veres made by mortar makers 
“snd ctzens of Laren, who were made bythe magistrates of 
{Bat place. The point was that some of the magistrates were 
“farsopelsi"—mortr maker. 

"The question is quite simple. If people share nthe functions 
of citzenship fn the sense we bave indicted they are ctzeos, 
(Gris obviously imposible to make seas’ of the "ancenry 
Feqiremeat™ when itis applied to fist inbabtants or 10 
fowden.) 

‘Perhaps there is a more serous dificult about people who 
come tobe etsenr asthe real of revaldon, One Cramps 
inthe enfranchisingcartied out by Clestenes at Athens ater 
the expulsion of the tyrants: he enrolled many forigaers and 
‘siden slayes on thy bal its But the queion oth cane 
isnot one of fact—"s be a citzen?”—but rather, "Ts bea ete 
2en rghty_or wrongly?” However, you can go thea oo t0 tbe 
‘Sibcaly, A amas toe g shnen a ait Me ots izes 
Tiel?" on the gross tat "wrongy” isthe same 08 "aot 


realy.” 
"We do know of instances in which people bold ofie uae 
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jty. Of them wesball say tha they are officeholders, but that 
their title is not justly held. Since Wwe defined “citizen” with 
respect to oie (We said that person having a share ina 
‘ardcular sort of office was a citizen), it is clear that we must 
{Count such people as citizens, ton. 


13 As forthe question of whether they are citizens jurtly of 
‘unjustly, this is connected with the problem raled earlier. 
Some people ask the question "When isan act dove By the 
‘Sate, and when is it not?” This situation would occur with 3 
‘Ghange to = democratic constitution from en oligarchy of & 
‘pranny. In such a case, some people are unwilling to sete 
trade debts on the grounds tat they were incurred not by the 
State but by, for example, the tyrant. They make sitar repud 
‘ations throughout, on the grounds that some constitution are 
Imposed ‘by force and with no relerence to the common 
interest. 

‘Wel, if democratic constitution is imposed by force, ws 
shall have fo say that the acts of this régime are no more acts 
‘of the mole than were the "acts of the oligarchy” and "the 
Sctsof the tyranay"in the examples above: The problem ses 
fo be linked with yet another, namely, the quastion of When 
‘We should speak of a state as rotining ts identity and when of 

Inaving lest it and changed, 

“The mot obvious way of dealing with this eto refer it to 
the place inated and the inabitants. It is posible for the 
place to be divided in two, and hence too the inhabitants, 39 
‘that some will ive in one quarter and some in another. This 
‘way of putting the dificult is easier to teat If we note that 
“fate” bas more than qoe meaning, it wil be quite simple £0 
solve the problem. 

‘Similarly, in a case where all the inhabitants reside in the 
same place, the question i, "Under what conditions does theit 
State have a single identity?” Identity does not depend on 
having fortified walls after all, it would be possible to throw 
‘one wal right around the whole Peloponnests It may be that 
{Babylon ie lke that, and t0 too ie any city with outer dimen- 
sont more appropriate tos “tite” than toa sate, Indeed, the 
ory is that when Babylon wae captured, part ofthe cy stil 
‘dd not know i thre days after it had bappened- 

“However, there willbe another opportunity to examine this 
problem. The statesman ought to keep his eyes open to ques 
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tions of sizeof state, and whether there should be ove of more 


continuing to inhabit the same territory. Should we say that 
{he state is Mleatical as long asthe race of inbabtants stays the 
same? Admittedly, it is always the case that some members 


e dying and others are belng bora However, should we 
‘peak of states being the came ae we speak of rivers and springs 
ting the sume, eventhough water constantly flowing on as 
‘well being lost? Or should we say thatthe human belngs are 
the same but that the stat ie diferent? The state is a Kind of 
ership, a partoershp of citizensin a form of government 
seems that the constitution changes in kind and becomes 
‘ferent, the state, necessarily, can no longer be identical. We 
Speak of the chorus being diferent whea It appears Set in a 
comedy and next ina tragedy, even though the members of 
the chorusmay be the same in both cass. The same applies £0 
sllother partoersbipe and compounds. If there is a change in 
the kind of compound, the compound itself changes identity. 
[Even though the notes are the same we speak of a dierent 
‘barmony, depending whether is the Dorian or the PLEY@iaa 
mode 
that ithe case, we can decide the identity ofa state only 
‘by examining the form of its comstituon. As regards the ques: 
tion of race, we can do as we lke: we can speak of the sate 
remaining Wentical or changing, whether the inhabitants fo= 
tain the same or change eotitely. And ae for tbe question 
Whether itis right to settle debts or not after a change of 
goverament, that i another matter too. 


4. Our pext question to consider is whether the virtue of “a 
‘good man” isthe same as that of "a good citizen” or not. IF we 

© to Took into this, we emust frst work outa general idea of 
‘what we mean by the virtue oF goodness of a good citizen. 

“There isan analogy between the ciizea and the salar: the 
ter is one of a number of asociates, each of whom 
diferent function; there are rowers, belmsmen, lookout men, 
‘and people with other special names. The most precise defn 
‘lon of each will correspond to bis particular abet but ia 
lee that there wil be a common definition coveting them 
Sl the function ofall of them ie fo acheve the safe conduct of 
‘the expedition, dis being the objective ofall the sailors. 
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‘The same sort of thing applies to citizens, who also difer in 
‘her abilities their common task ie to make thet association 
last, association bere meaning their community or state. That 
is why the goodness ofa citizen isrelative to the state in which 
he lives Since there are several Kinds of state, iti clear that 
there cannot be a single, complete goodness proper tothe good 
izes; but when We speak ofa good man, we ean that be is 
characterized by 2 single virtue, whichis compete. 

‘Cleary, then itis possible for someone to be a Good citizen 
without Raving that virtue that would eatille im to be called 
2 good man. Theres another way of covering the same ground 
‘Shamely, by raising the question of the best form of the tate 
itis not posible fora state to be composed of citizens all of 
‘whom are good men, it must be true at any rate that eich 
Citizen performs hie finction well; and that can be due ony £0 
{ocrdass, Since itis impossible fo al the citizens to be absox 
Itely alle, the goodness of the eiizea will ot be Wential 
‘with that of the good man, All the citizens must have the 
{oodsess proper tothe good citizen: only if this sso will it 
{low thatthe state as good as possible; but itis impossible 
{or them all to have the goodness ofthe good man, unless it 
required that all the citizens in @ good Sate should be good. 

Further, the state consists of people who are not alle, Tust 
‘as an animal (aking this case ft) consists of soul and boxy 
4s clements—and soul consists of reason and appetite, house- 
fold of husband and wife, property of master aed slave 30 
{oo a state consists ofall these, and of other classes, which are 

fe. Necessarily, therefore, the cizens do not all have a 
Single vitue—as in a chorus, where the ability of theleader i 
‘ferent from that ofa subordinate. 

iti clear from the above that in the strict sense the two 
Virtus are not generally deatical. But will here bea particular 
fase in Which the goodness ofa good citizen will be ideatica 
‘wth that of a good man? We say tha a serious ruler is good 
‘nd wise, and that it is essential for any who would seek 10 be 
‘statesman to be Wise. Besides, some people say that a ruler 
bas to have a diferent education; indeed, we-can see for our~ 
scves that king’ rons are aught riding 2nd studies connected 
‘Wide the art of war. Burpides says; "Not for me that clever 
uff. but what the state needa” meaning that there is a 
‘pe of education proper to.a ruler. fz 

‘Bot even ifthe goodness ofa good ruler is identical with that 
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of 8 good man, it must be pointed out that a subject, too, is a 
‘itizen. Inthe strict sense, there is no general deatity of good- 
fess in the case ofthe good ctzen and the good maz but there 
i'n the case of a pariulr citizen There isa diference be= 
tween the goodness of a ruler and that of a mere citizen, 
‘Perhaps that i why Jason sald that he was bungry whea he 
‘was not a tyrant, meaning that e did not know how to be a 
private citizen. 

‘We praise the ability to rule and to be ruled. The goodness 
of reputable citizen is thought to consist ofthe right use of 
Fuling and of being ruled. Ir we maintain thatthe goodness of 
‘the goed man exhibited in ruling, and thatthe goodness of a 
{goed citizen is exhibited in both ruling and being ruled, thea 
{hey cannot both be equally prabeworthy. Its sometimes beld 
that: (1) the ruler should not learn the same thinge as the 
Subject; but (2) the eizen should Know both and havea share 
in bot. 

‘We can now sce the next stage in the argument. There is a 
typeof rule exercised by masters: I mean the rule concerned 
‘pith essential duties. Is not necessary forthe ruler to know 
Tow to carry these out; be must, however, Enow bow to make 
‘se of others in carrying them out. The other thing—knowing 
how to carry out menial jobs—is actually servile. There are 
Several Kinds of slave, corresponding to their several kinds of 
jobs. One clase consists of manual workers: there are people, 

the name indicates, who lve by their bands; and among 
{heirqumber isthe laborer. Tht is why thee have been states 
in which the bores were not allowed to hold office—not, at 
least, unl the most extreme form of democracy was extab- 
Iished. The tasks of those who are subjects inthis sense should 
‘ot be learned by the good man ofthe statesman or the good 
izes, except at times for his own personal need. Otherwise, t 
{sno longer the case that one is master and the other slave. 

But, Besides the above, there is another type of rule, It is 
thatby virtue of which a man ruler over people who aresimilat 
by birth and are free men, This is what we mean by “politcal” 
‘le the ruler has fo lear it by being ruled, just as one learns 
how to lead eavaly by serving in the eavalry or to become a 
{general by serving under one; and siilarly in the case of @ 
Company commander or platoon commander. That is why 
there 2 lot in the saying that yeu cannot learn bow to rule 
properly without having be ruled There are diferent virtocs 
Encach case, but the good eizen must know bow, and be able, 
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torule and be ruled, Tiss the virtue of a goodeitzen, ow- 
Ing about rule over {roe men from both sides The point is 
that the good man is characterized by both, even though the 
temperance and justice of «ruler are diferent in Kind from 
the temperance and justice of subject. Cleary, the virtue of 
42 good an will not be one and indivisible; the vitue of 2 
Subject difere from that of a ruler. Take jurtice, for example: 
there willbe diferent Kinds, the justice appropriate toa ruler 
and the justice appropriate tothe rled. Compare the virtues 
ff temperance and courage as shown by men and by women, 
‘A man would be thought cowardly if he were courageous ia 
‘the way appropriate to a woman; and a woman Would be con- 
fidered a chatterbox if abe showed revisnt in the manner 
sppropriate tothe good man. Simiatly, the vrie of manage 
‘eat sone thing in the case of a husband, another inthe ease 
ff a wile: is the husband's duty to acquire goods the Wiles 
to keep them. 
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‘maker, whereas the ruler corresponds tothe player making Use 
ofthe instrument. 

It's clear from the above whether the virtue of a good man 
fs Kdentical with or diferent from that of & good eilzen, and 
in what enae iti identical or diferent, 
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Ben if Aristotle's ite book on poetry were no longer of 
any intrinsic interest, it woul stl deserve the prominent place 
that it holds in literary studies forthe immense influence that 
it has had on the theory and practice of literature in eal 
‘ages. Theorists and practitioners as various as Bea Joasoay 
Racine, Shelly, Sr Philp Skiney, and Dr. Jobason have been, 
affected by it, cr have reacted agsast it 
‘But, in fac, the Poets remains a 


tue achievement isin danger of being obscured by the adulae 
tion that bas Been given to what he said, or Whale was 
istakenly thought to have sod, ina few particular passages. 
‘The barbarous tyranny ofthe unis of time, plac, abd action 
‘only one example, but perhaps the wort, of the perils of 
‘ssfying into an unalterable law the fresh agile. and opea+ 
‘minded discussion that to be found inthis litle treatise 
‘The greatest literary works known in Aristole's time were 
the Homeric epic and Attic tragedy and comedy, and it is 
Inevitable that his reflections on ierature and the ars should 
‘center on them. The scope of the surviving portions of the 
tho i even more limited than thie would suggest because 
parts of the work are lost and what remains js almost exclue 
Srey devoted to trey, But Grek ee, apedy, tnd comely 
‘of the highest class, os we can see even from the rela- 
‘rely scanty collections that have survived; and there was quit 
fnough stimulus for the mind of Arisioue to enable him to 
‘make a permanent contribution fo the philocophy of iteratixe- 
"The Poeies has naturally attracted more attention from 
those whose primary coneera is wich Ieerature than from 
Students of Afstole philosophical thought. A large selection 
fF passages from the book is included bere because the Work 
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inrropuction a 


can be fully understood only in the context of his general 
philosophical 5 


‘of pliloopbisal ing, tht docs not slwapeTeclve from 
losopbers the attention tat it deserves 

"Ar we would expect, i we remember the nature of bis 
coer pilosophy, Artote gives «cesta pace in bis dise 
‘Stason to the qutaton of the end, or purpose, of aged, 
‘which be ses athe porgation of cleansing ofthe emotion of 
ly and far. Toe word chart like ts Engl equivalent 
Epuretion,” i a medial term according to the moxt likely 
‘mtepretation, Artie thought of tagedy as a means of 
‘emoving excess amounts of these emotions rather than of 
‘emoving them alogetber In fot, this conception can be sea 
{oberelaed fo hs Sccount inthe Ets of te nod for sven. 
fg both excess aod defect inthe degree of human passions 
108 emotons 

“Weare sso reminded ofthe Els by the central pace that 
Acti gives fo the plot, o ation, ofa tragedy. Character is 
{portant for him, bat the pot ete very ful ofa tragedy, 
tee for Arita tein te own proper activity that every 
eature flied; and the arta an inate o represent mea 
fost effectively and completely ony if be portiays them as 
ngaged in charactrsaly Buran. seve. Inthe sume 
pasnage, he extends the paale between soul and plot by 
{pealing ofthe plo stead, or oy, of atragedy, 0 which 
Character ithe moons 

"When Aristotle presribes tata tragedy must have a bese 
sing, a mile, abd an end, be is again being faithfl to one of 
the pails of his general phlwophy. A tragedy, ke every 
‘ter product of ator naire, bast wn Unity ay an indie 
‘althlng,altbough i des of course sso exit features that 
take it characterise of kind. The scion of play mist be 
omplete (eon, jst asthe feof the god snd happy man 
{he Eres mat be complet. 

Asin the chia, politica, spd biological writings, 0 alin 
bis dscuion of Mtratire Arto pays careful steaton £0 
Sctual concrete istances He constantly tears in mind the 
Sctoal examples of tragedy that were iowa to hm, sod uss 
{hem a the bai of bis judgment on what tragedy cul to be 
Aik oe whats ost shelly and excotsly wage 

“The famous emark that poet is more philosophical than 
istry fo be understood fn the ame ight. The Historian 
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bronicler is compelled by bis material and bis purpose to set 
‘own what actually happened, even if the actual order of 
‘events exhibits no unityor pattern. The poet of dramatist can 
Teave out what is marginal or irrelevant and can thus reveal 
‘whats central and importan, he ean compose an artistic unity 
(ut ofthe story be has to tell The historian deals with particu 
Jar actual events and characters; the poet fasions bis own 
cevets and characters, not indced in such a way as to make 
them lifeless, stylized ype, but so that they ean throw light 
fon other individuals and Bence increase our knowledge and 
Understanding. It is inthis sense that literature is concerned 
‘vite the universal 

‘Aristotle's theory of knowlege also contributes to his rele 
‘ons on what Kinds of characters and events go to make up an 
‘ifective tragedy. Knowledge is of "what is always or forthe 
‘st pat so," that is of what i either necesary or probable. 
‘The aim of the dramatist can therefore best be achieved by 
constructing a plot in which teres an intelligible sequence of 
‘events one in which the spectators can soe why the later events 
‘aturally would or ineviably must follow from the earlier. 
‘A mere catalog of disconnected episodes i nt spay. Aristotle 
‘imself shows the connection between bis view of tragedy and 
‘is general metaphysical views when he remarks, in Book XL 
of the Metaphysics, thatthe world must be understood 25 @ 
Unity, not portrayed as "episode," asin a bad tagedy. 

"The remark about poetry and history is iselfsuicient to 
show that Aristotle is n0t one of those philosophers who de- 
‘Bean literature and the imagination inorder to glorify the 
snalytical intellect asthe only faculty by which Knowledge can. 
bbe pursued. In the same spit, he remarks that metaphor, tbe 
pereeption and revelation of hiddea similarities and ferences 
between things is an esetial task ofthe poct. The capacity 
{or coining goed metaphors eqnnot be larned or taught Wea 
{tis found in high degree, iv amounts to poetic genius 

Here and throughowt the Poees, we see Arstoue’s own 
genius for marking similarities without forgeting diferences, 
{for making ditinctions without obscuring connections. The a 
‘of poetry i nether left to one ideas something wooly diferent 
from other human skills and activites nor browbesten to con: 
form to standards drawn from other fields, Like everything 
thet Ansotle examines it isc in such a ight that we can see 
both its connections with other things and its own individual 
characteristics 
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4, Let us discuss the art of poetry and its specie. We shall 
consider the capacity of each species, and the arrangement of 
plot necessary forthe production to be correct. We shall aso 
Seal withthe number and Kind of pars in a poem and other 
‘Questions connected with the same subject. Let us make the 
‘Satural Bepinning and take frst things Hest. 

pie poetry, tragedy, comedy, dthyrambic poety, 
‘ute playing td Tyre playing are all forms of imitatiougea- 
rally speaking. They difer from one anotber in three ways: 
the media in which they imitate are diferet in kind; the 
‘objects they imitate are diferent; end they do it in diferent 
‘ways Here i an analogy: some people imitate many things 
by making likenesses in colors and seapee (in some cases by 
deliberate ar in others by mere experience); others do so bY 
fmeans of voice. Similarly, in the case of the ars just men 
{Honed, all of them achieve their mating by meane of rhythm, 
speech, and melody, either separately ot mixed. For example, 
the arts of flute playing and fye playing and other such arts 
(2 plying th pipe) make use of melody and rhythm, The 
‘ans of dancing imiute By rhythm aloge, apart from melody: 
Gancers, by means of rhythm embodied in Sgures, imitate 
‘Gharectr, emotion, and action. 

‘But the art that uses words only—cither in prose or verse, 
and whether the verse isin ope meter or in a mixture of 
feveral—bar not co far received « name: We canaot pve 
commen name tothe mimes of Sophron and Xenarchis and 
{othe Socratic dialogues; nor can we in cases where people 
4 thet imitating in lambie trmeters, elegiacs, and 50 6m, 
except that people add the term "poct” to the meter and 
Speak of “elegiac pots” and "epic poets” They do net call 
them posts in respect to their imitation, but speak of them 
{n common by virtue of the meter wed. This custom Holds 
ven whea the writer producs a medical tealse ar @ book 
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on natural scence in verse. But Homer and Empedocles have 
fothing in common except their meter; that i why itis right 
fo call one a poct and to refer to the Latter as 2 natural 
Scientist rather than as a poet. Similarly, f he imitates by 
combining all the meters, 2 writer should be called poet! 
that is what Chaeremon did with hie Cenaur, a rhapsody that 
was a medley ofall the meters. These distinctions will serve 
‘om this subject. 

"Hut there are some arts that use all the means describe 
these are dithyrambic povtry, the composing of “nome 
‘wagedy, and comedy. The difference is that seme use all at 
‘once, Whereas others employ them in tu. That s What T mean 
by. the diferences between arts, as regards the media of 


Generally speaking, it seems that there are two causes 
that account for the origins of poetry, both of them natural 
Imitating is natural to human belngs from childhood onwards: 
‘man dies from other animals in being extremely imitative: 
his fst step in Tearing are made through imitation, and all 
people get pleasure from imitations. Aa indication of this is 
‘hat happens with works of art: there are thing tht ive us 
{reat pain when seen in the flesh, yet we enjoy looking at 
tre of thm hat are ct nesting ih athe 
Bt repellent animals and 

“Another reson is that not nly do philosophers get great 
plessure from leering, but other poople do s0 too, even 
fhough they do not have an interest ini to the same extent 
‘This s why people enjy looking at pictures: one consequence 
of their Tooling is that they leata and realize what each thing 

eg, “this is so-andaa” If a person has not previously 
Son the erga, his pleasure wll not be eaused by the ima 
tion, but will be because of the execution or the color or some 
such reazon, 

Titating, melody, and rhythm are natural to us (clearly 
verse meters are par of rhythm). People bad a natural bent 
for them to start with, advanced them by slow degrees, and 
produced the art of poctey as a result of their improvising. 
Poetry then became subsivided, secording to the characte 
proper to cach kind of poet. serious people imitated tne 
Ectous and the actions of good men, whereas more ordinary 
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people imitated the actions of infetior men. Fist, these later 
‘wrote iavetives, just as others wrote hymns and soage of 
praise. Now, we cannot name any such poem (I. e iavective) 
before Homer, but we meet it starting with Homer, Thete is 
for example, is Marplis, as well as otber such poems Ia 
these works, in accordance with what was appropriate, the 

smbiemeter developed. This is why it isstllcaled "ambic"— 
because they Used the meter to “iambie,” or lampoos, one 
nother. Some of the early writers were heroic posts; others 
‘were lambic posts 

"Homer was the poet par excellence on the serious side, for 
hhe was the only one to write well and to make dramatic 
{nilauons; so 100, he was the Grst to outline the forms of 
‘comedy, by making a story not out of invective but out of the 
laughable. The Marites stands in the same relation to modera, 
‘Comodies asthe lad and Odytsey do to tragedies, 

Once tragedy and comedy had appeared, people pursued 
‘each according to their own tre character: one group became 
‘comic poets instead of iambic poet, and the other became 
‘waters of tragedy instead of epic, the former kind ia each 
ase being more important and more valuable than the later. 
‘As for deciding whether even tragedy is adequate in all its 
forme of not, both in ieelf and with regard tothe audience, 
tats another question. 


5. As we sad above, comedy is an imitation of inferior 
things and people. They are ot absolutely Bad, bowever, the 
point i that the laughable is part ofthe upy. Tt a sort of 
Eta, an olan hat dos not ge pln of case dotrics 
ion. For example, the comic mesk is something vely and 
distorted, ut causes pala. 

"Now, the mainstage fa the development of tragedy are 
Jknovn to us, as are the persons responsible for each; but 
comedy bas gone unnotioed because it was no taken seriously 
Bt fin, It wan latvely late when the Archon apposted & 

ate chorus for comic writes; previously they had supplied 
icon their ova initative. Comedy ad alrady acquired its 
rcsot featires By the time of those writers that we knOW 
‘bout We do not know who desided on masks, prologucs, the 
‘umber of actor and 20 forth. The making of plots came 
originally from Sicily; at Athens, Crates was the fist (0 
‘bandon the form ofthe petonal invective and to mae plot 
and stories with a general reference, 
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Epic agres with tragedy insofar as itis an imitation of 
serious events in meter the diference is that it har one meter 
‘nly and uses the narrative form. ‘There is also a diference 
in length: tragedy endeavors as far ae posible to fall within 
one day-or not much outside that epic, however, has no Limit 
Ss rogards time. Clay, that isa dierence too, altbough 
fiat the practice was the same in tragedy asin epic. 

‘As for their parts, some ae the same snd others are peculisr 
to tragedy. Therefore, tbe person who knows whet Is god oF 
‘bad tragedy also knows about epic, All the elements of epic 
‘ecur in tragedy, But not all the elements of tragedy are to 
tr found in epic. 


6, We shall discus ater the ar of imitation in hexameters 
and’ in comedy. Let us now discuss tragedy, taking up the 
‘tnt of what it ie fom what we have said. Tragedy is 
fan imitation ofa serious and complete action of some magn 
{ude Te ‘uses Tanguage adorned with diferent kinds of ornae 
‘ment, separately. in its various parts It deals with people 
performing the action, and not with reported action. By means 
BF pity and fear t contrives to purify the emotions of pity 
snd fer. 

hy "adorned language" I mean language that has rhythm, 
selody, and song. By “separately” I mean that come eects 
fre achieved by veree only, others by song. 

‘Since this imitation is achieved by people doing thing, itis 
‘true that one part of tragedy is necessarily the spectacle; 
melody and speech are ther pars, since these are media 
Of imitation By “speech” T mean the composition of verses, 
tnd "melody" has its fll and obvious meaning. 

“And since it san imitation of action, and i performed by 
people doing actions, these people must havea certain quali, 
Eb espect to character and mind ale. That how actions 
‘come to have a quality, for thee are by nature two source 
‘f ection, character and mind; and it is by virtue of these that 
people succeed oF fall 

Plot is the imitation of the action, By “plot” I mean the 
composition of events; by “character that By virtue of which 
WWesay that people havea certain quality or stamp by "mind," 
What ls present when people try to prove something or 10 
Geliver a judgment. 

Every tragedy, then, must have six partson which ts quality 
depends: plo, character, speech, mind, spectacle, and melody. 
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‘Two ofthese are media; one isthe manner, and three are the 
‘bjectsimitated—and with tht, the lists complete. Quite 
{ew writers employ these clemeats, since ever) tragedy 
spectacle character, plot, speech, melody, and mind, 

‘The most important of them all is the combination of 
‘events: tapedy is an imitation, not of buman beings but of 
faction, life happiness, and unbappiness. Both the latter are 
exhibited in scion; and the point and purpose of the story 
{S'a parucular kind of action, not a qualiy. I's by virtue of 
character that men have certain quality; bot itis action that 
{dives them the name-bappy or the opposite. People do not act 
{Border to imitate character, but characteris included for the 
sake of the action. The events and the plot are the end of 
‘aged, and the end isthe mort important thing ofall. 

‘Also, tragedy would not be possible without action, but itis 
posible without character. Most tragedies of the modern 
{chool donot have “character study" generally speaking. there 


‘depicts character well but Zeuri’ work docs not stily char= 
acter in that way. 

‘Again, in the case of juxtaposed speeches exhibiting char= 
acter, even assuring that they are masterpieces of speech and 
dees, the proper function of tragedy will not be achieved. It 
‘willbe achieved far more by a wagedy that is worse off ia these 
Fespects but bas plot and aa arrangement of evens. 

‘Aso, the principal means whereby traged makes its elects 
fare the pats of the plot reversals of fortune and recognition 
‘cenes. Another point in our favor is that aspiring writes of 
{tagedy achieve competence in the spheres of speech and 
character before they are able to put together events This 
‘vas true of almost all the eazy poet, 2 

Pot, thea, is the starting point, the soul as it were, of 
tragedy; and’ character comes next’ A similar situation exists 
in painting: a confused mess of the most attractive colors will, 
‘of give es much pleasure as a likeness in black and white. 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of actions and, because of that, an 
Imitation of people performing acts. The third elements mind, 
‘his isthe ability to say what is contained in te situation and 
{is proper to it im the case of the speeches of tragedy, this is 
the function of the ars of polis end rhetoric. Early writers 
gave us people speaking like true politicians, whereas the 
‘oderas pve us people speaking like teachers of rhetoric. 


ow 
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Character discloses choice: it shows the kind of choive ia 
cates in which itis aot obvious what © man is chocring OF 
avoiding, That is why there is no character in speeches in 
‘which the speaker bas nothing to choose orto avoid. Mind it 
‘exhibited where people argue that something iso isnot the 
‘ase, of make some geacral afirmation. The fourth of the 
‘ements of tragedy speech: T mean, as 1 said before, the 
‘communication of the story by means of language, which 
fis the same role to pay in verse and in prose. 

(OF the other party melody is the greatest attraction. The 
spectacle may be attractive, but it is remote from the rt as 
Such, having least to do with poetry. The power of tragedy 
{squke independent of performances ad acters; what is mors, 
the art of stage design has more to do withthe good quality 
(ofthe spectacle than does the art of poetry. 


7. With thee distinctions complet, let us nert discuss the 
right Hind of arrangement of eveats, since this ithe frst and 
ost important part of tragedy. Our position is that tragedy 
{E'am imitation of aseious and complete action of some mag 
ritude. (It ie posible to have something complete or whole 
‘without magnitude) 

"Now, # whole fe that which has a begining, « middle, and 
‘an end, A beginning is that which doesnot necessarily fllow 
something els, but after which something eloe naturally i oF 
follows. An end is the opposite # naturally fllows something 
tlie, either necessarily or for the most port, and bas nothing 
After it, A middle both follows something else and has some 
{hing ese folowing ft. Welkcomposed pot, therefore, sbould 
‘ot start or eod just anywhere, but should exhibit the features 
‘eationed 

‘Also, a fine picture or any fine thing that is composed of 
parts should have these parts regulated and should also have 
fn appropriate magnitude. What is fine appears in magnitude 


‘might weil happen if there were a picture a thovsand filet 
Sigh. Compose things and pctures therefore must have a 
‘magaitude such that they can be casly perceived; similarly, 
plots should have a Tengis such that they can be easly remeaie 
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ered. The length of pot restive to. performances and 
Spectators watching i ot properly part ofthe at of age 
Petre seomary fo poton's bonded play, people woud 
have worked bythe cic, srr once ait have bappened. 
"Toc im Serine by he ature of the ting TOE Toe 
rater ty compathle wih comprebesi, the more 
Grable se su To pve 4 rough Hen, stint iit of 
She htt io which, y's soremion Of events Tae 
Probable or aecomary change fom bad forint 5008 of 
Sorte my Se 

8. A plot is not nity fas some think! as the result of 
ting conceoed wit oe ir Many undef hing bppen 
{Dan indvdia sme ofhich ald up to no unl at a 
‘inlty ne inideatcan commit ndy acon which do 
Sot ake 2 single wid selon This hy al thon pots 
stm fo have gone wrong woo ave writen & “Hera” a 
“Stove or sme such work Tey tink hat simply bowie 
“races war one nda, tb ot mst have sly 

Tomer, however ovttanding ip other res 
‘ave etn ts clearly a wel ier by art rata en, 
‘When be wot the Gay id not acode everyting hat 
pene to Odjeses such a is beg beaten on Purses 


(Odysey; and the same is tre of the Mad. 
“Toe plot, too, should be one, just asin other arts of imitation 
‘here sa ualded imitation of one thing Since its an imitation 
‘of aston, tabould be about one whole action: the part sould 
‘be combined in such a way a to make a dilference to and 
disturb the whole if one partis moved from its postion or 
taken avay altogether. Anything the presence or absence of 
Which goes unotied eno real part of the whole. 4 


9. Iticlear from the above that is aot the poet's function 
to describe what actually happened. He has to describe what 
‘an bappen, tht & what is pessble because iti eter likely 
for necessary. The historian and the poet do not dlfer by virtue 
(f one's using prose and the other verse, You could versity 
‘Heredotus, but even im verse it would stil be bisory, just 
‘ast is without verse. The dilference i that ope describes What 
Happened, the other describes what can happen. 
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‘That is why poetry is more philosophical and serious than 
history. Poetry describes the universal, whereas history deals 
with particulars There is universality when we have to deal 
‘with Ikely or necessary sayings and deeds of a man of a certain 
Stamp. It is tis that the art of poetry aims at, even though it 
‘2dds proper names. But what Alcibiades did, or bad done 19 
him, is particular. 

Ta the case of Comedy, this fs immediately obvious. Writers 
makeup the plot out of sree of likely events and then apply 
‘Bemes at random. They do not write, lke the iambic poet, 
about pertcular individuals Bt in tragedy writes stil adhere 
fo genuine names, The reason is thatthe posable ie eodibe: 
and although we do not believe that what bas not actually 
happened is possible yet, quite clearly, that which has hap- 
pened fe postible. It would not have happened had it beea 


are no known names, at in Agathoa's Anchor. In this work, 
‘oth the situations and the names alike are invented, butt 

gives a5 much pleasure. The conclusion is that one does act 
fave to adbere at all cons to the traditional plots with which 
‘tragedies deal I is absurd to ty for that, since evea the well 
Known themes are known toa few only; but they nevertheless 
ve pleature to everyone. 

Tis clear from the above that the pot must be a maker 
fof plots rather than of verses; be i a poet by virtue of lnitae 
{lon, and what fe imitates is action. Even if be happens to take 
actual events as his theme, that does not make him any the 
Tess poet. With some things that actually took place, ther 
{S nothing to prevent their having the Hind of possliy oF 
probability by virtue of which be is their poet. 

‘Ofsimple pots and actions, the worst are the episodic ones. 
By "episodic" I mean a plot in which the succesion of inci 


‘when these things bappen contrary to expectation and yet 
‘Because of one another. Ia that way, they will contain he 
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clement of surprise more than if events happen at random or 
by chance. Even with chance events, the most remarkable are 
thought to be those that seem fo have happened from a deli 
trate purpose, An example isthe statue of Mitys at ArEoS, 
‘hich klled the man responsible for Migs’ death by falling 
fon him ata ceremony. Such things do not look Hke happenings 
at random; consequently, plots ofthis type must be superior. 


13, After what we have just said, the next thing to be dite 
‘cussed is what one ought (o aim ai and what one ought £0 
void in the construction of one's plots, and how the function 
‘of tragedy can best be fulflled. Since the structure of the nest 
{ragedy must be not simple but compler, and since it must 
Snltte things that arouse fear and pty (or that i the special 
quality of this kind of imitation), it clear, frst, that good 
fen should not be shown moving from good to ill fortune, 
Since this doesnot arouse pity or fear but only appals us No, 
Secondly, should bed men be shown changing from ill fortane 
{fo good fortune; there s nothing more untragic than thie—it 
hat none af the necesary characteristics; and it doesnot make 
‘us have any feeling for our fellow men, nor does it arouse any 
Pity of Tear in us. Nor, again, should the thoroughly unpria- 
Elpled man be shown moving from good toil fortune; a struc 
ture of this kind would indeed, make us feel for our fellow 
‘men, but it would not arouse pity or fear. For we fee pity for 
Someone who has il fortune without deserving it, and fear 
‘when the person is lke ourselves; and therefore what happens 
{nthe case will arouse neither our pty nor our fear. 

‘The only possiblity Tet, then, is for tragedy to be about the 
‘man who is in an intermediate position. Such a man is not 
‘utstanding for virtue of justice, and he arrives at il fortune 
‘ot because of any wickedness oF vice, but because of some 
‘stake that he makes. He wil sl be a man of high reputa: 
tion who has been enjoying good fortune, like Oedipus or 
‘Tayestes or the famous members of some family of this 
Kind. 

‘The well-constructed plot, then, must involve one process 
rather than the two that some say that i should averse it 
should involve a transition not from ill fortune to. good for- 
tune, but from good to il fortune; and this transition should 
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not be due to the man's badness, but to some great mistake, 
fade either by the kind of man that we have specified or by 
fone who ie better rather than worse than be is There is evi- 
Gece of this in what sctually happens At fist, posts 
‘sed to recount any plot; but at the preseat time the Best 
tragedies that are composed concern only small number of 
ames: they concern such people as” Alemeon, Ocdipus, 
(Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes,Telephus or anyone elie who has 
hed terrible things dane to him'or has dove terrible thiggs 
‘The tragedy, then, that i atsically the finest i that which 
thas this Kind of ‘structure. Hence, those who reproach 
[Boripdes for doing this and for letting many of his tragedies 
‘end with the il fortune of the hero are making a mistake, since, 
‘as we have sai, this isthe right thing to do. Thre Is powerful 
‘evidence to support thi on the stage and in competitions, 
‘ragedies of thi Hind appear the most agi if they are sue- 
‘estful and Euripides even if he does not manage very well 
in other respects, i certainly the most tragic ofthe poets. 
‘The second best Kind of composition s the one that some 
people rogard as the best: it isthe kind that has 2 double 
Ervcture inthe way in which the Odyssey docs ending up ia 
{pposte ways forthe good and the bad people portrayed init. 
‘The reason why this kind of structure seems tobe bests the 
inferiority of the audiences; for poets fllow their audiences 
tnd do what they want them to do. But the pleasure that is 
{ained here is not the pleasure derived from troged 
father, the one proper to comedy: the people who 
Dosti to each other in the plo, like Orestes and Aegsthus, go 
off asfriends atthe end, and nobody & killed by anybody. 


14, Fear and pity can be aroused by purely visual effects, oF 
they can be aroused by the actual structure ef the plot the 
action is more fundamental inthe second case, and he will 
be the better poet who brings it about. For quite independently 
of what one may see, the plot should be so composed that 
‘anyone who hears the events related shudders and feels pity 
‘at what ie happening: tis certainly happens to anyone who 
hears the story of Oedipus. But to bring this effect about 
Visually demands Tess fart and more of showmanship. And 
those Who produce a visual effect that is nota soure of fear, 
‘but simply monstrous, are doing something that has no relation 
to tragedy. One should not seek every kindof pleasure from 
tragedy, but only the kind that i appropriate; and since the 
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post must produce, by means of imitation, the pleasure that 
omnes from pity and fear, he must plainly pot this quality into 
Bis pio 

[Now lt us see what kinds of events seem terrible to 
people, and what kinds seem pitiable. The actions involved 
Imost concern either friends oF enemies, or those who are 
either. If the action i that of an enemy toward an enemy 
{here is nothing pitiable either in the man doing it oF i hi 
{intending to do i, except insofar as the thing that happens 
if iteelt pitable; nor is there anything pitable where the 
‘People concerned are neither frends nor enemies. The Kind 
ff actions that the poet should seck are those that involve 
people between whom there are tes of affection, as when @ 
brothet kills or means to kill orto do some other such thing 
to his brother, or a son does this to his father, or a mother 
to her son, of 2 son to his mother. 

‘tis not possible for the poet to do awaMwith the traditional 
stories suct as those of Chytemnestra being killed by Orestes, oF 
EEriphyle by Alemeon: but he should show invention and make 
good tse of the tredtonal material We must, however, ex 
plain more clearly what we mean by good use. It is posible 
For the sction to come about inthe way that the ancients sed 
to:make it do so, with the characters conscious and aware of 
the situation that they are in as Euripides’ Medea was when 
She killed her children; or itis possible to make the characters 
fact in ignorance of the terrible tings that they are doing, and 
‘then later to recopnze the tes of affection that are involved a, 
happens with Sophocles’ Oedipus. Admittedly, in this case the 
action is outside the play; but it can be inthe tragedy iel 
5 iti with Astydamas’ Alemeon, of with Telegonus in the 
Wounded Odyeseus. There ie ako a thd posibity: that & 
character whois intending, through ignorance, todo something 
{tal recognizes how fatal iti before he docs i. There is no 
possibilty apart from thes; the characters must either act Of 
Bot at, and they must do so either witingly or unwittingly. 

‘Of these, the weakest situation is the one fa which a char~ 
ctr intends an action in a state of complete awareness, and 
‘hen does not do i, for the outragcousness is all there, but 
It's aot tragic since there is nothing done; and 20. nobody 
‘makes his characters actin that way, except rarely, ab with 
Haemon and Creon in the nuigone. Second to this in Weak 
‘ess i the situation in which the character does act, and acts 
‘ittingly Bete than that s the oe in which the chafacter acts 


Her, Fhe pork should act chaage 


ose 
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Jn ignorance, and then, when be has acted, recognizes the fats 
“for there is nothing outageous involved, and the recognition 
‘does have a shattering effect. But the best situation isthe lst: 
{mean the one like tht inthe Cresphomes, ia which Merope, 
intending to Kl her soa, sill docs not do so, since she recog” 
‘es hmm Instead: or like that in the (phgenia, in which the 
Sister does the same with her brother; oF lke that inthe Helle 
in which the soa, intending to ive his mother up tober enemy, 
ecognizes et. (This is the reason why, a5 we said a while 
‘hacky tragedies Sre not concsened with q great number of 
families In their earlier searches, it was got according to the 
Files of ar, but quite by chance, that poets used to find thet 
they could incorporate such a situation in their ples; hence, 
{hey are still complied to tura to those families that have ad 
such things happening to them) 

‘So much, then, forthe structure of the events and the kind 
‘of pote that one ought to have. 


15. As fr the characters are concerned, there are four 
to aim at. The fst and: mon important is tht the 
Sharactrs should be good A person wil ve a given ind of 
‘Sacer fay hasbeen stl hi words or his action Teva 
STiven kind choos nd be wil have'a good thoacor i 
2 good choise. But foodpes exten ver lah) 
"woman can be good, and so can slave although | 
{he one is inferior and the other together worthless A second “% 
{hing to aim at sual of character thre such a thing, 
ive and manly character, buts no stable for 
female character to be brave or clever. The third thing i for) 
{he character oe plausible (Th diferent from te blag 
fod or sulable ia the way that we bave desebed) The 
{ur ting is foro be consent even ifthe perso ting 
{mated is inconsistent and therefore suggests character of 
{hat same Rind, there must noneteles be conten in Bi 
{nconsstency. An example of unnecenary badness of hare 
fscer i Menclas in the Orestes; an example of what i on 
Sting and unstable isthe lament of Odyseus inthe Sela 
nd othe speech of Melaipp, and an example of incon 
{Etency i the fpigenta In Aut, for Iphigenia i qe dior 
tater she tr a\supplant trom wat se le ler on 
Forder, Inthe characters Inthe suctre of the lt the 
oct shold always Took ether for what i acennry Of for 
‘havi ikl, s0 thet se either acceary oF iy for 8 
2H Teh en great enum he Pat Oren We 
oltves Sad pa 
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particular kind of person to say or do particular Kinds of 
‘ings and for one thing to happen after another. 

‘Plainly, the unraveling of the plot should spring from the 
plot itself, and aot from the deus éx machina asin the Medea, 
‘br in the way in which the event concerning the sailing my 
{2 the iliad do. The deus ex machina should be osed to deal 
‘with events that He outside the drama-—either things that bave 
happened beforchand, but of which bumans cannot know; or 
things that are to happen and need to be announced: for we 
do credit the gods With secing everything. 

"There should be nothing unreasonable inthe events of the 
play; or, if there is something unreasonable, it should be out 
‘Side the tragedy itself, a it sin the Oed!pus of Sophocles, 

‘Since Wagedy is am imitation of men who are beter than 
‘ordinary, we ought to imitate the good portrait painters: 
although they reproduce the gure of & particular person, they 
‘nonetheless make it, as they paint i, more beautiful than it 
Feally & Ia the same way, when the poet i imitating irascble 
‘or lazy people, or people ‘with any tate of that sort in their 
‘character, he should make them decent people, at Agathon and. 
Homer have made Achilles 


21. Metaphor is transference ofan alien term: transference 
from genus to species, from species to genus, from species to 
species or by analogy. 1 mean by “rom geavs to species" for 
trample, “This is my ship standing bere ying at anchor is « 
‘Hd of tending. "From species to geaus" is exemplified ia 
"Odysseus did thousand splendid deeds; for thousand, which 
is uted here instead of many, is a species of many. “From 
Species to species" exemplified in “draving of his ie with 
the bronze” and “cutting with the tireless bronze”; drawing 
fff means cuttng, and cutting means drawing of, both being 
species of “taking away.” 

"Analogy means that the second term stands to the fist 
fn the sume relation as the fourth to the third. (And some= 
times people add tht to which the term supplanted ie relative.) 
‘For example, acup sto Dionysug what a shield ito Ares; one 
can speak therefore ofthe cup as "be shield of Dionysus" and 
‘of the shield ar "the eup of Ares” Again, old age to life a= 
evening isto day: one an speak therefore of evening as "the 
‘ld age of day” or as Empedocies put it; and one can speak 
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of old age as “the evening, or sunset, of life." There are cases 
‘where some of the teoms have no name, but metaphor by 
Snalogy canst be used For example osctter seed st 20%, 
but there is no name for what the sun does wit its Sre, How: 
ver, this action isto the sun What sowing ist seed, and so we 
‘ave the expresion "sowing the god-rested Names” 

“There ie also another wey of unng metaphor, One can call 
the thingby an alien name and then deny i an attribute peculiar 
tw the name. This would be the cas if you spoke of the shield 
‘ot as "the cup of Ares" But as "the Wineless cup. 


23, Letus now turn to the kind of imitative at that i nar- 
rave and uses meter. Here, 3b with tragedies. one should 
construct plots that are dramatic sad that iavolve a single 
Seton with a begining, a middle, and an end, so that it may 
produce the appropriate pleasure just as iF it were a single and 
omplete picture. Iti clear, too, that the composition here 
‘Should of be like that of histories, in which one has To give 
4 clear account, not of single action, but ofa single period 
‘of time and of sl the things thst happened ia ito one oF more 
people-thiags whose relation to each other may be ealely 
fortuitous. For just asthe sea ght at Salamis and the bate 
‘against the Carthaginians in Sily occurred at the sume fime 
‘without contributiag at al to the same result, so too in succex 
‘ve periods one thing sometimes happens after another without 
‘any Single result emerging trom them. And yet, most posts do 
this. Hence, as we have remarked above, Homer seems in this 
respect to be a genius as compared with other poets: he did 
‘ot ry to write an account of even the whole of the war, 
ven though it had a beginning and an end, for that would 
have been too big, and not af all eay to view axa whole: and 
cven if thee had been some moderation in its length it would 
Ihave been too complex in ie variety. In fact, he cit off one 
part of the war and then used « aumber of episodes ike the 
Extslogue of the ships, and with tat and other episodes 
divided up the poem. But the otbers wrte-about a single man 
fora single period of time or a single action with many 
Parts 


24, Further, eple poctry must have the same varieties as 
tragedy: it mux be ether simple or complex, and it must turn 
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‘ther on character or ona calamity: and, apart from the songs 
fand the spectacle, it must have the same parts as agedy— 
there must be reversals of fortune, recogitions, and calamities; 
land thea both the thoughts and the diction must be good: 
‘Homer wat the fst to make tse of al these qualities, and he 
‘id'so quite adequately. For, of his poems, the lad was com= 
posed as a simple poem tuning oa a calamity, while the 
Odyesey was a complex one (for there are recognitions 
‘throughout the work) turning on characte, furthermore, they 
‘have surpassed all poems in diction and thought. 

‘pi poetry difers from tragedy in the sizeof its structure 
and in ts meter. What we have suid is enough to determine 
‘he limite of size! one mst beable to gain a single view ofthe 
‘beginning andthe end. This would come about ifthe structures 
‘were more modest than the ancient ones were and i they €p- 
‘reached the length of tragedies composed fora single eating 
‘But epic poetry has a special feature that tends toward i 
‘being greatly extended in size: in tragedy, ti not possible to 
portray a number of diferent parts of the story going on at 
rewame ime—ooe can portray oaly that part thet ts Being 
‘enacted on the stage and that conceras the actors; But in pie 
poetry, because its a narative, itis possible to write about 
{any parts ofthe stery that are gong on atthe sume time—by 
‘these pars, which are eatrely germane to the whole, the bulk 
fof the pocm is increased. This epic has this advantage for 
the attaiameat of grandeur, that the hearer can switch from 
‘ne thing to another, and thus the poem canbe filed with the 
‘ost diverse episodes. For what makes tragedies fall out of 
favor is a. general uniformity, which quickly sates one's 
appetite = 

‘Homer deserves to be commended on many grounds, but 
‘mainly because he alone among the poets knew what his own 
role shovld be. The poct himself ought to say very itl: for 
itis not by virtue of what be says himself that he an imitator. 
‘The other poets play apart themselves throughout their works 
nd imitate oaly' litle and rarely; but after'a shot introduc 
tion, Homer at once introduces 4'man or a woman or some 
Character, and these are pot characerless citer, hey all elly 
‘dohave characters 

‘Amazing eveats should certainly be put into tragedies; but 
itis more posible in epic to putin what is highly improtable 
(hic isthe chief source of amazement), since One does not 
‘fe the character in action. ‘The incidents surrounding the 
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pursuit of Hector would be manifery absurd on the stage! 
{he Acbaeane standing til and not joining inthe pursuit, and 
‘Aciles signaling to them to say back: but fa epic this isnot 
fotied: The amazing gives pleasure, too; there is evidence 
Of this in the way that anyone who is telling @ story adds 
{it thinking that he giving pleasure thereby. 

Homer, more than anfone eb, has t2ught cbr poets how 
to say what is flee in the right way. This i by use of false 
‘easoning. People think that if "x" always follows "y.” thea 
‘y" will always follow "%" But this is false. Hence, If "x" is 
{ake but "ye true when "xis tae, the poet should ad oD 
the statement that "y" is true Then our minds, knowing that 
‘yr is true, wl flely infer that "xis true as well There is 
‘hexampl of this in Homer's "Bath Scene 

“The poet ought, 100, to choose what is impossible but plause 
Ibte in preference to What ip possible but implausible. Plot 
should not be made up of parts that are highly improbabl 
preferably, they should contain nothing of that kind. But if 
{hey must itshould be outside the action ofthe sory It should, 
fn fact, be Ike Oedipus ignorance of how Lalus ded, whichis 
‘outside the action of the psy; or the report of the Pythian 
ames, in the Electra; or the man who came from Tegea to 
‘Mysia without uttering sound, inthe Mysian. Thus, tis 
yard to say thet without such pars the plot would have been 
Fuined; the plots should not be constructed in this form ia the 
fst place; and it is also absurd for someone to construct splot 
in ths form when it evident that could have been done 
‘more plausibly. For the improbablities inthe Odyssey about 
{he landing would have been manifest intolerable if they had 
been written by an indifferent poe; but infact the poet with 
his charm menages to conceal beneath the other merits of his 
‘work what ls absurd, 

“One should elaborate one's diction only in the slack part of 
the poem, not in those parts tht portray character or present 
thoughts for characters and thoughts are concealed by 2 too 
trillent se. 


2, With regard to criticisms and the answers 9 them, we 
shal be cleer about how many of thm there are and What vax 
ee there ste if ye lok atthe matter in this way. Since the 
pct isan initator inthe same way in which a painter or any 
‘ther maker af likenesses i, what he i imitating must always 
‘erone of three things It mut be things as they actully were 
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for are, things as people'say ad think that they 
45 they ought to be. These things are all expressed either by 
familar diction of with th addition of rare words and metae 
hors there are many modlcations of ordinary dition that 

we allow tothe posts 

‘Furthermore, correctness ia the art of poetry isnot at all he 
same a5 that in the-art of politics or, indeed, that in any other 
FC Inthe art of poetry itl there are two Kinds of error, the 
fone essential to the ar the other aceldenal to Ifa poet has 
Chosen to imitate something, but has failed through lack of 
bit, this is en een fallure or error, but if he has flled 

an incorrect choice (through deciding, for instance, 12 

horse with both its right lege forward, of through 

faking a mistake relevant to whatever art he was inating, 

‘whether the art of medicine or some other, or through porta 

Ing something that was impossible), ten his error snot ese 

til tothe art Hence, we must deal with rial objections with 
all there consideration in mind. 

‘Let us first take the charges brought agaist the art tet. It 
what has been writen is impositie, then an error has been 
Committed, But itis all ight if the art achieves its own end 
(Gre have already said what the end is) and if In this ray that 
part itself (or some other part) is made more striking. Aa 
Example is the pursuit of Hector. Yet, ithe same end could 
hhave been achived better, of at lest ao worse, by following 
the requirements ofthe appropiate art then itis not all ight, 
{orif posible no error should be committed at all. To which of 
the two classes of error, thea, docs this err belong? To those 
thats essential to the art, oF to those that are accidental 10!” 
4x? Isles ofan error not to now thatthe female deer has a0. 
‘horns than to paints picture thats a poor representation. 

"AS forthe charge that what i said [snot true, we can meet 
‘that by saying that perhape it ought fo be, jst as Sophocles 
‘aid that he portrayed men as they ought to be, whereas 
Euripides portrayed them as they actually are. But if anyone 
‘objects that what said neither what ie true nor what ought 
{o/be tru, we can reply “Wel, that is what people say,” as 
with the stories about the gods. Perhaps these stories are 
Detter edifying nor true, as Xenophanes remarked; nonethe- 
Tes, people tell thexe stores. Some stories are perhape ao better 
that the rut, but nonetheless reflect an actual state of flay, 
45 withthe arms, where "tbe speats stood upright on tbe But 
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spikes; for that was the custom then, 
Iiyeans. 

‘As for the question whether what has been said or done is 
‘good of not, we must not ony look at what has actually been 
‘done or seid and see whether its ne or worthlese, but lzo at 
the person who said oF did it the person be did io 
and when, how and why he did it—whether, for 
ivan bring abou a reer good ort. avld a gretee, 


it tis withthe 


26, The question may be raised whether the tragic oF the 
pi form of imitation the beter. If the tetr form ithe ons 
{otf theless vlgn, and if theless volar alvays the one 
that f adaresed tothe better sodienc, itil be only too lak 
thatthe one that addresed t anyone at all the one that is 
‘lear For, onthe arumption tha te sudience wil nt under: 
Stand unless the actor as something, actors engage ina great 
Gea of movement, ike indferent te players who rol aboat 
‘wo they have to imitate a Gor or pal the leader of the 
horus about if they are playing the Sola Tragedy, then, is 
like that itis Ike what the older score Used to Caok of tit 
succasors. For Mynnscis wsed to call Callippdes nape 
eco he overated, and Pndaros enjoyed a simi rete 
too, The relation of the later actors tr predecessors 
paralleled by that of tragic arto epic People maintain there- 
fore, thatthe latter is addressed to a cultivated. audience that 
‘has no ned of pontrings, whereas tragedy i aresed to the 
ie cle ge, then, tie, te 
Inferior ofthe two. ta, hare oh sere wkeyce=0 5 yo 
Sri epy tal thwe cn Sy daw nok clos Gt sy 
ott ut ofthe art of ating its posible exagasrste one's. 
rstures even if one fs arhapoods a8 Sosbtratn 6, or ia 80 
Singing competition, as Malthe of Opus used to. Also, we 
‘ughtot to duapptove of every Lind of movement ubless we 
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fare going to disapprove of dancing, we ought only to dis-(o° 
approve of the movements of inferior people; this wae the 


Further, agedy ean dois job without any movement just as 
well 5 epic ean: one can See what iis Iike from reading I So, 
itt superior in other respects this disadvantage is ot int 
‘scapable Further tragedy contains everything that ple con 
{ins (Since it can use mete, t00), and it alo possesses things 
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that make a considerable contribution to it, fo the form of 
‘music and visual effects, by means of which its pleasures are 
‘ade even more vivid. Further, ithas this vividness both when. 

is read apd whea tis onthe iage Theres also the advantage 
thatthe goal of the imitation ir stained ins shorter length of 
Sipe For what more compass alwaye more paso han J] 
‘what faker op & fot of time. I am thinking of what would 
‘happen, for instance if one were to pu the Oedipus of Sopho- 
cls ito as many verses as the Mad. Further, the imitative 
‘work ofan epic poo isles of a unity; there is evidence of this 
‘in the fact that several wagodies can be got out of any single 
‘love of epic imitation; the reslt i that if epic poets take a 
Single plot, either its expounded briefy and seems to short 
frit conforms to the length requied by the meter and seems 
Watery and thin, Whea Tsay chat the epic bas less unity, Tam 
thinking of carce in which the whole ft composed of Several 
‘sctions! the Mad, for instance, has many sich parts, ad 30 
‘oes the Odyssey and these pars in themselves have conse 
lable magnitude. Yet, these poems have beea composed In the 
best posible way, and are imitations ofa single action as far as 
that I possible 

I, thea, tragedy surpasses epic in all these pots, and also 
in the job that it docr™since itis not just any chance Kind of 
pleasure that it ought to produce, but rather the kind that we 
have mentioned—cleary, i it attains its goal, tragedy wil be 
superior 1 epi 

‘So much, then, about tragedy and epio—about this kinds 
and parts bow many of them there are, bow they difer from 
ach’ ber, the causes of thelr successor Tack of I ad the 
Cricisms fovelod against them and the answers that can be 
‘made to there critcems, 
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